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FEBRUARY 1901. 


THE first year of the twentieth century is 
the fifteenth year in the existence of the 
Classical Review. Arrived at the age of ma- 
turity according to just classical standards, 
it would be wanting in piety if it deferred 
the acknowledgments due to its father and 
first editor Prof. J. B. Mayor, to its second 
parent Mr. G. E. Marindin and to its tutor 
Mr. Alfred Nutt: not forgetting the numer- 
ous friends and supporters, both British 
and American, without whose generous aid 
it must have died in infancy. All these it 
asks to join in its wish: At tu, natalis, 
multos celebrande per annos, candidior semper 
candidiorque went. 


The publisher of the Zhesaurus Linguae 
Latinae has asked us to state that the 
editing committee were in no way re- 
sponsible for the English prospectus of the 
work, upon which some strictures were 
passed in the last issue of the Classical 
Review. We are glad also to hear that a 
revision of the prospectus is contemplated ; 
and we take this opportunity of adding that 
subscribers to the Thesaurus may find it 
convenient to know that they can obtain 
temporary covers, specially designed for the 
purpose of preserving the current parts 
until ready for binding, for the moderate 
sum of two and a half marks each. 


Hermathena has lost none of its old verve. 
The last number deals almost exclusively 
with matters of interest to Classical 
scholars. A special feature in its vigorous 
editing is the number of reviews, of which 
the majority are unsigned. The new series 
of Oxford texts comes in for a large share 
of attention, the texts of Aeschylus, Thucy- 
dides, Plato, Xenophon, Apollonius Rhodius 
NO. CXXIX. VOL. XV. 





and Tacitus receiving more or less favour- 
able notice. When the reviewers find 
fault, it is generally for excessive conserv- 
atism. 


The thirtieth volume of the Transactions 
and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association includes two noticeable papers ; 
an attack successful up to a certain point 
upon current views on ‘the Origin of the 
Latin letters G and Z’ by Prof. G. Hemp] of 
Michigan, and one on ‘the Scepticism and 
Fatalism of the Common People of Rome 
as illustrated by the Sepulchral Inscriptions’ 
by Prof. A. G. Harkness of Brown 
University. We shall await with interest 
the promised second paper which is to show 
‘that Juvenal was right when he said (I. 
149) that only children believed in the 
existence of the Manes.’ 


We have received from the compiler Mr. 
E. Cutler Shedd of the Lewis Academy, 
Wichita, Kansas, a booklet which embodies 
a useful idea. His ‘Word Lists for Livy 
Books i., xxi., xxii., are arranged on the 
principle of relative frequency of occurrence. 
First come those words which occur over 
100 times, in which list we find the seven 
verbs ago, capio, do, facio, habeo, mitto and 
sum, then those that occur over 75 times and 
so on. Information of this kind is not merely 
of considerable value to those who wish 
to acquire a knowledge of a vocabulary of 
a writer or a people with the greatest ex- 
pedition but it furnishes linguistic and 
literary students with highly instructive 
data. It is a pity that Mr. Shedd has to 
a certain extent impaired the usefulness of 
his little book by including in it several 
unattested forms. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW AND ANGLO-SAXON CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP. 


Tue foundation of the Classical Review at 
the beginning of the year 1887 was not the 
first or the sole indication of an increased 
interest in classical antiquity throughout the 
English-speaking world. In proof of this 
we may cite the inauguration of the Hellenic 
Society and the commencement of its Journal 
in 1880, andthe establishmentin the same year 
of the American Journal of Philology which 
from the first was freely opened to cis-Atlantic 
contributions. But these channels, even 
with the assistance of the long-established 
Journal of Philology, were not enough to 
carry off the new activities, as Professor 
Mayor and his coadjutors in the new under- 
taking rightly divined. The needs which this 
satisfied and the stimulus which it supplied 
may perhaps be best gathered from the fol- 
lowing figures. The seven volumes of the 
Journal of Philology immediately preceding 
the date of its foundation contained contri- 
butions from some fifty-four English scholars, 
three or four of whom however wrote on 
subjects outside the range of classical Philo- 
logy: to the first seven volumes of the 
Classical Review about 150 English scholars 
contributed.! It may, therefore, be fairly 
claimed that the hope expressed in the first 
editorial preface ‘that the Review would turn 
wasted power to account by inducing some 
who are at present unproductive scholars to 
take a more active part in promoting the 
advancement of learning’ has been more 
than fulfilled. 

And if not all the anticipations of its 
founders have been realized and the Classical 
Review of to-day is in some respects different 
to what they desired and so if it may seem 
a not unnatural expression of surprise 
amphora coepit institut: currente rota cur 
urceus exit ?, yet let it not be forgotten that 
the wheel is that of the blind goddess whom 
none can guide. And accordingly if for 
example it be thought, as indeed it is some- 
times said, that the purging of classical 
texts occupies too much space in these 
columns, it should be remembered that the 
last few years have seen a Herondas, a lost 
Aristotle and a Bacchylides rescued from 
the dead and crying for the ‘first aid’ 
which was to salve the wounds of age and 
accident, and that if English scholarship has 
played a not wholly undistinguished part in 
rendering this help, the very possibility of 
its doing so is due to the Classical Review. 

1 Names of writers of reviews are not counted in 
this comparison. 


It may well be asked whether this 
critical activity is a sign of general life or 
merely the effect of an unhealthy stimula- 
tion of a single part of the organism ; or, to 
give the inquiry a wider scope, does the 
higher classical scholarship of the last 
fifteen years evince on the whole an advance 
on the period which preceded it? Without 
lapsing into optimism I think we may say 
that in the main it does. The vigour of 
our archaeological studies cannot be denied : 
the decipherment and interpretation of 
papyri is a new and growing department of 
research in which at the least we hold our 
own ; in Greek and Latin philology in the 
narrower sense our scholars have not failed 
to secure recognition in the mother country of 
that study. History no doubt still lan- 
guishes somewhat, as indeed has been the 
case since its remarkable activity in the 
middle of the century ; but there are signs 
of a revival. But to pass from what’ the 
dilettante in classics might call special or 
technical branches, insufliciently worthy of 
the attention ‘ of a scholar and a gentleman,’ 
may we not say that the intelligent appre- 
ciation of the literatures has made some 
noteworthy advance? Ido not now refer 
to professed literary criticism, though here 
too recent years have given us work of 
which we may well be proud; but to its 
practical expression in translations of, and 
after, the ancient models. If we compare 
even an average translation of the present 
day with the bulk of those in Bohn’s 
Standard Library, we see at once how great 
a change has been wrought by the move- 
ment of which the late Master of Ballicl 
was the leading spirit. For this reforma 
tion we are indebted in the main to Oxford, 
though there were Cambridge scholars who 
early struck in with the movement and for- 
warded it substantially.2, The full value of 
the reform those accustomed to it can hardly 
realize—at least not so keenly as one who 
learned for the first time in the lecture-room 
of the present Cambridge Professor of Greek, 
the vast difference which exists between a 
construe and a translation. 

Nor has translation from English into 
Greek and Latin lagged far behind. The 

2 In the period with which I am comparing the 
present Cambridge was ever ready with a certain 
contempt for the inaccurate freedom of Oxford as 
Oxford for the stiff grammatical precision of Cam- 
bridge. But in the interval each has learned from 
the other ; and accuracy is as much honoured at Ox- 
ford as style can be at Cambridge. 
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volumes of versions recently issued by the 
two Universities are generally admitted to 
mark a distinct advance upon their respec- 
tive predecessors. They show no less spirit 
and more fidelity: a nicer appreciation of 
idiom and a more conscientious use of the 
file. , 
The source of this improvement must be 
sought in whatisitself a hopeful sign—the im- 
provement in editions, and especially in school 
editions, of the classics. So marked is this 
that it is sometimes doubted, and not without 
reason, whether for educational purposesthey 
are not too good and tend by their very ex- 
cellence to destroy independence of thought 
and to engender a groundless feeling 
of unquestioning security. If so, we may 
point with some relief to the wholesome 
corrective supplied by the prevalence of 
critical speculations in the Classical Review. 
For this amelioration our thanks are 
chiefly due to the editors and publishers of 
the numerous Classical Series: the schools 
have the passive merit of adopting them. 
This (and here we have to turn to the 
darker side of our prospects) is, I fear, the 
only merit that the schools can claim. For 
the most part their directors remain still un- 
conscious of their responsibilities and un- 
afraid of the reckoning that must surely 
come—when the price will have to be paid 
for blind adherence to obsolete methods and 
inferior weapons. We know that in the 
fourfold réle of hotel-keeper, policeman, 
patron of sports and educator which custom 
imposes (not without an adequate considera- 
tion) upon the headmaster of a public school, 
it is not unnatural that the interests of 
education should suffer ; we know the crass 
ignorance and stolid complacence of ‘the 
average British parent.’ But if singly head- 
masters are too feeble to fight their fate, col- 
lectively they are strong enough, and may 
still hope to save an imperilled position if 
instead of discussions, whose outcome is but 
further disintegration, and resolutions, the 
last intention of which is to bind, they will 
take action in that thorough revision of the 
modes and materials of classical, and especi- 
ally elementary classical, teaching which is so 
urgently needed. Though we of the Univer- 
sities have a serious grievance against the 
schools in that they send so many to us mis- 
taught on elementary points and, what is 
worse, emptied of all desire to learn, we must 
not forget our own deficiencies. Academical 
studies are directed too much towards the 
literary side of antiquity and too little 
towards its real and tangible life. Our 
students are left practically without induce- 


ment to think their own thoughts in either 
Greek or Latin while they are exercised con- 
tinually in the far more difficult and, unde 
the circumstances, often impossible task of 
reminting the coinages of modern thought 
into passable counterfeits of the antique. 
That most stimulating institution of 
Germany and America, the professorial 
Seminar, is still a rarity in our teaching. 
And what of the examinations—to speak of a 
feature of our educational system which has 
grown out of all reasonable proportions ! 
It is enough to point to the spectacle of 
leaders of classical studies at both Univer- 
sities devoting themselves to the task of 
maintaining obsolete or inventing tem- 
porary compromises between aims and 
aspirations which were never less easy to 
reconcile than at the present moment—those 
of science and those of culture—the thirst 
after knowledge in itself and the desire for 
intellectual gratification. 

This survey of the past and the present, 
short and imperfect as it is, must not omit 
a reference to the country whose contri 
butions have helped since 1889 to make our 
Review what it is. I trust that our 
American friends will excuse and supply 
the inevitable deficiencies of the notice. 
The Classical Scholarship of America is the 
daughter not of England but Germany : 
and England can view with no touch of 
maternal jealousy the great and rapid 
growth of the progeny. 

Two features in this development at 
once arrest attention, the prosperity of its 
schools of archaeology whose active centres 
are Athens and Rome ; and the increase in 
its output of classical publications. As at 
present America does not itself offer much 
encouragement to the pursuit of classical 
archaeology, those Americans who have 
devoted themselves to it abroad drift on 
their return into more literary and philo 
logical studies to the great advantage of these 
latter. The American translation of the 
Schulkommentar is becoming a thing of the 
past ; the annotated edition which has sup 
planted it is no doubt too often marked by 
crudity and immaturity: but it shows at 
least a healthy independence. The increase 
in the number of academical publications. 
including monographs, is no less note 
worthy: it promises to constitute ere long 
a veritable embarras de richesse. 

American scholarship has always leaned | 
towards syntax and in particular toward~/ 
the statistics of syntax. These otherwise 
somewhat arid regions supply a crop of con 
venient subjects for investigation in the 

B 2 
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Seminar and, provided the winnowing is 
intelligently done, of very useful ones. 
There is however a certain danget-of excess. 
Principal B. J. Wheeler in a very sugges- 
tive address to the first meeting of the 
Philological Assoviation of the Pacific coast 
Dec. 30, 1899 says, ‘The exaggerated 
attention paid to syntax at present in 
American class-rooms of Greek and Latin 
constitutes the severest menace to the 
usefulness and therefore to the continuance 
of classical study which now exists,’ and 
again ‘In the philological class-rooms of 
Germany and America pure literary study 
has been reduced dangerously near to a 
| minimum...On every hand one marks the 
effort to establish aesthetic criteria by 
measuring and counting and classifying.’ 
Possibly Mr. Wheeler somewhat over- 


states the evil. At any rate there are 
indications of counteracting tendencies, first 
in the recognition, which has been very 
plain in certain recent syntactical work, 
of the paramount importance of the context 
for determining the essential character of 
an idiom ; and secondly in the growth of a 
school of refined and sympathetic inter- 
pretation, to which the Nation of Dec. 27, 
1900 in a review of Prof. Smyth’s Greek 
Melic Poets refers in words which may fitly 
close this article. ‘ Here is a book display- 
ing an erudition and thoroughness which we 
usually call German, a lucidity, neatness, 
balance and judgment which we may fairly 
call French, associated with a breadth and 
delicacy of literary culture which we expect 
from Cambridge and Oxford.’ 
J. P. PostTeare. 





THE NATURE OF THE ANCIENT HOMERIC VULGATE. 


I return from the mediaeval text of 
Homer, its content and the manner of its 
formation, to the third century B.c. and the 
times of the Alexandrians. Here I wish to 
consider the ordinary or common text. 

In a previous article (October, 1899) I 
endeavoured to find methods by which the 
readings of this text, so neglected in our 
sources,! might be recovered. I suggested 
that beside the thirty-one? cases in which 
the xow7 is distinctly mentioned, its reading 
was (I) the opposite of that offered by 
dmacat, ai tAciovs, and other expressions for 
the majority, (IIa) the opposite of Aristar- 


chus’ reading where Aristarchus only is 


mentioned, or where the non-Aristarchean 
reading is attributed to dAdo, twés, ete., 
(IIb), the non-Aristarchean reading held 
by a single critic provided it is found in the 


1 We have, strictly speaking, no direct informa- 
tion about the Homeric text. The two grammarians 
on whom we mostly depend are entirely concerned 
with Aristarchus ; one ascertains his readings, the 
other assigns meanings to his signs. The real text, 
trom which Aristarchus differed, and to which his 
signs referred, did not interest them ; moreover it was 
common property, in the hands of everyone. Aris- 
tarchus himself assumed it, dealt with it, scarred it 
with obeli, and imported endless readings into it, 
but rarely mentions it by name, and is never content 
with its authority. Therefore it is that our scholia 
ire taken up with everything else but the cow, and 
our direct references to it are survivals of obiter dicta 
of commentators on Aristarchus. 

* Really 32; I omitted T 189 in B. 


majority of our MSS. Experience since 
writing that article inclines me to put dAdo, 
tués, ete, on the level of the single individual, 
i.e. into class IIb, and tc require MS. 
backing before I reckon their reading as the 
xowy. With this alteration I maintain the 
rule. 

The readings ascertainable as the result 
of these methods give us the xow7 as far as 
it can be recovered. Though a good deal 
has been written about the ancient vulgate, 
and Ludwich in his well-known book has 
vindicated its age, and though we have 
adequate accounts of the changes undergone 
by the early Homeric written text in 
general (eg. in Cauer, Grundfragen der 
Homerkritik, p. 35 sqq.), no attempt has 
been made to represent the intrinsic charac- 
ter of the Vulgate. This I wish to con- 
sider here. 

The total of readings which results from 
putting these rules into operation is over 
600, far too great a number to be exhibited 
or discussed in a magazine-article. I will 
content myself with giving specimens from 
two books, and collecting classes of charac- 
teristics, premising explicitly that I nowhere 
aim at exhaustiveness, nor enter into greater 
detail than is necessary to permit of a 
general conclusion. 

I mark the readings according to the 
classes given above ; an asterisk implies an 
explicit statement in the scholia. 





This list of pairs of opposed readings —the 
vulgate on theone hand and the grammarians’ 
preference on the other—deserves considera- 
It will be seen that the difference is 


tion. 


Vulgate. 


evi oTpaTa 

eee F 
ovd€—ovd 
ooov 
Tw 
3 
és 
oKLoEVTa 
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Aristarchus. 


dxaav (Zen, Aristoph. Sosig.) 
ovre—our’ (Aristoph.) 

oov 

mov (Aristoph. Sosig.) 

€v 

oKLOwVTA 

erei 

bbinvd’ (Zen.) 

(Oy 

teA€eo ar 

TOTE 

Bovdnv (4 moAvarLXos) 
paxynoopno. (Mass, Argol. Sinop. Antim. Aristoph.) 


tu (Cypria) 

ameipova 

Binv 

xara (Mass, Sinop. Cypr. Antim. Aristoph.) 
érovtat (wdvtes) 

eyyus 

aevres 

mpoepecaav (Argol. Sinop. Sosig.) 

iepryv 

Kara. 

py te (waar) 

KaTavevoomat 

duérpayev (raca) 

ovre—ovte (Rhian. Aristoph, 

xELpi (Mass. Sosig. Aristoph. ) 

oivoxoe (Argol. Mass. Antim. Zen. Aristoph.) 


éXxev (at mAetous) 
om, 6’ 
KpnTnpt 
€ovre 
KATEKTOV 
éracer 
6 om. 
Gpetvov 
iy 
tov 

; 
TOVOS 
TET TUILEVOV 


entire words or phrases. 


1 There is some doubt about the tradition. 


II.d 
Ila 


* 
IlL.a 
I, 
[La 
lla 
11.3 
Ila 
ILa 
ILa 
Ila 
ILa 
IL.a 
ILa 


of very various sorts, now of forms, now of 
I proceed to draw 
up classes of the former type of divergence 
between the xowy and the eccentric editions. 
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1, The vulgate adds the augment to verbs: 
wvoxde. = oivoxde, A 598. 

ciAxev = eAxev, A 213 al. 

amXilovto = érdiovto, © 55. 

elornker(v) = €oryxer(v), ¥ 691 al. 

nAnero = EXmrero, P 603. 

breceleTo = broceieto, = 285. 

éréruxto = tervkt0,W 455; © 163. 


dppepoBnbev = dudipoBn bev, Il 290. 


2. The vulgate writes « for » in these 
ceases: 

dapetns = Sapyys, T 436. 

eins = Onys, Z 432. 

Gevoio = Onoio, 2 418. 

Tepioteiws’ = repiotywo, P 95, 

sarein = cary, T 27. 

pavein = havin, X 73. 

xabelato = xabyaro, Q 473. 

noe = n6n, E 64. 

Toppipe = toppipy, = 16. 


3. The vulgate forms the future of paxo- 
pat in -€OO-: 


paxeoromat = paxyoona, A 298, 304; TP 290; 
29 


vs. 


paxerooped = paynoopeb’, B 377. 


4, The xow7) assimilates consonants : 
racovo(y = tavovdin, B 12. 

doTHowv = avetyowy, K oz, 170. 

; 2 518. 


99 


doxeo = dvoxeo, V OST 
addverat = avovera, N 
ada = avAefar, & 321. 

5. The cow? contracts vowels : 
woXeis = roAeas, ® 131. 


axdyets = axAeées, M 318. 
vepeconbapev = veureconGewpev, Q 53. 


6. The cow? affects crasis : 


KaxetO. = kat keith, T 402. 
KaKeivo = Kal Kev, O 45, 179; II 648. 


7. The xow? prefers a- forms to e- forms 
(aorist to imperfect, etc.) : 

mwerar =merer, X 198. 

ereBynoato = éreBnoero, K 513. 

évayeiparo = eoayeipeto, O 240, 

advocapevor = advooopeva, 295; K 579. 

dyacodpevoi = dyaooopuevor, H 41, 

ravoacGa = ravecGa, [ 434, 


8. The «ow prefers the singular verb 
with neuter plurals : 

pryev = dvyov, O 137; A 128. 

mécev = recov, O 714. 


depev = hépov, D 341. 


9. The xowy prefers optatives to subjunc- 
tives: 

Cero = Aw, O 23; I 397. 

rer Oomev = reriGwpev, I 112. 


10. The xowy avoids apponent hiatus : 


7 aidpein =e idpeiy, H 198. 
épy’ eidvias = épya idvias, passim. 


Other similar classes might be established, 
but the usage of the «ow? fluctuates in them, 
and in several even of the ten just given, 
occasional contradictory examples may be 
found. On the whole, however, these heads 
indicate the real nature and tendency of the 
xowy. To characterise these ten classes 
means an incursion into the field of lin- 
guistic, which I make with becoming 
modesty. I imagine it may be safely said 
that the xowy-forms are later in time than 
those of the editions and Aristarchus. «iAkev 
is later than éAxev, reOvews than rteOvyus, 
paxéooopa: than paxyooua, eéeAome than 
eOéAwps, the singular verb with neuters 
plural than the plural verb, elision than the 
digamma, crasis than division, contracted 
than open vowels. We find, therefore, in 
the xowy a tendency in the cases mentioned 
to assimilate the older forms and usages, 
which remained intact in all or most of the 
eccentric editions, to the later language. 
The xowai underwent the influence of con- 
temporary and Attic Greek in a way which 
the eccentric editions did not.? 

Several observations are to be made on 
this conclusion. 

1. The statement covers but a part of the 
variants of the xowaié. The variants which 
come under the ten heads given above do 
not amount to more than 70-80, and allow- 
ing 20 for similar but less constant varia- 
tions, the total will not be more than 100, 
that is less than one-sixth of the whole. 
The specimens from books A and A yield a 
smaller proportion, for out of 47 cases one 
can hardly tind more than 6 or 7 which are 
due to the influence of current Greek. The 
remainder of the variants are substantial, 
and consist of words or phrases. 

2. The tendency to assimilate the dialect 
of an author to later or current Greek is 
not peculiar to the Homeric vulgate. There 
are good grounds for supposing all prae- 
Attic writers to have been affected by it. 


1 And hence probably come the depreciatory epi- 
thets ‘careless,’ ‘inferior,’ ai eixaidrepat, Ta pavdd- 
tepa, Which the grammarians apply to it. They do 
not imply an inferior source of text, but that the 
vulgate, or part of the vulgate, had not ‘worn 
well.’ 
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(I may refer to Fick’s articles on the Lyric 
Poets in Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge, vols. ix., 
xi. and elsewhere.) In the later world of 
scribes it is to be seen actively at work in 
the MSS., not only of Homer but of most 
other Greek authors. In the published 
Homeric material it may be studied most 
evidently in ‘G’ (Vindob. 39): this MS. 
substitutes the Attic for the Ionic, the prose 
for the poetical form in cases like rats for 
THs, vavot for vyvat, "AOnvav or ’AOnvaiwy for 
’AOnvewr, moAews for 7dAtos, éAnrAvOas for 
eiAnAovbas, pvdaxas for pvAakovs, paptupes for 
paptvpo, yovvacr for yovverou. 

On this account I think one is justified, 
in the case of the xovw, in considering the 
tendency as unintentional ; it is true that 
for one or another of the variants deliberate 
ancient authority may be found (Zenodotus 
approved of paptupes, and Heracleon read 
paxéroouo), but apart from the fact that 
even Zenodotus is long junior to the xowy, 
it is not to be supposed that these variants 
are due to their bidding. The vulgarisations 
of the cow? arise rather from its being the 
edition in constant use. Ex hypothesi it 
was continually copied, and continual copy- 
ing brought with it the usual average of 
graphical variant. Navoi for vyvoi ‘was sub- 
stituted not in obedience to the canon of a 


grammarian, but from the unconscious asso- 
ciation of a copyist, and the larger variants 
in this province, @voxda, caretn, Taravd(y, 
xaxeivos, Which were uot considered errors 
but substantive variae lectiones, are also the 


work of the scriptorium. They represent 
the standard of the publishing-oflice at a 
given moment, and the history of the changes 
in spelling of the Authorised Version, the 
Book of Common Prayer, Shakespeare, 
Milton and our other classics in English, is 
a sufficiently exact parallel. The changes 
in the spelling of the Bible from generation 
to generation have been the work not of 
the antiquary or the scholar, but of the 
Queen’s Printers. They have not dislodged 
whole words, but they have assimilated and 
modernised spelling. The variants in which 
the xow7 shews a specifically later text than 
that of the eccentric editions are due to 
causes similar in kind.? 

These formal variants, as I have said, 
cover about one-sixth of the total differences 
in the xow7. The remainder do not share 
the character of lateness which these possess. 
They are prima facie as old and as original 


1 The same comparison — with printed German 
classics—has been made by Cauer, /.c. p. 35. 

2 One particular case of which was recognised by 
the ancients, who called it uetaxapaxtnpiouds. 


as their opposites. In the specimens given 
from A and A, évi otpata, cdov, oxwevra, 
oivora, mpogpvacav, KkAeTHv, xepoi, porpay, 
Kpytnpor, ixave. do not carry the traces of 
degeneration from ayaiav, ody, oxwvTa, 
ameipova, mpoepercav, tepyv, xeElpi, mOTMOY, 
Kpytipt, drdfe. The intrinsic superiority, 
where such exists, of one member of each 
pair over the other, must be decided by 
special investigation. It is impossible to 
say, as we may of the formal variants, that 
the readings of the row, are later than, or 
are derived from, their opposites in the 
eccentric editions. In five-sixths of the 
ancient vulgate readings are presented as 
old, and prima facie as intrinsically good as 
those of the eccentric editions ; in the re- 
maining sixth the vulgate has suffered 
an external modernisation. 


Ludwich has shewn the vulgate to be 
attested by the quotations as far back as the 
former half of the fifth century : are we to 
take it some generations farther, and say 
that Pisistratus established it, in other 
words that 4 xowy = 1) Meovrrparecos 4 

The question of the truth of the tradition 
which made Pisistratus order an edition of 
Homer has been fully and recently dis- 
cussed.” The investigation has been some- 
what at cross purposes. Lehrs treated the 
subject with elegant derision, Wilamowitz 
emphasised and interpreted the testimony of 
Dieuchidas (suggested indeed long before by 
Ritschl) but with some perversity declined 
to believe in the substantiality of the tra- 
dition ; Ludwich, while combating Wilam- 
owitz’s arguments step by step, arrives at 
the same conclusion, a result repeated in his 
book on the Homeric Vulgate and singular 
in one who has done so much to assert the 
claims of the Lower Criticism and written 
historical evidence. Cauer treats the matter 
with his usual judgment, but Ritschl’s 
treatise, some few details apart, contains as 
acceptable an account as any. 

It is unnecessary for me to state the 
arguments or to take a decided position. 
The essential is already won, the age, the 
character, and the authority of the xowy: 
Pisistratus, Solon, Hipparchus are but 
figure-heads, and mostly indifferent to the 
Lower Criticism. However, if Solon or 


3 Wolf, Prol. p. exlii. sq. ; Ritschl, Opuscula, i. 1, 
sg. (1838); Lehrs Aristarchus, p. 434, sq. (1862) ; 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Hom. Untersuchungen, 235, 
sq. (1884) ; Flach, Peisistratos und seine literarische 
Thitigkeit (1885) ; Ludwich, Aristarchs Hom. Text- 
kritik, ii. 390 sg. (1885); Cauer, Grundfragen d. 
Homerkritik, 80 sq. (1896). 
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Pisistratus did establish any text of Homer, 
that text can have been no other than the 
xowy, and however inferior the direct evi- 
dence for their achievement may be, we 
have the only real proof that can be given 
in tali materia, agreement with later con- 
ditions. If Pisistratus were the reputed 
father of the xow7 it is natural that we find 
no mention of him in the scholia. The 
grammarians ignore the xowy, because it 
was in everyone’s hands and because it had 
suffered by transmission ; they a /ortiori 
ignored also its author; they may, or they 
may not, have disbelieved the tradition 
which gave Pisistratus that title. It is 
more important to realise that the same 
account explains the absence of reference to 
an Athenian edition, Artin éxdocts. We 
are informed explicitly that Aristarchus 
thought Homer an Athenian; the Attic 
edition to him therefore was not one among 
the xara wéAes, but the xowy itself. In his 
silence with regard to the xowy is included 
silence upon its origin and its putative 
author.!_ While therefore I do not find it 
necessary to assert the authenticity of the 
Pisistratean legend, I find that it agrees 
with all the conditions, and that the omis- 
sion to notice it in the scholia is no impedi- 
ment to its probability. 


Here I might stop, but a line which has 
been used by both sides to support their 
views may be better for impartial discus- 
sion. 

B 557 
Alas 3’ ék Sadapivos ayev dvoxaidexa vijas 
ornoe 8 aywv iv’ ’AGnvaiwy ioravto padayyes. 


1 This is only Ritschl’s account (/.c. p. 50) in other 
words: ‘Fragt man nun, wie es zugehe, dass auch 
dieses Textes in der Alexandrinischen Kritik angeb- 
lich so selten Erwiihnung geschehe, so ist die Be- 
hauptung, seiner kritischen Unsicherheit halber sei 
er keiner sonderlichen Beachtung gewiirdigt worden, 
ein so unbestimmter als willkiirlicher Nothbehelf. 
Vielmehr bildet sich, wenn man sich nach den er- 
haltenen Andeutangen die kritische Thiitigkeit der 
Alexandriver zu vergegenwiirtigen sucht, sofort die 
Ueberzeugung, dass diese, mitten unter einem reichen 
Vorrathe abweichender Ueberlieferungen, von irgend 
einer Grundlage ausgingen, die ihnen als das Gege- 
bene galt, was durch vergleichende Zuziehung andere 
Autoritéten zwar im einzelnen vielfach modificirt 
werden konnte, fiir die Anordnung im Ganzen aber 
als feste Norm betrachtet wurde. Diese Unterlage 
ihres kritischen Geschaftes war aber, den klirlichsten 
Anzeigen zufolge, keine andere als der Pisistrateische 
Text, der gleichsam die Vulgata geworden war. Die 
Nothwendigkeit stets wiederholter namentlicher An- 
fiihrung wiirde nun schon dadurch wegfallen, dass 
eben jenes Verhiiltniss die allgemeine Voraussetzung 
war, worauf alle Ausiibung Homerischer Kritik be- 
ruhte, und woriiber eine ausdriickliche Verstandigung 
niemand begehrte oder néthig hatte.’ 


The second line it is well known is stated 
by various late authorities to have been in- 
serted by Solon or Pisistratus. The data 
are as follows. It stands in all known 
MSS. with the exception of seventeen—the 
families 6 g h, the Venetus A and several 
other single minuscule MSS. and apparently 
the papyrus Bodl. Gr. class. a. 1 (P) s. iv.-v. 
(Petrie Hawara &c. 1889 p. 24-8). There 
is no scholion on the line in A, T omits the 
whole of the catalogue, in B and L (on B 
494 and 557) the legend (with Solon’s 
name) is repeated. The line however is 
alluded to in the A scholia on I 230: ore 
mAnoiov 6 "[doueveds Atavtos tod TeAapwviov 
erdgoeTO KaTa THY emiToAnow cupduvus, 
Tapattntéov apa ékeivoy tov otixov Tov év TO 
xatadoyw imd twwv ypadhopevov, otnae 8 aywv 
iv ’A@nvaiwy toravto dddayyes. ov yap Hoav 
tAnoiov Atavros ’A@nvain. The questions 
which have been asked, and differently 
answered, on this evidence, are (1) what did 
Aristarchus exactly do with regard to the 
line, (2) was it in the xowy or no? 

Wilamowitz for instance considers the line 
a proof that Aristarchus knew and believed 
the legend about Pisistratus: ard that on 
this ground he ejected the line and it is 
consequently wanting in many MSS. Lud- 
wich, naturally, knows that Aristarchus’ 
operations did not affect the text of Homer, 
but both he and Cauer think the line was 
not in the vulgate: the former thinks the 
whole story about Pisistratus a fable, the 
latter believes that Pisistratus did introduce 
the line but that his interpolation did not 
take effect. 

(1) The word zapa:rety in the scholion on 
I 230 is of itself vague : its usage in scholi- 
astic Greek rests on two passages (which I 
find in Ludwich’s index). K 1 (on adda) 
Tapaitytéov Tovs ypadovras av éoti Kai Znvddo- 
tos \Ao pev. He ‘deprecates’ Zen.’s reading. 
A 365 is a better parallel : ore radiAdoyetv 
mapytyta: GANdTpior apa of émypadopevor 
otixot cixoot éxrta. The obeli are appicted to 
vv. 366-393. In the version of this scholion 
in B we find of 8 aGerotvres Tovs atixous ovK 
eaor pabeiv Has dev Aw xproyis. It isa 
case of ordinary a priori athetesis, and 
Tapaitety = aGereiv. The case of B 558 appears 
similar ; it is a line, not a reading, and the 
ground for the censure is also intrinsic, viz., 
the contradiction of other passages (A 273, 
327, N 681 given by Strabo 394). We miss 
the evidence of the obelus, since the line is 
omitted in Ven. A, and apparently in the 
papyrus, but the probability seems con- 
siderable that athetesis is meant. The 
expression would be excessively mild for an 
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ovx éypade (besides that there are not more 
than three instances where Ar. is said to 
have had recourse to this extreme step). 

(2) The second question, did the verse 
stand in the xowy? is closely connected with 
this, The phrase tov év 76 xataddyw trod 
TWwwv ypadopmevov, Suggests perhaps at first 
sight that Aristarchus is combating the 
reading of an individual which was not 
generally received. In reality, however, it 
is the language of athetesis, by which Ar. 
conveys his view as to the sources of the xow7. 
Cf. A 474 a6. dre vouioas tis Tow ’AToAAWVa 
[anova eipjnrbat tporeOynxev aito: B 319 ad. 
mpocipytar de % uitia (sc. 318 dre Zyvodoros 
ypade apidyrov Kai tov éxdpevov tpoceOyKer), 
ib. 668 ceonpeiwrar mpos tov ens aberov- 
pevov" ov yap vonoas Tis OTL TO TNMaLVOp"EVoV 
rowovTov éeott...e(ntnoev bd Tivos epirnOnoar 
bo mpooeOynxe tov éx duds. E 183 46. ore 
dekdpevos tis ef py tis Oeds eotw 6 évavtiov- 
pevos éveypawev aitrov. I 416 a6. ore vopioas 
tis Kpéuacba tov Adyov tpowéOnkev adrov. 
N 658, 9 a0. ore wAavnbets TIs...€rakev abTovs. 
H 353 ore tTus...rpocaverAnpwoev. (Cf. also 
Tl 97, & 444, Y 256, © 570, Q 45, 130).2 
The wording of these passages is at least as 
personal as that of the note on I 230; we 
are therefore not to see any reference to 
the Pisistratus legend in the trd zwov ; 
Aristarchus athetised as he everywhere 
does, on intrinsic grounds. 

There are of course references in the 
scholia to lines certainly not in the ordinary 
text; but the formulas are different (67: 
trotaccetat, troraccovow evtaida in A, 
Ott TwWes Eradyovor in T), and also the MSS. 
shew no trace of them. B 558 standsin the 
bulk of the MSS. and is alluded to in the 

' The tone of these passages—dissatisfaction with 
the «xow} as an authority, and search for some per- 
sonal source beyond it—imay temper our surprise at 
one extraordinary scholion. I 406 (amde:we keAevOous) 
‘Aplorapxos amdeike 51a TOU K Kal Ywpls TOD o KEAEVOov. 
Oavudoere 8 &y tis H Erépa Sid Tod wm WdOev mapédy. 
otire yap év Tots "Apiotapxelois ore ev ETEpa TAY your 
Ketplwy eupepduevoy mépuxev. (’Amderme KedevOous 
codd.) A true grammarian’s utterance, whether it is 
Aristarchus or Didymus that speaks. No ‘decent’ 
edition had the reading, and the grammarian cannot 
think how it ‘got in’ to the cowh. It was always 
there. The other reading started in some eccentric 
edition, and all the wérpio, Antimachus, Euripides, 
Philetas, Rhianus, vrais moutons de Panurge, copied 
it. 

Similarly A 97 the grammarian will not rest with 
the vulgate as the authority for the anti-Aristarchean 
reading: he will ‘ give it a name,’ foixev ody 4% érépa 
Znvoddrov elvat. A 455 Didymus makes a shot at 
schoolmasters, ypauuariorat, as the originators cf 
the vulgate : f 269-273 he divines sophists behind 
the text. I 18 he expresses simple surprise that the 
reading, not Aristarchus’, has merits: éxe: 5¢ rdv 
‘Ounpixdy xapaxtijpa Kal 7) civ TE kpOpy ypagn, Kalmep 
odx viow ’ApioTdpxeios. 


formula of athetesis. I therefore conclude 
that in Aristarchus’ day it was part of the 
vulgate.” 

The line, however, is actually wanting in 
the MSS. I have mentioned, and Quintilian 
(v. 11, 40) notices its absence from some 
texts: neque est ignobile exemplum Megarios 
ab Atheniensibus cum de Salamine contend- 
erent victos Homeri versu, qui tamen ipse 
non in omni editione reperitur, significans 
Aiacem naves suas Atheniensibus iunxisse. 
(Strabo 394, when he says ov wapadexovrac dé 
Tovd’ of Kpitixot dua TO TOAAG TOV EraV avTI- 
Paptupeiv avrois seems to use a fuller version 
of the note on I 230 or on the line itself.) 
This is not due to Aristarchus’ athetesis : 
Aristarchus’ athetesis consisted in the 
affixing of a sign to the particular line and 
its effect stopped there. This, as I have 
mentioned, Ludwich, /. c. p. 398, makes good 
against Wilamowitz: I add the figures. 
366 lines are athetised by Aristarchus, 8 are 
omitted by our MSS. (6 in single MSS., 
one in two, one in a quotation). The pro- 


bability that B 558 is omitted in some MSS. 
on account of Aristarchus’ athetesis is nil. 

I presume its omission is really owing to 
the effect of the legend, reduced to such a 
form as that in which we find it in the B 
scholia : (ypadet dé kai tov SoAwvos Adyov, ws 
Ties, Tapaddyus, 70 tv’ ’AGnvaiwv toravto. ev 


yap TH mpeTn odk lye TojoeE TodTO, GAN’ 4 
dxoXovbia ovtws, ot 8 “Apyos elyov). There 
were a certain number of omissions, as of 
variants, within the xowy in antiquity : 
this was one of them. I think therefore 
that Aristarchus athetised the line on in- 
trinsic grounds: and that no conclusion can 
be drawn from his action as to whether he 
believed the legend, either that Pisistratus 
inserted this particular line, or that he made 
an edition of Homer generally. 


I conclude that the ancient vulgate, 
though it suffered from the natural con- 
ditions of transmission in spelling, dialect 
and syntax, appears as to the bulk of its 
text at least the equal in age and goodness 
of the only other existent authority, the 
eccentric editions. The quotations carry it 
back into the fifth century, and it is a 
question of merely historical interest whether 
the name of the legendary Athenian Ptolemy 
should be attached to it. 

The enquiry proceeds to the non-vulgate 
or eccentric editions. T. W. ALLEN. 

2 The story also as believed in antiquity implies 
that the line was usually if not always read, no less 
than the other lines which schol. B quotes (836, 
868: schol. on B 494) as having decided similar 
political cases. 
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ON PINDAR’S OLYMPIAN ODES. 


Ol. 1, 62-4 [the numbering of Gilder- 
sleeve’s edition tor Olympians and Pythians 
has been followed in this paper: ie. of 


course, the left hand (Bickh’s) numeration]. 


vextap duBpociav te 
daxev, olow adbOcrov 
ébecayv. 


The antistrophic verse (75) demands a 
trochee at the beginning of 64. ‘ It is better 
to admit a tribrach [€eoav: ei dé x.7.A.] than 
to accept the MS. 6¢ccav, or Mommsen’s 6év 
vv, although we miss an object.’ So 
Gildersleeve. But according to the most 
recent edition of Pindar, that of Otto 
Schréder in Teubner’s series—which, though 
apparently a fifth edition of Bergk’s work 
on Pindar completed under Schriéder’s 
guidance, is virtually independent of Bergk’s 
influence—the optimi libri have @écav airov, 
while @éccav airdy is only given by pars 
Thomm(anorum), i.e. of the interpolated 
codices influenced by Thomas Magister. 

Ojxav has the support of Rauchenstein : 
Comm. Pind. II. 11. According to Rumpel’s 
Lexicon, however, we have no instance of 
this form. The ordinary alternation of 
€Onxa: Geveyv is observed throughout : 
@yxapevos is not enough as evidence that 
Pindar could violate in this verb the settled 
prerogatives of strong and weak Aorist 
forms: while to my ear at least 6jKxav after 
déxev (v. 63) is unpleasantly cacophonous. 
This is intensified by the form zpojxav, 
v. 65, as Schneidewin saw. 

The other suggestions may be seen in 
Schréder’s note to the passage. Remember- 
ing that the number of uncial corruptions in 
the MSS. of Pindar is considerable, a state 
of affairs which the papyrus of Bacchylides 
has more recently illustrated, I propose a 
reading which seems to satisfy the conditions 
of the problem at least as well as any 
already put forward: viz. 


e , 7 
otow adburov F 
éooav. 


F for Fe has disappeared from view in the 
text fiir sich : but airév faithfully represents 
it. Similar subsidence of this pronoun is 
familiar in the text of Homer, but without 
the gloss. é0cav from éfw=xrifw may be 
supported by éocayro in Pyth. 4, 204, where 
the explanation of the scholiast is erway. 

Finally, the passage Pyth. 9, 63, which is 
at first sight parallel and in favour of some 


form of ré@yu, when examined is seen to 
be different : 


, > ’ .. 2 , sé 
vextap év xeiAeoor kal auBpootay oraso.or, 
/ , , 
Ojoovrai té viv GOavarov «x.T.X. 


There @joovra is to be taken in the 
sense of ‘give him a name,’ familiar in 
tragedy. It may have been a false interpre- 
tation of that passage, however, which led 
Ahrens to propose the ridiculous reading 
O@noav (lactabant) in Ol. 1. 64. 


Ol. i. 103 sqq. 


merola dé €vov 
, > > , 4 , a ‘ 
py tw duddrepa xardv te Fidpw apype xai 
Svvayw Kvpuorepov 
Tov ye viv kAvtator baidadwoeuev Vuvov TTvyxals. 


dupe is a correction for metrical reasons of 
the MSS. dua. In support of it may be 
cited the corruption of dupe to dua at Ol. 9, 
106. Sch. Vet. has réreopar axpiBds pndeva 
pe’ sére idov tov viv avOpworwv éyxwpiacat : 
where the aorist Inf., probably a mere mis- 
take for éyxoyudoew as so often, gives no 
support to Mommsen’s view that dadadw- 
cépev is aorist ; nor again is dupe supported 
by the previous words of the Scholiast. It 
is not at all probable that Pindar should 
after the emphatic éué 5¢ orepavacar xeivov 
of v. 100 with its correspondence in pro- 
minence of the singer and the king, weaken 
his claims on his patron by sharing them in 
the next clause with the whole chorus. 
There is yet another word confused in the 
MSS. of Pindar with dua, viz. audi. See 
Nem. 9, 52, where the reverse corruption of 
dpa to audi points to the form dua (AMAI 
to AM®1) on which ef. Schréder’s introduc- 
tion, p. 37. ‘pw audi xaddv! for the more 
familiar (pw xaAdév is not unlike the use in 
Ol. 12, 8 ovpBorov—moriv apdi zpagvos 
écoopuevas etpe OedGev, where to our gram- 
matical sense audi would be better absent, 
and in a prose author would probably have 
succumbed to the knife of a physician of 
Cobet’s school. The uses of apdi, evidently 
a favourite with Pindar, can be most con- 
veniently studied in Rumpel: the present 
passage is not as striking in its divergence 
from the noun as many where the dat. occurs. 
This leads me to speak of Ol. 1, 113 where 
a syllable is wanted to complete antistrophic 
1 | find that Maur. Schmidt has conjectured éu¢} 


already: but he couples aug? nal dvvduer (which he 
reads for dvvauir). 
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correspondence at the beginning of the line. 
It seems to me that Schriéder is right in 
reading dud’ aAAotor 8’ adAor peydAor, not én’ 
adAowwt of the codices interpolati. He com- 
pares dca 8 aud’ adddas Nem. 2, 17, and 
Ta pev api rovots trepwrara Nem. 8,4: also 
the paraphrase of audi by emi at Ol. 9, 14 
may be used, in case ézi is as Schrider 
thinks a genuine mark of antiquity and not 
as I prefer to believe itself an interpolation. 
Here again the form AMAI is to be pesited 
as the preliminary stage of the corruption : 
the similarity of AMAI to AAA[OICI 
then led to the disappearance of the 
preposition. The faintness of meaning 
inherent in dydi furthered this: contrast 
Ol. 7, 80 kpiows dud’ ddOrous with Pyth. 4, 
253 évOa kat yviwy aébdros érede(Eavto Kpiow 
écbaros dpdis. Here the only change 
needed is the restoration of the active 
éeredackav: cf. Nem. 11, 14 & 7 déOAoow 
dpiurrevwr emédesev Biav. Kpiow before 
FesOaros presents no difficulty, and the 
word is not at all likely to be due to a 
corrector of e.g. Ftv’, of Kayser, Christ, and 
Gildersleeve. I would only suggest, com- 


paring Ol. 3,21 peydAwy deOAwv ayvav Kpiow, 
that we should interchange the terminations 
of yuiwv and défAos, a common resource of 


criticism and one well justified by facts. 
Then too I find some plausibility in the 
belief that yviwv came in through a mis- 
understanding of the force of érédekav 
(really = zapéoyov) which is faithfully mir- 
rored in the middle. From this point of 
view I think Kayser’s ézedeifavro Fi’ 
represents well enough the conception of 
the passage formed by ancient critics. 
Thus Sch. éxede(favro trav peAGv tiv dvdpetav 
Kat THV Kpiow (i.e. probably zi Kpiow kai 
tiv dvépetav. Compare for the use of xai= 
id est, Lehrs’ Pindar-Scholien) Before 
dismissing Pyth. 4, 253 on which I may 


now say, 
? , 7a 
H pp & ido kar’ dpevoiropov tpiodov 
Se 
edu Ov 
épOav KéXevOov iwv torpw, 


I should like to remark that éo@aros dpdis 
most probably means according to one view 
of the Scholiast rhs éoOjros xwpis, rovrérre 
yupvot. There is clear point in mentioning 
this, for it was only possible in certain 
places e.g. Doric states, for the presence of 
women to be permitted in spite of the lack 
of the diuafwua. Now Ol. 4, 24 shews that 


1 Cf. Agamemnon 649, Dindorf: xemudav’ ’Axawis 
odK amhvirov Seay (Axa -Oeois M.). 


garlands were given to the victors on this 
particular oceasion. That ‘clothing’ of any 
kind was a prize in addition is a mere 
unsupported inference of the Scholiast : 7 
7 €rabXdov éoOys. We are plainly not at 
liberty to compare the wyvxpav cidiavov 
pdppaxov aipay of Ol. 9, 104 (1) because this 
was an institution peculiar to Pellene, and 
(2) because there was a special reason for 
the institution of a prize so bizarre. viz. 
that the games at Pellene were held in 
winter. (Sch. ad loc. év IWedAyvy  xAai’ 
€did0To TH vixdvTe xeywOvos dpa). But there 
is another passage which throws some light 
on Pindar’s intention when he emphasizes 
this point, that the competitors were naked. 
Pyth. 9, 115 sgq. shews that girls even 
were allowed to be present at the games in 
Cyrene, as one of the institutions perhaps 
of the ‘YAXis orabpa (Pyth. 1,62). One of 
the Argonauts who competed in the games 
at Lemnos before Lemnian women was the 
ancestor of the kings of Cyrene (v. Pyth. 4 
passim). It is clear to me that Pindar is find- 
ing mythological support for the custom as 
practised at Cyrene, of admitting women. 
Taken this way the words écOaros dayudis 
bear (to the cvverot) a clear sign of Pindar’s 
manner. Aesthetical criticism is dangerous 
in these odes; but the thought of the 
Argonauts racing one another for over- 
coats is a decided fall below the epic dignity 
of Pyth. 4. At Pellene the prize was 
probably regarded as a piece of comicality. 

[I have in the foregoing laid no stress on 
the entire absence of proof that dudis ever 
did equal dudi. Rumpel cites no other 
example of the word in Pindar, nor can I 
find any evidence elsewhere of the assumed 
meaning. Thus to Dissen’s ‘dudis pr. 
seorsim non dixit Pindarus’ the tu quoque 
‘audis pr. dudi non dixit Pindarus aliusue 
quisquam ’ is too tempting to be avoided. 

Ol. 2, 65. The peculiar reading rapiots 
of BD* for tizéors in the strange phrase 
Tapa pev TystoLs bedv is not enough to build 
conjectures upon. It probably is a mere 
variant spelling of tidors, te. Tetpious, AS We 
see by comparing xpacovwv, D’s reading at 
N. 10, 72 for Kpeto(o ove. Written in 
ligature ¢, as q (e and ev) were often con- 
fused with d. The latter confusion is better 
known, and has been treated by Cobet: an 
example in Pindar is at Ol. 2, 90 where A 
has evpaxor for duayov. 

Ol. 2, 86 sqgqg. Inattempting to say any- 
thing new on this passage, I fear I am 
aspiring Zets yevéobar. But it seems to me 
that a correction of three letters will restore 
an intelligible construction to these verses. 
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copes 6 ToAG €idds hua: 
palovres b€ AGBpor 
Tayywooig KopaKes ws aKpavta yapveTor 
Atos mpos dpvixa Oetov. 


We are met at the outstart by a cloud 
of witness: yapverov libri c. Scholl. et testi- 
montis (Aristid. ii, 34 D, Theophyl. Bulg. 
Epp. 6 p. 12 Meurs., Greg. Cor. p. 218) 
omnibus. SoSchréder. The use of th dual 
for the plural is not tolerable, as (nider- 
sleeve rightly says. in the theories which 
introduce now Simonides and Bacchylides, 
now Corax and Teisias as Pindar’s rivals, I 
for one can put no belief. But with a read- 
ing of such antiquity as yapverov, and with 
such persistence in the MS. tradition, the 
ordinary methods of criticism are not likely 
to lead us to a definite conclusion. We can 
alter the text as we please, but we cannot 
explain how, in our opinion, the corrupt 
reading found its way into the text. All I 
aim at is to shew that there was once a 
variant reading, with all the marks of 
genuineness. In Simplicius’ commentary on 
Aristotle’s De Caelo (the passage and refer- 
ence, p. 42, 17 Hbg., I take from Schrider) 
we find these words : xopag, paAXov b€ KoXovds, 
dxpavta yapvopevos Aws mpos opvixa Oeiov. 
Schrider Says merely non refragatur, i.e., 
lectiont yapverov. But surely the Middle 
yapvopevos in a prose writer ought to be 
clear evidence that the quotation is following 
very closely the words of the original. The 
participle in Simplicius is required by the 
turn of the sentence: restoring the indica- 
tive, we light upon yapverac which Tycho 
Mommsen had already adopted, accepting 
the construction as Schema Pindaricum. 
Now we cannot argue that yapvera: if original 
was replaced by yapverov in order to get rid 
of this Schema, for the construction is a 
favourite with the old interpreters, as even 
a casual survey of the Scholia will shew. 
Why then was yapvera: not kept? I can 
suggest two reasons: (1) The use of the 
Present Middle may have seemed impossible 
to a scribe familiar with the frequent active 
form. The case of the Future at Isth. 1, 
34, where we have yapicopa: without any 
variant is different, on account of the common 
occurrence of Future Middle with words of 
hearing, seeing, &c., while deidw but defoopar 
may have exercised an influence. This 
analogy indeed is recognised by Gilder- 
sleeve as an agent in the formation of 
yapvouat (Introduction p. cii.: he cites 
the list in Rutherford’s New Phrynichus 
p. 383). 

(2) There may have been a misreading 


of the abbreviation for the termination—rax 
as—rov.} 

This may be thought mere speculation ; 
but what are we to make of the rest of 
Simplicius’ quotation? The use of the 
singular in xdépag paddXov dé KoAowws is very 
remarkable, considering the unanimity of 
ancient scholxrs in vegarding the enemies 
of t igie as a flock of crows, or as Sim- 
plicius would prefer, jackdaws, the noisier 
bird (cf. xoAwos in Homer). This indeed is 
at first sight the intention of the poet. 

The picture of ‘ the eagle (Pindar) sitting 
quiet and disdainful on the sceptre of Zeus,’ 
seems to gain by contrast with the numbers 
of his ineffective assailants : ef. Soph. Aias 
v. 171, of the lesser birds in the presence 
of the péyas aiyvrws. Yet the custom of 
poets varies. Thus Theocritus can in con- 
trasting similarly rival claimants to poetic 
merit say (7, 41) 


, On ? > > LA 
Batpaxos dé ror’ axpidas ws Tis épiadw. 


So Vergil with his Argutos inter strepere 
anser olores (Ecl. 9, 36). If then both these 
varieties can exist, we may expect to find 
cases where only one of each class is used to 
point the contrast.2, What if we have such 
a case before us? A slight correction must 
then be made: for xdépaxes read xdpaxos, a 
side-form to xdpagé as dvAaxos to Pvdaég cett. 
The construction is then seen to be pafovres 
de...(yapvovrat) ws kopag yapvera:, and another 
of the examples of Schema Pindaricum dis- 
appears. I speak of course with reference 
to the reading yapvera: not yapverov : assum- 
ing, however, that the existence of the 
reading yapvera: 18 proved from Simplicius 
we must bear in mind the results which an 
apparent example so early in the collected 
poems would have on the criticism of follow- 
ing passages. I have little doubt that such 
readings as dpxai for dpxa, Ol. 11 (10), 6, 
(where see Gildersleeve’s note) are largely 
due to the syntactical irregularity which the 
passage under consideration presented even 
while yapverat was still read ; the corruption 


1 Cf. the reading of B in 91-2 tavdcas avddcouer 
for abvdSdocoua ; also of Codex D at Isth. 1, 15 kad 
radv for cal ra: that is, the abbreviation for ov, “, 
has been wrongly adled. Ido not lay stress on the 
frequent corruption of neuter adjectives used ad- 
verbially from pl. into sg. as at Pyth. 10, 63: it 
may be due to other causes. 

2 Cf. Fulgentius, Mythology, i. 13: corvus secun- 
dum Pindarum solus inter omnes aves sexaginta quat- 
twor significationes habet voewm. This is put as Frag. 
285 (with a query) in Schroder. The conjecture of 
Welcker that Ol. 13, 99 is referred to (by a corrup 
tion of kdpuxos to xépaxos ?) is very wild. I see no 
reason to suppose Fulg. to be mistaken. 
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of xopaxos to xdpaxes removed the only means 
by which the construction could be main- 
tained as regular. It is certainly a remark - 
able fact that in the first case where Schema 
Pindaricum could be assumed (with the 
reading yapvera) there should now be no 
trace in the Scholl. of its being invoked as 
a Geos aro pnxavns. This can only be due 
to a very early corruption of yapvera:, on the 
lines suggested above. I should not consider 
as equally probable a suggestion to which 
Bergk’s reading yapvérwy, ‘garriant licet,’ 
might give birth: viz., that yapverov came 
from the imperative (with which Schréder 
compares irwy for idvrwy, Aesch. Eum. 32) 
by the depravity of the peraypaydpevor (see 
Christ on these passages: Ol. 6, 97; 14, 12. 
Pyth. 1,69; 3, 60. Nem. 1, 24; 7, 83. 
Isth. 1, 26). 

Ol. 2, 107-8 : said of xépos : 
to Aadayjoa OéXwv Kpidov te Oewev Cordv 

kaXots 
Epyous’ érel Wapupos dpiOmov repirepevyev" 
éxeivos 60a xdpuar’ dAAos EOnkev, 
tis av ppdcoar duvairo ; 


We should certainly read xai xeivos with 
Mommsen for éxeivos in v. 99. ézei is used 
merely to introduce a new aspect of Hiero’s 
generosity, and affects equally all that 
follows: cf. Nem. 4,31. azepouayas éwv xe 
gavein Adyov 6 pi cuvieis: eet PelovTad Ti Kal 
mabeiv éouxev. The Paratactic construction 
is frequent in Pindar: a notable instance is 
Ol. 10, 11. sgg. (where the doubt as to the 
reading does not touch the point at issue). 
The MSS. of the better class have xdxeivos, 
the interpolati present éxeivos. I am not 
quite satisfied however with the construction 
kpvpov Oéuev Epyos though adopting in the 
main the necessary corrections of Aristar- 
chus. Theverbshould I think be éruréva 
not the simple ridévar: cf. the adjective éi- 
xpudos Which Pindar uses at Ol. 8, 68. 
Kaibel has proposed épyos éx’: ei Wappos 
«.t.A. which is very harsh, though the use of 
ei is idiomatic: cf. Ol. 1, 77, Nem. 7, 86. 
[t would be preferable to read épyos éru 
Ydppos k.7.A. with Asyndeton, Dissen has 
an excursus (II) in his edition on the subject 
of Asyndeton where instances can easily be 
found of the abrupt manner in which Pin- 
dar turns to a fresh topic. The end of an 
ode is frequently marked by Asyndeton : ef. 
Ol. 3and 13. For the Anastrophe of ézi cf. 
xaitavor Levybevres Ext orépavor Ol. 3, 6 : also 
P. 5, 124. ddmev —éme=eridoiva. At Bac- 
chyl. 7, 8. Blass prints ve(uns ém for ém- 
veins. 


Ol. 8, 54, sq. 


ei D éyw MeAnoia && ayevetwy xidos dvédpa- 
pov vpvw 
py Barerw pe ALOw tpaxet POovos. 


Kdoos é€ dyeveiwy is often taken to mean 
‘glory derived from beardless youths.’ 
But comparing the phrases xidos dvdpav OL. 
9, 88, and, for the use of the preposition, 
Kddos e€ dudixtiovoy Pyth. 4, 66, we ought 
more probably to take the phrase as ‘ glory 
won at the expense of beardless youths.’! 
So in Latin triumphare de aliquo. This has 
the advantage of making ravray yapw below 
somewhat easier. This is usually para- 
phrased by rorryy, ‘the same kind 
of honour as Alcimedon’: as however 
Alcimedon himself won against dyévevou, we 
have to separate ravravy yapw decisively from 
ef dyevetwy Kiddos lest a wrong (ex hypothesi) 
meaning of the latter phrase should be 
suggested. It is preferable to assume a 
meaning for v. 54 which will lead more 
naturally up to what follows. ravravy yapw 
then means ‘the same kind of victory’ viz. 
over dyéve, referring back to v. 54. We 
could also take v. 54 to mean ‘a victory 
won in the past by Melesias.’ ravrav yapw is 
then this same victory. This does not seem 
so good, for apart from other points POdvos 
in v. 55 is naturally the jealousy excited by 
Melesias’ success as a trainer, not that en- 
gendered by his past exploits as a competitor 
in the games, which as the whole passage 
shews had more or less passed out of the 
memory of the Aeginetans. Finally, there is 
no reason to doubt with Christ (p. Ixxv) 
that a distinction was made between zraides 
and dyéveo: cf. Blass Bacchylides? p. Ixv. 


Ol. 9, 13 sqq. 


» , , mre 
ovTot xapaireTewv Aoywv epaea, 
} , ; ; 
avépos audi tadaicpacw poppryy’ eAeAiCwv 
tae , ae 
kAewas €& ’Oxdevtos, aivyoats € Kal vidv. 


A striking instance of the perpetuation of 
error is seen in the interpretation of v. 15 
here. Following the lead of the Scholiast 
all modern editors take € to be the city of 
Opus. viov then has to accept the meaning 
of ‘citizen’ ‘son of the state, his mother.’ 
As confidently as possible one may assert 
that this sense of vids is impossible. It 
must mean ‘son’ in the natural and primi- 
tive sense: filius. € then is clearly Ephar- 
mostus, the victor on this occasion, the date 


1 It is perhaps worth while pointing out that ov- 
AaGels &yevefwy in Ol. 9, 90 means ‘deprived of the 
beardless, his prey.’ For the savage tone of boyish 
exultation cf. Gildersleeve on Ol, 8, 69. 
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of which is recoverable from the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri, vol. ii. as 468 B.c. 

This error has had considerable effect in 
determining the relations of the second 
person celebrated in the ode, Lampromachus 
(v. 90) to Epharmostus. The Scholiast on 
that verse simply says that Lampromachus 
was a kinsman of Epharmostus. This was 
no more than the circumstances of the ode 
made probable of themselves. Now we 
have, apart from the statement of v. 15 
above, other indications of a limiting kind. 
In v. 67 we find @erov vidvy used in such a 
way as to be significant of one or other of 
the victors ; while the parallel of Achilles 
and Patroclus in v. 82 sqq. shews that ties 
of special closeness held the two together. 
It is not unnatural to assume that Lampro- 
machus was first the zaidcxa of Epharmostus, 
who subsequently adopted him as his son. 
It would be, I fear, éy@pa copia to see in 
the words @érios yovos in v. 82 a trace of a 
Mezgerian resporsion to @erds vids. The 
word yovos is corrupt, a trochee being 
needed. Hartung has already suggested y’ 
vids, and though Gildersleeve may be right 
in thinking y’ ‘a poor piece of patchery,’ 
yet its presence may be a finger-post to 
guide us in the way. Otherwise we may as 


well read xotpos as any other of the words 


proposed. 
Ol. 13, 40 sqq. 


év 0) duduadoe Loredavos tebpotow 
IIrowdapwy civ rarpi parporepat 
Tepia 0 eWovr’ ’Epitipw 7’ dodai. 
pyeg ihe we: 


The Scholiast has preserved the true 
reading in the last verse instead of the 
curious corruptions répyes and épitipor. We 
are prepared then to give ear to any further 
counsel with which he may favour us. 
Indirectly he does help us by his note on 
IIrowdepw civ zarpi in which he mentions 
that the sons of Terpsias were Eritimus and 
Namertidas, while Ptoiodorus was the father 
of Thessalus, father of Xenophon the victor : 
according to others Namertidas was another 
name of Eritimus, who became the father of 
Autolycus. In the face of this confused 
statement editors have usually recoiled. 
There are two names included in it which 
Pindar does not mention explicitly, and for 
which no niche has been found. But on 
closer inspection we see that the construction 
is really Irowodeipw efovra: civ zatpi (on the 
tense I shall speak presently). There is no 
ease in Rumpel of ézeoGar taking civ besides 
the dative (cf. the later cvvérecGar), and the 
suspicion arises that it is a mistake to con- 


nect oiv with the verb at all. civ zarpi se. 


IIrovodwpov is to be taken separately, and very 
possibly the Scholiast’s Namertidas may have 
been, in the account from which he derived 
his list of names, the father of Ptoiodorus. 
With this theory of course goes the demo 
lition of the belief that the father ot 
Thessalus, and grandfather of Xenophon, 
was Ptoiodorus. 

It is a certain advantage to have fom 
persons at our disposal instead of three, fo 
the passage being obviously in crescendo, we 
now distribute more than seven victories 
over these four, not as formerly three. 
Failure to observe that Pindar is thus as 
ceding in the seale of glory won has led to 
various views about paxpdrepa other than 
the simple and true one, that of Dissen, 
which makes paxporepar—dordai the outward 
emblem of ‘more numerous victories.’ Cer- 
tainly paxporepar cannot mean ‘too long,’ a 
‘self-check’ as Gildersleeve thinks. The 
climax does not come until v. 45. éozovto is 
required, finally, as a correction of éyovr 
(Bothe). 

Ol. 13, 107. 

60a 7 ’Apxis dvacowr 
paptupyoe Avkatov Bwpos avaé. 


The MSS. have ’Apxaow dvacocuv, where 
the second word is clearly a gloss on dvaé 
Of the conjectures made already Christ’s 
’"Apxaow torup (cf. Ol. 9, 98), and Mommsen’s 
’A. docov please me most: in the latter it is 
the sense and not the closeness to the ductus 
of the interpolated dvdccwv that is to he 
approved. Christ’s reading however is more 
satisfactory. The word Avxatov does not 
seem to have been noticed. I find it taken 
as an ethnicon, Aws being supplied. Is this 
possible? In the absence of proof I should 
prefer to take the word from Avxatov (the 
mountain) making the genitive depend on 
avaé ‘ lording it over Lycaeum’ 7.e. ‘ towering 
over L.’ This would explain how dvaccwv 
came to be taken as a rendering of dvaé in- 
stead of some more lucid word, as tynAds. 
Plainly avaé was thought to govern Avxaiov. 
The name of the mountain occurs at Nem. 
10, 48 unless the réuevos of the god is there 
meant. 

The alternative to Christ’s torwp and the 
construction and meaning which I assign to 
Avxaiov is to regard the lost word in the 
first line as a noun other than proper op 
which Avxatov now an ethnicon depends. I 
say ‘noun other than proper’ because neither 
Avs ror Znvés will satisfy the metre. Now 
at Nem. 5, 10 we find zap Bwpov zatépos 
‘EAAaviov oravres t.€. Avs ‘EAXaviov. I pro- 
pose to insert rarpds after ’Apxacr. Written 
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zpos this would become unmeaning and be 
omitted. It may be observed that preposi- 
tions are exposed to various dangers in the 
MSS. of Pindar as may be seen from 
Schréder, p. 10. An instance of a prep. 
omitted in the archetype (so Schréder) and 
in Codex A is at Ol. 8, 40 dpovce A for 


avopovoe the true reading: cf. also [é] dddo- 
knoev Pyth, 4, 217 Ambrr. Janet ed 
Pyth. 4, 271 Ambrr. while at Pyth. 9, 62 
the missing syllable has been similarly 
supplied, < m™pos > Onxapevat (others KatOnk. ). 


J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN. 





NOTES ON 


THE numeration is that of Kirchhoff’s 
text, which has been the basis of my work. 
My plan has been the same which I follow 
in all authors,—to read a plain text first, 
and then, after making what I can of it 
myself, to turn and see what others think. 
Hitherto I have been content to compare 
Kirchhoff's notes and Paley and Nauck’s 
text; and their omissions have sometimes 
led me to publish as my own conjectures 
made already—even by Musgrave and 
Hermann long ago. But that has done no 
harm, since Dr. Wecklein has undertaken, 
and nearly completed, for Euripides what 
he has performed for Aeschylus, the im- 
mense task of collecting all conjectures and 
assigning them to their original inventors ; 


in which he may be relied upon for the most 


scrupulous accuracy. Considered even from 
this point of view alone—for the body of 
suggestion it contains—his work is of incal- 
culable help to students; I cannot sufl- 
ciently express my grateful sense of the 
service he has done for both these authors. 
His text gives also more perfect collations 
of the MSS., which I have consulted, and 
the next time I read Euripides it will be with 
Dr. Wecklein’s text ; but at present I have 
only had leisure to consult it for these new 
contributions. Many of mine, as usual, I 
have found anticipated ; but a few of these, 
not being generally accepted, are mentioned 
here with the name of their originator for 
the sake of the consideration they may 
claim from coincident opinion. 

Except to critics, it might seem ungrace- 
ful to welcome a new text by proposing 
alterations in it, but critics know how the 
effect of any marked advance is to quicken 
and help them in removing blemishes that 
still remain. The few small suggestions on 
Sophocles dispersed among these notes are 
chiefly the result of studying the text pub- 
lished by Sir Richard Jebb in 1897 on the 
completion of his great edition. It leaves 
but scanty grains for others to glean after ; 


EURIPIDES. 


there is nothing among mine so good as 
Prof. Tyrrell’s AX’ «2 GeXovTwy y' in OC. 
990 or his émiv in 145 E. 


Aucestis (with Wecklein 1899). 


The earlier lyrics in this play have been 
grievously interpolated. So far as metre 
goes, this is my view of the original : 


iw Zed 7a Tes dv TOpos KaK Vv 
yevoiro Kat Avows TVXas 
Bins Ges 
éfeure TUS ; 7) TEM TPLya Kal 
péXava oroApov wéeTAW 


dpdiBarwued’ 7d ; 


cm ha ° 
TaTat w Tat PEepyTos ot — 
ph a lp ebay 


v= 


e) e “get aie aN ‘ 
ap agia kat opayas Ta0E Kal 
arr , > B , 5 , . : 
mheov 7) Ppoxy depy 
‘ , 
ovpaviw TweAagoat ; 


In 218 I write 7a tis dy or Te Tis GV . 
ejecting 7@s which is an explanation of za ! 
(schol. ris dv ropos TOV Kaxdv Hiv yevolto 7) THs 
7 wov).—In 220 = 234 it seems to me that the 
292 


metre was either & rdpa xoipavoirw as 223. 
225, 265 (and this accounts best for the 
MS. & wapecri kowpavors), or & Kolpavots Tapert 
as 263. But what Musgrave conjectured, é 
TapEecTly Koupavots = €as dajLapTos oas OTEpEts is 
quite foreign to this metre—or I would 
invite those who approve it to produce a 
parallel. 

228 opie 67 wopile: Kai wapos yup 

TOLD ededpes, Kal viv 

Autyptos ex Gavarov yevod 


ee > hi oa F 
Boacov © orévagov ® Pepata 
xOuv Tav dpiorav 
A ' , 
YUVALKG, PapatvouEevav VOT 
1 So in Philoct. 834 where L gives roi 8€ Bicn: 


mas 5€ wor Tavrevdev...the original I suppose was 77 
5¢...Baon ; Hec. 1059 rZ Ba; 
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I do not know how to restore it, but the 
metre of 243 should be_~_  _ _! as 412, 
455, 587, 589, frequently in Andr. 118 sqq., 
764, and 0.C. 1690 which ought to be 
divided thus: 


ov Karola: Kata pe ovios ’Aidas éAor 
TaTpt 

EvvOaveiv yepauw 

Tddawav, ws epory 6 péeAdAwv Bios ov 
Bworos. 


The schol. explains todd’ édedpes by under- 
standing pyxavyv (from 227 eevpe pynyavav 
tw’ "Aduytw kak@v): Kat mpwnv yap Tovrou Tod 
Gavarov etpes pnxaviv: but I do not suppose 
anyone will think that likely Greek: if 
Euripides had meant that, he would surely 
have written rotr’, which is given by cod. ¢ ; 
yet if the truth were rotr, why should it 
have been changed to such a difficult geni- 
tive as rovd' ? ~=Again, if you make the line 
metrical by reading édetpe the verb is not 
appropriate to Admetus. In 710 his father 
taunts him codas 8 édeipes Gore pi) Gaveiv 
more ‘you have found out, discovered, in- 
vented, a method of escaping death for 
ever’; but what the Chorus should say here 
is ‘for in time past also he obtained this 
boon, enjoyed this favour,——and so I 
believe they do say : 


Kal Tapos yap 
ans a 4 
Tov é€7 Nn Upe, kal vov 
Aurypwos éx Gavdrov yevov 


which accounts at once for rotde. The form 
of appeal ‘as before, so now’ is exactly the 
same in 0.7. 52 épviht yap Kai tiv tor’ aioiw 
TUXNVY TapeoxXEs Hiv, Kal Taviv ios yevod: 
and 694 6s 7 éuav yav didav ev movowrcw 
caevoveay kat dpbov ovpicas, Taviv 7’ evrop- 
mos av yévowo. The usual form is ‘if ever 
before, so now,’ that is ‘no occasion was 
ever more urgent than the present’ ; e.g. 
Dem. 882. 17 déouar 8 tyav ravtwv, elrep 
GdAw Twi TwTOTE Tpaypat. Tov vod” Tpocéc- 
xeTe, Kat TovTw mpooexew: Isaeus viii. 5 p. 
69. 6 ef rut otv Kai GAAH TwToTE Sikyn TpoTéo- 
xeTe Tov voor, déomar buoy Kal Tavty Tpowexew 
jpotws : for examples see Blomfield on Agam, 
503 (525 W.) ef ov? rada, padpotor tow id’ 
oppacw Ségacbe ‘with bright eyes now,’ 
Blaydes on Ar. Nub. 356, Thesm. 1157, 
Leaf on Hom. Q 704, Stat. Achill. i. 509 si 
quando, avidissimus hauri. Whence at last 
may be emended Agam. 146 


1 Ithyphallic, of which the best example is the 
poem quoted by Ath. 253 c, Bergk PZLG@ III p. 674 

2 Auratus for #rov: the e% is certainly right, but 
one would expect rather ef rw, if not efrep. 


Togov TEp evppwv <d€>, Kada, . 
Onpav éBpixadrors, et rep Teva, 
Tovtwv aive® EipPora xpavat, 
defia prev katdpouda S€, otpovbav 


‘consent to ratify, if ever any, the portents 
of these fowls,’ That is merely to write 
OBPIKAAOICITIEPTINA for OBPIKA- 
AOICITEPTINA, obtaining the usual for- 
mula of invocation, justifying (as in no 
other way it can be justified) the emphatic 
place of rovrwy, and abolishing the super- 
fluous and inappropriate teprva which had 
been already bracketed by Paley. 

In Ale. 229 you could egualise the metre 
by reading cod ‘znipe, but I do not think it 
can have been so; cov y’ érnipe would be 
good.—Hesych. gives éryvpouwv: éréruxov. 
mapa To éravpetv: Pind. P. iii. 36 has zoAAoi 
ératpov: and there is the same corruption 
in Ar. Eth. p. 1163* 20 dcov érniparo, with 
variants drnvparo and édevpero.—In Hel. 
1354 dv ob Gems ovl’ Sota éripwoas év Gada- 
pots, I thought, like Hartung, that éryvpw 
might be hidden, or some form of this 
verb ; it would account for dy: dv pi Bems 
py? (or pnd’) dota | ’ryvpw would mend the 
metre. Euripides has rotd’ éravpéoOa 1.7’. 
517, Hs ernupounv Hel. 470. 

The metre of 262=270 is .__ followed 
by UV — — (a most common consecution, e.g. 
I.A. 189, 1045, Rhes. 244, Ion 1242, Supp. 
1007) 

vexvwv b€ ropbpevs 

éxwv xeip ext Kovtrw p’ | dn Karet ‘ri 

pedAets ;’ 


therefore Matthiae was right in ejecting 
Xadpwv: but it pains me to see that these 
lines are commonly taken for iambic : 


” 2 i. 2 2. , > no ‘ , 
éxwv xep’ eri KovTrw Xdpwv p’ On Kare ‘ ri 
pedXets’ 
=tm ddpior xvavavyés BAerwv 


The long syllables I have marked should be 
enough to show that cannot be; for Lyric 
never uses such a rhythm. 


1129 HP. otk eorw, adda tHVvd? Spas Sdpap- 
Ta onV. 

AA. dpa ye py te pacpa veptépwv 708" 
cicopa 


with yp. 70d’ 4 superscribed. But that is 
not enough to make the line correct, because 
dpa ye would mean ‘yes, see’, whereas what 
he means is ‘ yet see’, dpa ye piv py dacpa 
veptépwv 70d 7) (or with Herwerden 70de), as 


3 Gilbert for airet, which Dr. Verrall takes to be 
the second person passive ‘thou art prayed’, 
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Soph. 0.C. 587 dpa ye py: Hl. 1243 dpa ye 
pev oy. . . . When py had been omitted 
before yy, the metre was filled out with rv. 


ANDROMACHE (with Wecklein 1900) 


137 dpuwis ex’ dAdrotpias 7dAcds 
év0’ ov didav tw’ cicopas 
=143 yévxiav dyopev 70 88 cov 
oiKTw pepovea TvyXavw 


Bothe for woAews. The tribrach is a link 

between two rhythmical phrases. 

79 &pidi orvyepa KexopvOpevov edipopdias 

88 rapaBadrdcuevan’ Kips cide Adyors 
doALous 


2 
2 


Though Wecklein places my suggestion as 
well as Musgrave’s in his margin, I incline 
to think now that Musgrave was right in 
taking doAdous to be the faulty word. For 
the rhythm with edipopdias and aicAots com- 
pare Ran. 675=706. 

466 pilav por orepyérw Toots yapors 
akowovnrov avdpos evvav 


, ,¢ > , A 
textovow 0’ vuvor épyaratv Svotv 
»” fal a , 
epw Movoa giAovor kpatvew 


There is no doubt about the metre of the 
strophe, 466 like 121 = 130, 294 = 302, Supp. 
601, 604, H.F. 408, and the consecution of 
the pair like 281—2=291—1; but in 471 
L has rexrovwv 6 vuvor épydraw with a cor- 
rection puvow épydta, P rexrovow 6 vtpvor 
{with final s erased) épydra:. First, rexrovow 
is not open to suspicion; see Blaydes on 
téextoves evradanwv vuvov in Ar. Hg. 530; 
and the usual explanation of it would have 
been rexvitév or zoinrav, as e.g. on Eg. 530 
Textoves Tavtes of Texvira. Therefore it is 
unlikely that épyaraw should be ejected. 
The MSS. readings have the air to me of 
being corruptions of an unfamiliar compound, 
and there are two ways by which you can 
regain metre: dvoiv 6’ dpuvow rexrovepyarau, 
or dvoiv buvepyaraw re textovow, of which the 
second seems the better ; it is more favoured 
by the MS., and the compound is more in 
character with others formed of épyarys that 
I have noted—they are few at present: 
purepydtas avip A.P. vii. 394 oidapov aidax- 
«pydtav of a plough-share A.P. ix. 742, in 
Doricising epigrams ; vapdepyarys,xaxepyarns.! 
It would seem that with this termination 
they formed their words in -epy- rather than 
in -oepy- or -ovpy-: cf. Lobeck Path. i. 303, 
Phryn. 675.—It is worth noting the various 


1 Add papuapepyareiv, mpwrepyarns. 
NO. CXXIX. VOL. XV. 


distortions experienced by the compound 
kapixeupyeos aS Bergk writes it in Anacreon 
fr. 91 (iii. p. 279) dia Sydre Kapixevpyéos 
dxdvovo xeipa TUenevar :—this is what various 
MSS. make of it: by one process xapixoepyéos, 
Kaploepyéos, Kaptepyeos: by another Kxapixoep- 

, Sie ai eaPETy ‘ 
YES; KaplKa O Eepy€eos, Kaplka oeyeos, Kaplka 
evepyéos, KapLKov evepy€os, KaptKod evepyéos. 

It was as natural,—far more, for Greek 
poetry to form compounds at its will than 
in English to connect them with a hyphen ; 
Shakespeare says ‘ thought-executing ’, Aes- 
chylus reAcooippwv: and it cannot be too 
often repeated that this is the way in which 
the baffled scribes habitually deal with them. 
Few, probably, realise how many of those 
which they are most familiar with are due 
to modern restoration, as iodpyvpov, Kapo.0- 
dnxtov, diodd0Tw yaver, SopuKkavet Ope, dpakov- 
Gopirov, aveAAnvocrodrov, OerorKvopwrav, Toc ov- 
tapiOuov, otpavooteyn, ampuktomAnkta. ‘They 
were not of course used by Euripides so 
freely or so boldly as by Aeschylus in whose 
style they were so notorious a feature; but 
they frequently occur, and when they do, 
they are mostly mangled in the MSS., as in 
Andr. 463 audi parepas vl. for dudicropas, 
1016 dopt prnorops, epypos modus Tro. 605 for 
€pnporodts, arepor dpovov for dzrepodpocot 
Ll, 732, ddd5exa ordXou vadv for dwdexdoroAot 
vaes 1.A. 272, apd’? édtxtov HLF. 399, Onpov 
Adxva yviwv for Aaxvoyvioy Hel. 379. It 
would be easy to fill pages with the like, as 
in Dion. Hal. de comp. verb. 17 for zoXd«uo- 
xéAade the variants roA€uoro KeAade and roXe- 
pouxeAade: but I will only invite considera- 
tion for one or two new-comers: Plut. Mor. 
950 E says ov yap eis Tobvavtiov GAN’ 7d Tod 
évavtiov POeiperar TOV arodAvpEevwv ExacTov, 
aomep TO Tip bird Tod Voaros eis TOV dépa. 70d 
yap vdwp 6 pe Aicyddos, ci Kat TpayteKas, 
GAN’ dAnOds cize ‘rade UBpiv Sixny 
wupos’. The old reading was zai’ vdwp 
which has misled Nauck (/r. 360) aud Mr 
Sidgwick, but Bernardakis gives it as wave 
vBpw. What then was the term ‘true, if 
tragic,’ that Aeschylus applied to water? 
Plainly what Bernardakis has now restored, 
ravaouvBpcv diknv rupos, an adjective like 
Pidrvfpis (which he quotes) and piovBpis ‘the 
justice that stops the insolence of fire’: no- 
thing could be more Aeschylean.—I am 
convinced that zodAa 6’ érypa maddtpwra 
rabea mpoopever ToKedow petadlis év xpovw in 
Eum. 499 should be éruporadétpwra rabea 
‘from wounds dealt by their own érvpor 
maides’: for érvpa mafea could only mean 
‘real’, ‘genuine’, implying that the aos 
ot Clytemnestra had not been a real one ; as 
in Opp. Hal. v. 305 when he says rore 54 

Cc 
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pu éryrvpos apaev GAcOpos.—oTvyos oTpato 
in Ag. 552 I think should simply be orvyo- 
otparw, and in Aesch. fr. 206 


eEevraBod St wy oe tpoaBddry oropa 
méeugué mixpa yap KOY AlA ZOHC ’AT- 
MO! 


nothing could be more appropriate to the 
sense and closer to the MS. than zixpa yap, 
kovAraloets atpot ‘and deadly-scorching 
its hot breaths ’—parching like the Sun or 
Sirius, ovAvws dornp Hom. A 62, xedadjy xai 
youvata Xeipios afer, adaéos 5€ re xpws tro 
xavuatos Hes. Op. 585, cicdxev alns ’Hédwos 
mavoaito Kat ovAopevou Kuvos aornp Opp. Cyn. 
iii. 324: cf. Hum. 138 dtp@ xatwyxvaivovoa, 
vndvos wupi, and for the crasis, xovAopnéevys 
dAoxov in the epigram Bergk ii. p. 344; for 
the plural form, xiyAas iyererjes in Matro’s 
Epic parody (Ath. 136 c), Nicand. Alex. 266 
dpreddes eAtxas, 293 woores happaxces, 7/7. 
74. 26 xddvxes dpynes p. 101 Schneider. 


TROADES 


513 audi por “TAvov & 
Motoa xawdv tuvov 
515 év daxpi‘o's adew 
@dav ériKndevov 
515 =535 wevxa év ovpeia, 2 and there can be 
no doubt that is the right metre (cf. Med. 
833 sqq., Philoct. 827 sqq.) The MS. deoov 
év daxpvors must be a gloss,—I suppose upon 
detde, as Hom. hymn. xxxi. “HAvov tyveiv 
avre. In explaining such infinitives, they 
often use the aorist imperative though the 
infinitive is in the present tense. 


597 This in Mr. Coleridge’s version is the 
passage immediately preceding: ANDROM. 
‘Come my husband come to me! HECUBA. 
Ah hapless wife, thou callest on my son 
who lieth in the tomb. anpr. Thy wife’s 
defender, come! HEC. Do thou, who erst 
didst make the Achaeans grieve, eldest of 
the sons I bare to Priam in the days gone 
by, take me to thy rest in Hades halls !’— 
Then, as I understand it, Andromache says 


olde rdOo peydrou oxetAuacTa 5é rdcxopev 
ahyn 


oixopevas TOAEws, eri & adyeow adyea xetrac 


sorrow upon sorrow, the public ruin besides 


the private losses, méAe pév €Axos év 70 
Sypuov Tvxeiv, FoAAods 5é roAAGv eayioGevras 
dopwv dvbpas SemAg paorey: tiv “Apys pire, 
didoyxov ary dowiav fvvepivda Ag. 645. 
That surely is her meaning ; therefore you 


want 6é to contrast these other ddyy with 
oide 7080. The MS. has oxérdia rade, and 
my first notion was oyérAow Ta 5é rac xomev 
aAyn, but oyerdiacra 8 (a synonym of 
dyavaxtnra) seems to me altogether better— 
in rhythm for instance, and because oyérAa 
waGeiv is such a common phrase in Euripides 
and elsewhere. The alteration is of course 
the smallest possible, and reminds me of 
Weeklein’s excellent correction of Pers. 
1019 ri & obx GAwArev, péy’ ddracte, Iepoav ; 
for peyddare Ilepoav. 


1090 «i@ dxarov MevéAa 
pécov méayos iovoas 
diraXtov iepov ava peoov tAGTav Técot 
Aiyaiov xepavvodats tip 
"TAobev ore pe woAvdaxpuv 
“EAAdét Adtpevpa yabev eLopiler. 


mdarav Seidler corrected to wAarav: but 
how are you to explain Aiyaiov? Scholiasts 
can explain anything, and the scholiast 
here has no hesitation in explaining, zo- 
pevopevns THS vews TOV Meveddov kata 70 pécov 
méAayos tod Aiyaiov. But no one is likely 
to feel as easy as the scholiast about it, and 
attempts have been made already to emend 
it, Aiyatov ‘the Aegean lightning’ Paley, 
éyvov Hermann. Now, studying these 
lyrics from the metrical side, I came to the 
conclusion, before I had examined the 
sentence and before I knew of other views, 
that Aiyaiov is metrically impossible ; and 
that the scansion required is J _ _, the true 
division of the verses being this : 


«i0’ axdrov Mevéda pecov 
3 OF ; # 
téXayos ioveas dimadriv 
iepov ava pecov tAatav 
7 9 , = 
1092 réoot V _ 
Kepavvogaes up, 
> a 
Thwbev 6a Te pe ToAVdakpiv 


In the strophe read ¢6inevos with Musurus, 
but retain tefyea in 1078. The verse 
corresponding to 1092 is oxados diccov. 
Well, assuming this to be correct, what is 
aiyaiov a mistake for? lTimagine, for 
a&yatov—unless Avs could be understood 
with ’Ayaiov. It is a poetical adjective} 
recorded in several lexicons, as Hesych. 
ayatov : emipbovov. Bekk. An. 334. adds oi 
x Goupacvér. ot 5€, POovepov. Suid. ayaio- 

POovodpa (meaning pov). Kai ayatos 
5 “exigBovos. And jealous was probably its 
only meaning; @avpacrov is dyacrov, agud- 
yaorov: cf. Eust. 734. 63 gore 88 dyater Oat 
pev POdvov, dyaocacGar dé exrAngews.—It is 


1 See the Thesaurus. Liddell and Scott requires 


correction. 
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possible there may be other places where 
this adjective should be restored, just as the 
substantive, which we know to have been 
used by Aeschylus in the @pjoaa, has been 
restored by Hermann in Ag. 136 olov py tis 
dya OedGev...Ag. 654 occurs as a possible 
place, xetpav’ dyaiwv ok dmyverov Gcov—If 
ére or evre were right in 1094, we should 
have to read é£opi{o.. With Nauck’s ds 
we could read zoAvddxpvov as in H.F. 425. 


1280 warep dvagia Aapdavov 
yovas 7a’ ola racxopev dSédopxas ; 


ejecting ras or r7s or rnade before Aapddvov 


1285 AdAaprev "IXvos <Ta> Tep- 
ydpov te Tupt KataiGerar Tépapva 


1296 


Tieton pédea Kat 
Xeperou yatav... 


1305 drados <atados> adiros <adiAos> 
= 1322 pov tyvos eri taXaway ir’ ire. 


Suppiices (with Wecklein 1898) 


c 8’ > »” ‘ id , 
ot 8 otk Exovtes Kal oravifovtes Biov 
gir Cpe f 
dewol, vepovtes TO HOdvw TA€oV jEpos, 
‘ ¥ , > , , 
cig TOUS ExovTas KéVTp AdLévat KaKa ; 


that is, devoi ciow ddrevar ‘are very prone, 
apt, much given to’, as e.g. Mimnermus (1) 
Trag. fr. p. 829 Nauck devoi yap avdpi mavres 
éopev edkrcet Love POovnca Karbavovta 8 
aivéca. The scribe, not perceiving the con- 
struction, wrote a¢.ao.—for I cannot believe 
that Euripides did not write dduévar: at any 
rate the conjecture, which is Musgrave’s, I 
made also independently.—In v. 242 oi & 
ovdev dvres (Vv. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff) 
would be better, as 6 8’ ode ovdeis...vixga in 
fr. 285. 15, a passage worth comparing. 


377 =381 For reasons of metre this 1 
think should run as follows : 


ti pou Tods Kpavel ToT’; Gpa Pidid pot 

Teper <TE> Kal réxvois tapas AnWo- 
peoOa 

ov to céBeas dixav 76 8 Hooov ddixia 

vepovo’ dei Ta SuoTux = mdvTa poy 


Antig. 363=375 is an example. The MS. 
reading is véueis det tov dvorvyy, and I take 
vénovo’ from Canter. The neuter ra dvorvyy 
is of course good Greek, as ra piv ravoipya 
kal madwrpi3y...7a 5¢ Sikara cal Ta yxpnord 
Philoct. 448.—With re xai they are apt to 
omit the re. 


377 


604: yévoir’ dv Képdos: «i & dpetparor 
Povo, paxat, oTEpvoTuTees Gp TOA 


Kool, KTUTOL havynceTat, 

607 tiv’ & ra\awva Woyor, 
tiv’ dv TovO’ airiav AdBoune ; 

=614 0Bw yap 7d mdpos didAAvTAL 

Sika dixay 3 <é&> exadece kai hovos 
ovov, kaxav 8 dvayvxas 

617 Geoi Bporotow vépove 
ardavtwy Tépp’ éxovres adroit. 


This I feel sure is the right metre, a few 
examples of which are indicated in my note 
on Andr. 471. The MSS. give in 607 & 
tadawa tiva Noyov and in 617 GOeoti Bporois 
vepovot L, Geot Bpotoiar vépover P altered to 
vénovow and ravtwy altered to drévrwv. In 
605-6 they give orepvorumeis y' ava Torov 
maAdw xtirou havyoovra : for the conjectures 
see Wecklein’s Appendia. There is no place 
in this metre for a choriambus orepvoru7eis, 
and it must have been some form which 
scanned _V UCL. dva mrodAw (Markland) 
or dw moAw seems probable, as 724 Bon de 
kal kwKuTos Hv dva wroAwv, and Kdézot Or KOTwY 
or some form of it may possibly have been 
the origin of rozov. 


946 ‘No’, says Theseus, ‘the mothers 
must not go and see their fallen sons ; 
dAow?’ iodca Tovcd’ dv HAAOWwpevors. ‘True,’ 
says Adrastus, 


‘ x ¥» ” a , ~ 
TLKPGal Yap OWELS KALA TW TeX veKpW 


L taking this to be xat dua, writes it so in 
full (‘ ut videtur’ Wecklein), a very common 
practice : it has been altered to x’ dua. P 
has been altered to y’ dudrw wéAe. Kirch- 
hoff’s account is ‘ xaparw wéAeu vexp@ & prima 


oo 
manu B. yaya to réAae C. yaa etiam in 


B dedit man. sec.’ What I conjectured 
from this does not appear to have been 
proposed ; it has the advantage of explaining 
kal, and seems to me to account better for 
the MSS. than other readings that have 
been suggested,—xadppdrwv ‘ Even the look’ 


‘ or ‘the sight frixpa yap dys Reiske) of dead 


men’s eyes is grievous’, apart from any 
wounds they may have suffered. Let one p 
be omitted (which often happens with 
doubled letters), and you get kapdruv. 


974 pédea rads év otkots 
KelraL pvypata, TrevOynor 
KoUpal Kov oTédavor Kdpas 
AorBai SF POipevwv aovd— 
ai Te Tas 6 xpvToKopas 
’ArrodAwv otk evdexerat, 
yoorw 8° dpOpevopeva 
ddxpvor vorép’ aet rérAwv 
Tpootépvwv Trvxa Téyéw. 

c 2 


977 
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This is the form that, consulting metre, I 
would present the passage in. 977 is omitted 
in the MSS., but supplied by Plutarch— 
quoting no doubt from memory—in Mor. 
394 B AoBai vexvov POipevwv dowWal as 6 
xpvcokouas "AmdANwv otk évddyera. By 
omitting Plutarch’s vexvwv and combining 
the rest with the MS. dowai tras ypuvooxdpas 
I get both metre and what is much to be 
desired, the article with ypyooxouas.—In 981, 
where the MSS. have votpov, 1 read vorép* 
for metre’s sake, instead of vorepov : and in 
982 zpoorépvwv or zpoarepvov as Cho. 29 
mpootepvo, oTroApot wérAwv: if it had been 
read as mpoorepvw, that would easily cause 
Tpos TTEpvw. 


993 Evadne lamenting her dead husband 
Capaneus ; the metre is bacchiac leading to 
glyconic : 

ti déyyos, tiv’ atyAav 
edigpeve 700 “AXtos 

995 eddva re car’ aib€p’ a 
Aaprad dkvOdav dvupd’ 
immevovoa Ou’ opdvas... 


=1015 po dy redXevtav 

iv éoraxa: tixa d€ pou 

1017 €vvarre: odds dApa Tas 

evxXelas xdpw evOev dpp- 

dow Ta00' azo 7érpas. 
995 ‘and Selene, that chariots her swift lamp 
unwedded through the gloom,’—in unwedded 
state (avupda as an adverb, Soph. “/. 926 
GXextpa yypacKoveay avupevara Te) and there- 
fore without sympathy—‘when Argos hymned 
the happiness of my fatal marriage?’ My 
contributions here are a in 995 and dvupq’ : 
Aaprad axvOoav and inrzevovoa had been 
restored already. The prime origin of the 
MS. reading Aapzrad’ tv’ adkvOda vipdat 
immevovor may have been 


| 
AAMTIAAWKYOOANANYMOA 


meaning Aapradi dkvOda (but of course the 
accusative Aaprdda is as easy as dppa 
immevovoa). dkvGdac would lead to vipda, 
and that to imevovot. 

In 1015 she thinks of suicide—and chance 
fits with her design ; she is standing on a 
high rock and will leap down from it. 
Punctuating at gvwarre (as rhythm indi- 
cates), we have merely to write dAya for 
ddAa as in Menander fr. 312 (Strabo 452 
pia wétpas ard tTyAEhavods aApa... Words- 
worth for d\Aa. Hermann had conjectured 
dApart for dAAa rhs, but the long final 
syllable was my first requirement in the 
corresponding line 995. 
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Hetena (with Wecklein 1898). 
124 ovxow é “Apye <y'>ovd én’ Eipira 
poais 

Mr. Coleridge mistranslates this, ‘No; he 
is neither in Argos, nor yet by the streams 
of Eurotas.’ Paley is right in saying ‘the 
y' added by Musgrave is as essential to the 
sense as to the metre; for otv—ye is equiva- 
lent to yotv. The meaning is ‘Certainly he 
is not at Argos nor at Sparta’ (wherever 
else he may be).’”’ Concerning particles 
combined with ody there is a radical mis- 
conception which it is important to correct. 
It is generally assumed that the inferential 
sense of ovy is primary, whereas it is ac- 
quired. When used by itself as a connect- 
ing particle, it comes to mean ‘so’ or ‘ well 
then’: so does 67, but in combination with 
another particle it has no more inferential 
sense than 67 has, or than to, which is 
another of its equivalents. It merely 
strengthens and emphasises or italicises 
what it is combined with. ovxovr... ye is 
the negative of yotv (in which it is the ye 
that is essential to the meaning, not the 
ovv, just as in 6’ ovy it is the dé which is 
essential) ; for though you could say yotv 
ov« you could not use ot yoty any more than 
ov ye. Thus Eccles. 343 ovxow dAaBeiv y 
aitas éduvaunv ovdauod means—‘ at any rate 
I couldn’t find them anywhere.’ ye is there 
omitted by two MSS.; but it cannot be 
omitted, nor could it be omitted in Ar. Zq. 
465, nor in Soph. Ané. 320 


KP. oip’ &s AdAnpa (or GAnpua) SHArov exzre- 
guxos! ef. 

PY. ovkovy 76 y' Epyov Tovro toujoas Tore. 

where 76 y’ is Reiske’s correction of 1d8’ : 

and equally in Philoct. 872 


ovKouv “Atpetoat Tovr érAnoav edpdpus 

oUTws eveyKelv 
where the meaning is ‘—at any rate the 
Atridae never submitted to endure them so 
patiently,’ the sentence is incapable of that 
meaning without ye. It might be inserted 
after ovrws, but I have no doubt that what 
Sophocles wrote was ovxovy ’Atpeidai y’ avr’ 
érAnoav edvpdopws ottws éveyxetvi—Again in 
‘ Euripides’ fr. 953 

27 dép’ iw 6 viv 8) AapBavew peddrAwv p’ 
dvip 
—-6 ph yevorto, Zed pid’, odd? Exrar wore 


1 If éxmepunds is correct, wornoas will depend on 
S7Ads eu Or yevfoouc, implied from d7A0v. But I 
may suggest that éxwepnvds would be natural for it 
to depend upon (as Pers. 788, Trach. 666, 1129, 0.C. 
804). It is a common enough confusion. 








Se ae bee Oe Bee ee ee es de 
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[ovx obv Dedovons ode Suvapevns éuod]|— 
a ? bad > > , ‘ a 
nv (8) otros athis droBady tiv ovciav 


it is necessary (before ejecting the verse) to 
insert y’ after OeAovons: the place is of 
course vacant to insert it in. But Weck- 
lein justly questions the use of dvvapevys, 
and I think that (as Nauck suggests) the 
verse is spurious. It was added by some 
one who imagined that the absolute asser- 
tion ovd’ éxrat wore required to be so quali- 
fied, not knowing that it was a formula: 
Aristotle’s will in Diog. Laert, v. 1. 11 
ora pev ed day O€ te ovpBaivy, . . . 12 éav 
d& rH tradi ovpBH tr—6 pH yevorto odd’ 
éorar—, . Eur. Jon 456 «i 8’—ovd yap 
éorat, TH Adyw S€ xpHoopar—, Sikas PBraiwv 


dioere: cf. Aesch. Supp. 737. 


362 io Tpoia rartawa <ded gded> for 
metre: ef, Alc. 887 = 904. 


367 Read oAeocav for metre instead of 
oder av. 


371 is mutilated; dvavdpov would be a 
most appropriate adjective, and if written 
with a stroke for the -ov it will be seen how 
easily it might be omitted: Boav Boa & 
avavopov ‘EAXdo éxeAddyo’ dvwrorvéev. 

380. For oyjpa Aeaivns I had conjectured 
oxnp ddcaivers ‘Keep your shape warm in 
your furry coat,’ but [ see that there is 
much to take account of on this line. 
Kirchhoff thought it was the remnant of a 
passage referring to the Boeotian Atalanta ; 
it had not occurred to me it should be 
ejected altogether. But Dingelstadt ejects 
it, and it is bracketed by Wecklein. Is it 
their theory that oyjpa Aeaivys was a 
marginal comment on v. 377, to be ex- 
plained by Ar. Zys. 231 schol. ? 


1218 Tod dai 7d reudpbev avti cod Tpota 
xakov ; for zod dé, as ws dai in 1246, seems 
to me eminently in character with the 
blatant Theoclymenus, as it is with Polus 
in the Gorgias, and with the Chorus in the 
Cyclops 417. It expresses violence or im- 
patience, and is suitable therefore to 
Electra in Z7. 1116 ; nor would I venture to 
alter it for Pylades in Cho. 899. Sir 
Richard Jebb’s judgment on the subject 
(Ant. 318 Appendix) generally seems to me, 
as usual, right. 


1354 seqq. dv od Outs ov6’ doia éervpwoas 
év Gadduos . . . is the passage that most 
piques me in Euripides. It looksas though 
it were quite capable of being explained 
and restored, but I have done no more than 
gather some material and only call attention 


to it here in the hope that others will turn 
their hands to it. But it seems clear that 
Helen is exhorted to propitiate the deities 
of love and joy and revelry. 


1485-6 and 1502-3 do not correspond. 
I am persuaded by metrical reasons that 
1485 zoweévos 6s aBpoxa is sound and the 
error is in 1502 yAavkov éx’ oldp’ dduov. 
Now én’ oldp’ adwov! and ézi rovriov otdya 
are familiar stock poetic phrases, and I take 
it that one of them has been substituted 
where Euripides varied it to the plural, 
yAair’ édf’ aru’ oidpara. 

1536 rapodv te xetpi AevKa O tori’ cio ev 
qv: van Herwerden, IJ find, has conjectured 
and renounced cicéve. (from cio—véw like 
érwéw, tpoovew) ‘ heaped in the sails,’ and I 
also thought of cicévovv, the plural: jv is 
apt to be substituted for oty. A yachtsman 
perhaps would know what they should be 
doing with the sails: they are not yet hoist- 
ing them, of course. In Theocr. xili. 69 
the heroes waiting for Heracles filled their 
time up with cleaning the sails, ioria . . . 
efexaarpov. 


1590 Kai tus 708’ etre, ‘ ddALos 7) vavKAnpia, 
madw rAéwpev,’ & Ercav * KeAeve ot, 
‘ NAY , , uw >? 

av 0€ oTped’ oak 
exactly as in the Phaethon fr. 779. 8 zarijp 
& omoGe . . . trmeve, raida vovberav ‘ éxeto’ 
éla, tHde oTped’ appa, tHde. The MS. is 
3&7 . . 
dgiav, for which Hermann had already con- 
jectured ago. ‘The first requisition is 
addressed to the xeAevoriys, tle second to 
the steerer. 


1667 drav dé kdpyys Kai teXeuTHONS Biov 


So El. 954, Hipp. 86, 0.C. 91. I can never 
read 0.C. 1551 without thinking it should 
be 


LAN ‘ o? 4 a , 
non yap €Eprw Tov TeAEvTatov Biov 
Kapubwv trap’ “Adnv 


‘I am now upon the road to make the final 
turn (rvpatov xaprtnpa Meleag. A.P. xii. 
257, otwéxewa tod Biov kaprtynp, beyond 60 
years, Herodas) and ending of my life—to 
reach its goal—with Hades’: és “Avéav xata- 
Avoovo’ EupoxGov Biorov Eur. Supp. 1007. 
As indeed it had been foretold to him 
évraida kapwewv tov tarairwpov Biov, v. 91. 
If the MSS. reading xpvWwv is an error, it 
would be the easier because potp’ avdpi rad€ 
THde KpvPOjvat xovi had been written a few 
lines before in 1546. It is the adjective 


1 It was unworthy of Bergk to alter Pind. fr. 221. 
3 répmerat 5€ kal Tes em’ oldu’ GArov. 
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TeXevraiov that seems to me to call for 
Kappov. 


Cyctors (with Wecklein 1898) 


63 ov rade Bpopnos, ob [rade] xopor 
Badxxat re Gvpropdpor 


Metre shows that the second rade should be 
ejected. The sentence then is exactly like 
202 ovxt Avdvucos trade, od Kpdotada xadKov 
tuprdvev t apaypata: Andr. 168 ob yap éo6’ 
"Extwp 7d5¢, od Upiapos 0b8& ypvods : Eriphus, 
(Ath. 137d, Kock ii p. 430) 7a8’ 0d Kopw6os 
ovde (Dindorf for otre) Aalis & Supe, ovo 
ettparelwv Oerrarav §érwv tpodai.—It is 
their way in repeating a phrase to repeat it 
in full; as in Trach. 98 for x06. por, 7dbe 
mats they write ou pot, 766t rou Tats. 


366 vydArjs, & thapov (TAdpwv 1) doris 
Swpatwv epertiovs 
368 ixrippas éxOver dopwv 
KoTTwv, BpvKkuv, 
Kaye , , aint 
EbOd Te Savipevos prodpoow ddotow 
371 Oépp’ ax’ avOpaxwv Kpéa. 


gevixovs before ixrjpas in 368 I think with 
Bothe and Hermann should be ejected ; 
and I feel sure with Hermann that évOpezwv 
should be removed from the beginning of 
371. Then the metre will be that which is 
repeated in Ar. Ran. 814-829, as 824 
pypara youdotayn mwaxnddov drorrav | 
ynyevet dvojpart. It is a Dorian rhythm, 
and used there because it was associated with 
big and Herculean themes, whether the hero 
were ascending to Heaven through his dpery, 
or eating oxen whole: as in the fragment of 
Pindar I was emending in the February 
number of last year, fr. 168 (Ath. 411b) 
which ends Bapiv jv diovra diaxpivat orevaypor| 
moAdos év katp@ xpovos. Heracles there is 
amrravOpaxilwy oxen as the Cyclops is preparing 
aravOpaxifew men (242). They were the 
oxen of Theiodamas, Philostr. Jmag. ii. 24, 
and the story is told also by Pherecydes in 
schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 1212, Apollodor. 
p. 97 Wagner, Tzetz. Chil. ii. 465 ; another 
story of Heracles Boudayos (‘ Lucian’ ii. 401, 
A.P. ix. 59. 7), BovOoivas (A.P. xvi. 123) is 
that he took one of the oxen from a cart 
and ate it while the BoyAdrys cursed him 
from a hill, Apollod. p. 86, Tzetz. Chil. ii. 
386: add Eur. f. 687 (Philo ii p. 461), Ar. 
Ran. 506 Botv dxnvOpaxil’ odov for Heracles, 
and cf. Blaydes on Acharn. 85.—I take the 
first occasion of withdrawing my advocacy 
of Xevpdv (v. Herwerden) in Pind. WV. viii. 
46: it is right in so far as Adpor is clearly 
wrong, but the true correction is Cookesley’s 


Xapiddas + €Xa pov, as N.vii. 77 and P.V. 
279, ‘is a light task.’ 


434 ei yap THvd (Dopey Hpépav 
KikAwros éexpuydvres dvociov Képa 

« ‘ a“ ‘ / ‘ , 

as bua pakpod ye Tov cidwva Tov pidov 
xnpevouev TOvd ovK Exopev Katadpayeiv. 


The clue to this is 6a xpdvov, which the 
editors accept in the sense ‘for a long time 
past’; but the Greek for that would be éx 
mokAod or rodtiv Hon xpdvov, Whereas dia 
pakpod means ‘after a long interval’. os, 
therefore, does not mean ‘since’, but ‘in 
order that’, and must be followed by éxounev 
or oxoiev, a sentence like Vesp. 1251 76 
dctrvov ovokevale vav, tva Kal peOvobdpev 
(ueOvwpev Cobet) da xpdvov. I would offer 
merely as a tentative suggestion 


« ‘ a A 9 , 4 , 
Gs du paxpod yoov, of ye Tovde Tov pidov 
xnpevopnev cipwr’, €xomev kataayelv 


if xatagpayeiy is the right word-—for even as 
a matter of language xatadayeiv €xw (in spite 
of xatadayds) sounds as strange as xaramvetv 
diSwy, dépw, would be for zeiv: the simple 
verb of course is good, gayeiv uke. 
Antiphanes 248 (Ath. 7le) év648’ oiceis [71] 
katadayeivy ; cannot be urged, because the 
line is incomplete.—One of the copies has 
katapvyeiv, and Hermann conjectured xata- 
puyyv: Supp. 269 exer yap xarapvyyy. 


Hecusa (with Prinz 1883) 


1 "Hew vexpov xevOpova kat oxdrov ridas 
Auto iv’ "Awdys xwpis oxorar Gedv. 


‘apart’ that is ‘from the Gods of Heaven’ 
(rév ovpaviwy as the scholiast explains it), 
occupying oikia...rd te otvyéovor Geot rep 
Hom. Y 64, regna...dis invisa Verg. A. 


viii. 245. So Orpheus says it was assigned 
for men ywpis dx dbavarwv vatew édos (Proclus 
Tim.p.38 A). Ocoé and a6dvaro are often used 
in discrimination from the y@dvio daipoves : 
Apollodor. p. 14 Wagner, Persephone was 
compelled to remain the third part of the 
year pera [lAovrwvos, 75 5& Aowrov rapa tots 
Geoits: frequently by Aeschylus in the 
Eumenides, 109, 352, 363, 414, who have 
ayn Ocdv diyooratoivra 389, Explain ac- 
cordingly Agam. 642, which has been in- 


1 This should be perhaps omevdounéva 8 agerciv 
Twa Taode mepluvas Oe@v—aréAciay euais (uedérats) 
émixpaiverw und’ eis &yxpiow éAGetvy Sand while I am 
at such pains to relieve (Xen. Cyr. vii. 1. 44) one of 
the gods (Apollo) of this troublesome concern,— 
that he should make my (determinations) of none 
effect! annul them, without even coming to first 
question,—for we are debarred from speech with 
Zeus,’ 
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terpreted in many ways but never, I think, 
in the only way the Greek admits : 


evpypov Tap ov Tpérea KaxayyeAw 
yAdoon piaives xwpis 7 tYny Oedv- 


‘—that observance is separate from the Gods of 
Heaven’, xwpis Oedv eorw 4 tysy. Cf. Plut. 
Mor, 361 


1057 odaxrav xvoi re hoviay Satr’ dviepov 
otpeiav 7 exBodav 
This, which is no metre as it stands, should 
probably be three dochmiacs. Hesych. ex- 
plains dovos: 6 da odhayhs Oavaros, and I 
take ogaxrav here to be an adscript. Then 
you can easily get metre with 


, Se We , > 
kvot te Sair’ dvipepov poviov otp— 
4 >, > , 
etav Tt’ éxBodar. 


Baccuak (with Wecklein 1898) 


Has it ever been suggested that the name 
Bpopros is not originally derived from Bpdpos 
meaning /remitus, but from the grain called 
Bpopost so that the title is virtually 
equivalent to John Barleycorn (Frazer The 
Golden Bough i 284) and the same as the 
Mariandynian Béppos of Bithynian Thrace. 
If it has not been worked out, it would be 
an interesting enquiry—not least from an 
ethnological point of view, considering the 
Malay word bram or brum ‘an intoxicating 
liquor made from burnt palm-sugar or 
molasses, and fermented rice’, from which 
Prof. Skeat (Htymological Dictionary) derives 
our English rwm. References must be sought 
in Hehn Kulturpflanzen pp. 536 sqq. and 
the Thesaurus s.vv. Bpdpos, Bopipos: to 
which I may add an epigram by the 
Emperor Julian on a Celtic corn-liquor, 
where the meaning of Bpouov has commonly 
been misunderstood ; A.P. ix. 368. 3 


. 
H pa oe Kedrot 
a , , ae > , > , - 
tH tevin Botpiwv redfav ax’ doraxvwv 
TH oe xpy Kadeeww Anpyrprov, ob Ardvucor, 
mupoyevy paddov, kai Bpdpov, od 
Bpopuov. 


‘ rupoyevn’ instead of ‘ rupryevn’. ” It is very 
clever; but Bpomos, as I suggest, was 
actually Bpopuos, and SeneAnjiov certainly no 
other than Anpyrprov, for Seuedn, Mr. J. H. 
Moulton tells me, is merely ‘ Phrygian- 
Thracian’ for Earth, and appears in Nova 
Zembla: see Hehn op. cit. pp. 69, 552. 


233 dvacetovra te kopas: metre requires 
this verb in Cycl. 75 favOav yairav <dva> 
geies, and it should be restored I think in 


Autocrates Com. (Ael. W.A. xii. 9) i p. 807 
Kock : 
ola maiLovow didat 
, Rate 
mapbevor Avddv Kdépat 
Kovda mndacat <Tociv 
Kavacetovrat > Kopav vl, KOp.as 
Kdvakpovovaat xEpotv 
’"Edeciav rap’ “Apremw 
/ ‘ « > id 
kaAAiorav, [Kai] roiv ioyiow 


> ‘ ‘ »” e » | e c ‘ 
kel py) yap Eotw 6 eds ovTos ws od 
Pys, 
mapa coi AeyerOw 
The sense appears to require what Paley 
suggests, cei pa) yap eotw ovros, as ov dys, 
eds or Kei ri) Oeds yap Eorwv. 


330 dpas ov ’Axtaiwvos dOAvov pépov ; 
‘Look at Actaeon’s miserable fate!’ This 
use of dpas ; - pointing toan example occurs 
in fr. 420. 1052. 3, Soph. Ané. 712, 
Menand. 350 oa commonly enough in later 
prose, Lucian, Dion Chrysostom, Maximus 
Tyrius ; but when Polus employs it in the 
Gorgias 471 D, he is snubbed by Socrates : 
NWA. ’ApxeAaov Syrov rotrov rév Mepdixxov 
épas apxovra Maxedovias; =U). ci 5é py, adr’ 
dxovw ye. It may have been one of the 
rhetorician’s mannerisms. 


395 ixoiuav rott Kizpov 

vacov tas ’Adpoditas 

év a Ocdkidpoves vewovrat Ovaroicw 
"Epwres, 

Iladov 0, av<@’> éxaTooTopLOL 

BapBéipov ToTapLod poat 

kaprilovew avouBpo (avonBpov Mat- 
thiae) 


‘Cyprus and Paphos (which Strabo remarks 
and illustrates as being habitually named 


together so, p. 33, p. 341) and’ of course 
‘Egypt’, which also, as Herodas says was 
olkos THs Geod: the unshowered land made 
fruitful by the barbarous river many-mouthed 
—what other could it be but Egypt, which 
is constantly called barbarous in the Helena? 
To describe it by a relative dv @’ (as Schoene 
and Prof. Tyrrell rightly read) is a very 
common form of expression, e.g. Callim. h. 
Del. 20 «ai Maxpis ’ABavrias ’EAAoTijoVv, 
Sapd 6 ipepdcoca, ai hv erevnfatro Kizpis... 
—Dr. Verrall’s view (Class. Rev. 1894, p. 
86), that these are aspirations which the 
Bacchanals repudiate, is to me convincing. 


446 éx zapackevys ‘Hermanno monente 
Kirchhoff’. See Lucian i. 206, and compare 
Alexis 264 (Ath. 565 b) adv arroxorovpevdv 
tw’ 4) Evpovpevov Spas, one of two things must 
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be the matter with him: 7 yap épatevecv! 
€mivoety por paiverat Kal Tdvta TO TwWYwVE 
dpav évavria, 7) tAovovaKxdv ToUTw TL TpooTinre 
xaxov ‘it is either because he intends to play 
the épards, or else it is one of the vices be- 
longing to the zdAcvoixy diuywyy’ (see 
Gataker on Mare. Antonin. i. 3). 


419 copay 8 aréyew tparida ppéva re 
TEPLTTOV Tapa PwTav 


I cannot mend this, but it is worth remark- 
ing, that dréyw tt mapa twos is ‘I have 
received a debt’, the perfect of droAapBavw : 
in acknowledging the receipt of a debt you 
said dzéxw (7d xpéos apa cod Syd.) 


623 It strikes me that ddpar’ eppnéev 
xapale should be éppagev ‘dashed’, and that 
in H.F. 856 we should read xatappagw for 
katappyéw, and in 1045 xarap<p>agéw with 
the MSS., as in 1129 cuvypaég’ oixov. Or- 
dinary Greek used jjoow, pjga in this sense, 
and the error at any rate is common. 


996 7d coddov ot pOovs should in my 
opinion be 7d aodov od Lydd (Journ. Philol. 
xxvi. p. 235), of which d6ové is a mistaken 
explanation. Observe now that in substitu- 
ting it in the text for {AG the copyist has 
got not only wrong meaning but wrong 
Greek. You could say od POovd voi rod codoi, 
or with an infinitive ovror PO0vG cor dayovwv 
Tysav yévos: and that you could continue by 
saying rotro pev ov POova, but rotro there 
would be the equivalent of that infinitive. 
Thus in J.7. 491 when Iphigeneia says ri 82 
pOoveis todro; she means ti dé dOovets 7d 
évopa pot A€yew ; but she could not have said 
ti d€ hOoveis por rovvona ; It would be Greek 
for the Chorus to say 76 codov od dbovd cor 
duixew, but not od pbovd 7d copdv. And 
there are numbers of verbs to which the 
same applies, with which you could use & or 
rovro, but only because it was the equivalent 
of an infinitive ; dé in Herodas and Xeno- 
phon is one. 

7a 8’ in 997 belongs perhaps to 998 so 
that it should be rade 7a Kada Biov,? ‘this is 
the real beauty of life, to be reverent and 
holy day and night’, ézi being a mistake for 
éort which of course is inserted often. One 
of the places I think is Soph. Phil. 655 


1 So read for orpatevew (cf. for instance Muson. 
mept xovpas in Stob. Flor. vi. 62). I should like to 
read this verb in the elever epigram of Sophocles on 
Euripides (Ath. 604 d) cot 8 éparevouevp Boppas 
apuidnoe, taking piAodvri éraipay or érépay to be ex- 
planations of a corrupted reading érapev- or érepev-. 

2 For the phrase, add Hyperides fr. 209 Blass. 


NE. 7 tatra yap Ta Krewe tok’ & viv exets ; 
®I. rair’, ob yap adda y’, add’ & Baorélw 
XEpotr. 


‘This and no other,—this that I carry in 
my hand’, where the negative is naturally 
followed by adda as in Longus iv. 21 to the 
question od rat’ jets ovvegeOjxapev; the 
answer is ovx dAAa pev ovv, dAAG Tatra. The 
AAAAT AAAA has caused various corrup- 
tions in the MSS. 


A has tatr’ ot yap adda y’ eof’ & 
L Tair ot yap GAd’ éof a 
hy tavr ov yap GAN’ éo@’ (tor gor’) adn’ & 


éor., [ think, could not stand rightly in that 
place: raitr’, ob yap GAN’ éore would be ‘for 
there is no other’ as in Ar. Plut. 106. 


1145 ds trav OnAvyern orodav 
vapOnkd Te TirTOV aldav 
ér\aBev evOvpaov 


There need be no excuse for offering another 
suggestion on this place. Among previous 
conjectures I like Heath’s morév dida ‘a 
warrant of death’ the best, and after that 
Prof. Tyrrell’s éraxrév “Adav—if only the 
MS. had zAcicrov, there could be no gain- 
saying that. But it was Kirchhoff’s pro- 
posal éri crovaxats that suggested a better 
rhythm, and Tyrwhitt’s Bucrovidwy, which I 
learn from Wecklein, has the same. My 
thought was 


, ’ > ‘ 
vapOnka 7 émrctorAdoay 
élaBev evOupaov 


The adverb is used by Hesiod Scut. 286 to 
describe the way that labourers arrange 
their dress in digging, ot 8 dporjpes jperxov 
xOova diay, €rroroArAddyyv 8 xiTOVas Eo TO- 
Xato, where the schol. interprets it by 
Koopiws Kai avertadpevws. Christodor. A.P. 
ii. 139 uses the verb in describing how a 
priestess of Athena (that is, the statue) was 
attired, wapfévos Avyn, papos émoreiiaca 
Katwuadev ov yaps(ovd’ dp’ Brunck) éeipas 
kpndeuvw ovvéeepyev ‘with a cloak arranged 
over her ghoulders’: cf. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 44 
Medea stealing out, Aarp peév xept érXov ex’ 
éppiow audi pérwra orerapevyn ‘drawing 
her robe over her brows to veil her face’. 
Over or upon should be the meaning always 
of the preposition éri in this compound: 
dvacréAAew is to arrange or tuck up (Nonn. 
D, 48. 316, for wading 338 é« odds aypr 
Kapivov...avacreiAaca xitava) katactéhAew to 
dress down, (Ar. Thesm, 256, Mnesilochus in 
woman's garb, if: vuv kataoreAcv pe TH TeEpt 
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7» oxéAn, Plut. Mor. 69 ec when small children 
fall down, their nurses 7jyepay kal repiérAvvav 
cal xaréoretAav), o-oreAXew to gather the 
dress together close—and soon; all the 
prepositions have distinct significations, 
therefore éxi should describe a method of 


arranging on, as upon the shoulder, and 
that must be taken for the meaning of 
vapOnka 7 émurtoAddav éX\aBe.—Ovpoovs avar- 
tew is the phrase in 169. 

W. Heapiam. 


(To be continued). 





PLATONICA.—1. 


PHAEDRUS. 


234 E ole av twa éxew cimetv aGAAov Tov 
‘EAAjver erepa tovtwv peiLw Kai mrelw epi 
TOD AUTO TpAaypaTOS ; 

pei{w is quite the wrong word to use with 
regard to the plain everyday style of 
Lysias and of the épwrixds Adyos here ascribed 
to him. It would be much more in keeping 
with the style of such a Adyos as begins 
with p. 244, a style which is indeed elevated 
and great. It would not be difficult in any 
case to see what word Plato must have used, 
but the parallel passages within a page or 
two indicate it very clearly. 235 B pydé’ 
dv rote dvvacbat ciety aAXAa TAEw Kal TAELovos 
déia: ib. © rod ov BeAtiw TovTwY axyKoas ; 
and zapa tadr’ dv éxewv eireiv Erepa pi) xelpw: 
ib. D px eAdrrw erepa ertyeiper cimeiv: 236 B 
érepa tAciw Kai mAelovos agia citov Tov 
Avoiov. Plato wrote dyeivw. [Dr. Postgate 
points out to me that, though the Bodleian 
MS. (B) has érepa rovrwv pet{o, the Venetian 
(T) has érepa peiLw rovrwy. If this was the 
order of words, the error would be still 
easier. | 


»” a} 
éreiev Tout 


a 
: . aitav 
237 B Kai wore avTov , ~ 

€pwv 


avd, as pay épOvtTe mpd Tod épavTos déot Xapi- 
feoOat, edeyev te wde. 

Neither aivév nor épav seems quite the 
right word, nor does either of them exactly 
account for the other. AETQN may per- 
haps account for both and is very suitable. 


242 AB jolpat. . . pyndéva mhetous (Adyous) 7 
ve memounKéevar yeyevqoOat Hrot avrov A€yovra. 7 7 
ddXous. . tporavayxafovta: Kat viv ad doxeis 
airs pou yeyevnoGar AGyw Twi pyOjvat. 

Badham has altered the second yeyevjobat 
to yevyoecOar, I think with reason, as the 
Aoyos is still in the future. But the first 
yeyevjoGar seems to me more clearly wrong. 
Surely after werouxévac we could not have 
another perfect, but only the aorist 
yevéoOa. 


ib. © Kal twa dwvnv eoga aitobev axotcat, 
7 PE OvK é@. amrevat. 

I think é@ should be ¢ia. So a little 
below (243 a) in €yvw tiv airiav kai more 
evs, oK Eo x.7.A. the imperfect ézoée 
seems called for. 


244 Cc ryv ye Tov eudpdvon Lytnow Tor 
péAAovtos Sud te dpvibws rovovpéevwv Kal Tov 
GAAwv onpetwv. 

Schanz brackets zovovpévwr, Which is cer- 
tainly a very awkward word, The expedi- 
ent of separating (ytyow from ryv ye tov 
éuppovwv and supplying réxyvyv with the 
latter words seems forced and difficult. The 
old conjecture zovovpevyy would be attrac- 
tive, if it were not tolerably certain that 
Plato would have written not zovovpevny but 
yeyvopevyy, yiyvona being the usual passive 
of mod. I am inclined to suggest dua re 
épviOwy meropeévuv. 


250 c KaBapoi ovres Kal donpavrot rovrov, 
0 viv copa wepipepovres dvopalopuev, daTpeov 
TpoTov dedeopevpev Ol. 

*Aonpavro is explained with reference to 
the copa ona of Crat. 400 o, Gorg. 493 a. 
‘It means’ says Thompson, ‘(1) unmarked 
z.e. unpolluted, and (2) unentombed, unim- 
prisoned, according to the two senses of 
ojpa. But is this quite satisfactory? 
There is nothing in the context to indicate 
that Plato has cua ojya in his mind, and 
how is the reader to find it out? Also 
‘without mark of the body’ is perhaps not 
quite the happiest way of expressing the 
supposed effect of body on soul. Although 
therefore the common view may be right, it 
seems just worth while to suggest danpartor 
as an alternative reading. Parallel to these 
words we have two or three lines above 
OAGKAnpot pev aitol ovtres cal amwadeis 
kax@v. The words of 248 c must also be 
taken into account ; Gecpos 8’ ’Adpacrteias ode 
yrs av Wyn Ged Evvorradds yevonéevy Katidy Te 
tav adyOav, pexpe Te THs érépas wepiddov elvat 
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amnpova, kav det tovto Sivyrat roveiv, dei 
a&BAa BH eva. As we read on, we find 
that the wpa and BAaBy which these souls 
escape is entrance into a human body. 
Those words strongly suggest dmrjpavro 
here. But I do not make the suggestion 
very confidently. 


256 E Kai dmorrépovs epwros xdpw, drav 
yévovrat, yeverGa. 

Read yi(y)vwvra, for drav yévwvrar can 
only mean ‘when they have become,’ not 
‘when they become.’ This is a principle in 
the use of aorists after dray, éredav, éav, &e. 
which scholars still fail to recognise. Cf. 
below on Apol. 31 pv. The aorist yevéoGat 
may be right, but y/yveo6a is more likely. 


257 D ious dé Kai tov Aoidopovpevov aitad 
vopilovTa 

dvediLovta vopilovra 
Nopifovra by itself will not do for ‘thinking 
it true,’ ‘believing it.’ Read dvedifew 
vouilovra, ‘thinking it was a reproach.’ 
Cf. 258 c ole twa odv...dvediLew abrd rodro Ort 
ovyypade; PAI. ovKxovv cixds ye && dv ob 
A€yets* Kai yap av rH Eavrod érOupia, ws Eouxer, 
éverdifo., Where for avro we should read 
either airo or airé aird, and perhaps for 77 
éavrov érOupia the accusative. [Dr. Postgate 
points out, | think rightly, that 257 c 
(dveidie) and 258 c are in favour of reading 
here simply d6vediLovra]. 


oveu Adyev a deyev. 


261 A rovrwv det rv Adywv gives quite a 
wrong sense. Add dxpoadc@a, unless B’s 67 
for det indicates that some further change is 
needed. 


263 A ov mavri dyAov Td ye TovWvde, ws wept 
pev gna tov 7 OUTOY \ dpmovontixas €xonev 
ovtwv sf ‘ 
wep. 8 via oracimotiKas ;...0Tav Tis OVOP 
ein oiOnpov 7} apyvpou, dp’ ov To aitd wavTes 
drevonOnpev ; 
Tovovde should no doubt be rogdvde. Of the 
readings towvtwy and dvrwy the latter 
{preferred by Thompson) seems certainly 
better in itself, though its authority is very 
inferior. Towvrwy is meaningless, and 
évrwv may be thought to be confirmed by 
263 DE hvdyxacey Huds brodaBeiv Tov “"Epwra 
vmTtav dvtwy, 6 adiros €Bovcyby. Is it 
possible that évoyary was the real word 4 


263 C Kadov yoiv av, & Swxpares, eldos ein 
KaTavevonkas 6 TovTo Aafia. 

Is not ¢idos an erroneous repetition of 
<idovs just above ? It is hardly suitable and 
after efdovs in another sense seems out of 
the question. The right word need not 


bear any resemblance to ¢ldos. Something 
like Bonbyya would give the meaning. 

Possibly in 268 c a&@ rév tatra wap’ énod 
pabdovra avrov oldv 7’ elvat qroveiv & épwras the 
account of zoveiy may be the same, that it is 
due to woveiy occurring twice a little before. 
It is certainly wrong, and if the error arose 
in this way it is almost useless to attempt 
to restore the actual word. If we take it 
only as a partial corruption, Schleiermacher’s 
éraicw seems not perfectly adapted to ofdv 7 
elvat, though it might pass. TMlopi{ew may 
perhaps be suggested, though we should 
rather look for zopifeo@a, as in the parallel 
passage 269 c. zopifew in 273 a is hardly 
parallel. 


267 © rav ye piv oixtpoyowy ex) yhpas Kat 
meviav EAxouevov Adywv KEKpaTHKEval TEXVY [4.0L 
gaiverar td ToD Xadxndoviov abévos (7d r. X. 
«6. being Thrasymachus). ‘EAkopéevwv éxi 
with accusative ought to mean, like efAxvoev 
éri in 270 a, that they are drawn from 
some other source or quarter, which would 
here have to be some other subject, and 
then applied to age and poverty. But this 
gives no proper sense. From what other 
subject did Thrasymachus transfer to these 
topics the use of lamentation? What else 
had speakers been in the habit of choosing 
as subjects for lamentation? Perhaps we 
might read ézi yypa xai wevia, understanding 
éAxovevwv in the sense of drawn out, 
protracted, the orator dwelling on his topic 
in sentence after sentence. Cf. the use of 
é\xw for the evolutions of a dance. I have 
sometimes thought oixrpoydwy ought rather 
to be oixrpoydws, as otherwise we might 
expect the article repeated after it. 


275 A todro yap tav pabdvtwv AnOnv ev 
Yuxais mapeLa prvypys dpeAernoia, are bua. 
/ a »” ec > > , , > 
riorw ypadns eEwbev ix adAotpiwv TUT, OvK 
évdobev aitois id abtav dvapipvynorKopévors. 
Anacolutha in Plato are by no means to be 


condemned wholesale. His characters are 
only talking, and the Greeks were no more 
likely to talk with unerring grammatical 
accuracy than ourselves. But an anacoluthon 
ought to be such as a man talking might 
easily slip into, and the accusatives adrovs 
dvapipvyoKopevovs hardly satisfy this con- 
dition. Masculine datives would be the 
least change, the men and their souls being 
treated as identical (so in poetry, Od. 11, 
91: Bacchyl. 5. 78: Eur. Alc. 902). Cf. 


next note. 

275 © D mXéov te oldpevos elvac Adyous 
yeypappevous Tov tov eiddta tropvncat wept dv 
av 7) Ta yeypappeva. 
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Thompson’s defence of eva: will not hold 
water. Perhaps éveiva: (Heindorf «iva: év) 


hoyous yeypappevors ; or did Plato write Adyou 
yeypappévov, ‘something more in writing’ 4 


276 D ols A€ywv waifwy MSS. év ols AEyw 
maifwv Heindorf. Alii alia. Perhaps ofs 
deyw euraifwv. This might account for 
deyov, if that is not due only to the ter- 
mination of zaifwv. 

I add without comment a few other 
changes which occur to me and which explain 
themselves. 


227 Dh yap av <a> doreior kat dypo- 


dereis elev ot Adyo. 


229 © ei dmuoroinv...cita codifopuevos ainv 
x... For efra perhaps ei re or etre. 

230 D domep yap of Ta wewdvta Opéupara 
Gaddov 7} Twa Kaprov mpoceiovtes dyovaw, ci 
€u0t Adyous ottrw mporeivwr...dpaiver wepiace. 
I would rather omit dyovow than with 
Thompson oi. 


9 


238 B yaotpysapyia te <éotar> or <ke-. 
KAjoera>. 
239 A roco’rwv <otv> Kakav 4 


252 p Something like rév re otv “Epwra 
<o¢Buwv &va yé tTwa> Tdv Kad@v pds TpdroU 
exAéyera. 

254 D éredyn eyyis yxovow or nbn eioiv 
(Buttmann <iciv). 

266 © paovra. 

267 B To xawd te dpyaiws ta 7 évavtia 
xawas add the A€yovo. which Heindorf saw 
to be wanted, or something equivalent. 

I do not know why Ast’s é@@adpiav in 
255 p and his 76 etvac in Rep. 395 c have not 
been universally adopted. So with Stall- 
baum’s ééayyeAG in 279 B, the same correction 
which I have made in Zp. 13. 362 c. In 
236 © Band T agree in giving égayyéAAew, 
though the second hand in the latter gives 
the necessary égayyeAciv. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 


(To be continued.) 





ON PLATO, PHAEDRUS 274 D. 


BaciAéws 8 ad tore dvtos Aiyvarou oAns 
@apod wepi THv peyadAnv roAW Tod avw Tdrov 
qv ot “EAAnves Aiyutrias @nBas Karodor kai 
tov Geov “Appwva, rapa tovtov €AOov 6 OcdO 
ras Téxvas amedeée kai Eby Seiv diradoGjvar rots 
GAXos Aiyurriots. 

Badham in his text of the Phaedrus 
(Oxford, 1851) first detected corruption in 
the words xai—"Appwva ; his remedy was to 
insert airov before rov Geov. From this it would 
appear that he did not locate the seat of the 
disorder rightly, which I believe with Mr. 
H. Richards to reside in the last words. 
Thamus identified by Plato with Ammon, 
was no doubt, like Theuth, one of Egypt’s 
ancient deities trav wadadv Oedv (274 C). 


But he has not been mentioned as one in 
the previous context, whereas Theuth has. 
The phrase then can only be defended by 
a couple of hypotheses (1) that Thamus’ 
divinity was a fact which Plato might 
presume was well known to his readers, 
and (2) that the article may refer without 
harshness to Aiyurrias@7Bas. Both of these 
appear to be doubtful. I should have 
thought that the godhead of Thamus, whose 
utterance forms the moral of the story, would 
not be introduced in this oblique fashion ; and 
that an éxet or adrod or some other definition 
of the place would have preceded @edv. On 
these grounds I propose rov @apoidv. 
J. P. Posteare. 





NOTES ON PLATO’S 


Apology 17 B ipets 8 éuod axovoeobe tacav 
‘ > , > / ‘ , > » N 
tiv dAnOeav. ov pevror pa Ala, & avdpes 
"AOnvai Ar eV do D 

nvator, KexaAddernpevors ye Adyous, WoTEp 
ot TOUTWY, pymact TE Kal dvdmac, OvdE KEKOT- 
unpevovs, GAA akovoecOe cixy Aeydpeva Tots 
> a 
émituxovow dvopacw. 


APOLOGY, 17 B, 20 B. 


Many a scholar must have noticed, but 
does not seem to have called attention in 
print to the fact that we have here a bit of 
chiastic order: that eixp is opposed to Kexoo- 
pynpevovs and trois éxitvxotow dvopacw is 
contrasted with xexadAvernpévous ye Adyous. 
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For cixp as opposed to rdgis and xdcpos, we 
may compare Plato’s Gorgias 503 Ef. The 
latest exegetical edition before me says on 
the passage in question, ‘trois dvopace 
duplicates and explains «ixy,’ while another 
recent commentator says ‘ xexoopnpevous 
means adorned with tropes or rhetorical 
figures.’ Neither of these statements is 
true. Socrates is made by Plato to call 
attention to his lack of premeditation both 
in the order of his arguments (eixp) and as 
to the language used (Aeyopeva tots émitv- 
xotow dvopacw, spoken in the words which 
occur to me). 


Apology 20 B viv 8 éredyn avOpirw éorov, 
tiva avrow év vo exes emordtyv AafPeiv ; ris 
THS Toav’Tns dpeTys, THS GvOpwrivys Te Kai 
moXuTiKyns, emiotnpwv eoriv ; 

Socrates is repeating his conversation 
with Callias. If the latter’s two sons had 
been colts or calves, a farmer could 
have been found to give them the true 


excellence of an ox or a horse. Now since 
they are boys, is there anyone who can give 
them the true excellence of a man and a 
citizen ? The familiarity of politics has 
weakened the feeling of most commentators 
and translators for the adjective zoActixés 
as the equivalent of the genitive of zodirys. 
Thus zoAutuxds ovAXoyos, Gorgias 452 E, is 
simply equivalent to rév zoditév avAXoyos, 
and Phaedo 82 A, ot tiv Sypotixyy Kai 
mohuitikny apernv éxirernoevkores is ‘ those who 
have practised the virtues of a common man 
and a citizen.’ Elsewhere, of course, 
mokutiKds means statesmanlike, political, but 
also of the city, as the equivalent of ris 
moAews, aS Republic 521 B, 489 c. Jowett’s 
translation may be quoted, as showing the 
ordinary interpretation of the passage before 
us: ‘Is there anyone who understands 
human and political virtue?’ To the ordinary 
reader, this translation does not make clear 
the force of zoAutuxy. 
T. D. Seymour. 





ATTRACTION THROUGH APPOSITION IN JZIAD X 325, ODYSSEY a 51, 
AND AESCHYLUS SEPT. 3. 


THAT an appositive word is often influ- 
enced by the construction of a relative 
clause which intervenes between it and the 
noun with which it is in apposition, has 
long been recognized, and is a familiar 
truth. £#.g. in a 22 


GAN 6 pev AiPiowas perexiabe THACH’ eovTas, 
Ai@ioras, tot 5x64 dedaiarar, Exyaror avdpav, 


écxarot has been attracted from the accusa- 
tive by the nearer roi. In a 68 


GAAG Toveddwy yarnoxos aoxedés aici 
KvxAwzos kexoAwrtat, dv dpbadrpov dddwoer, 
avrieov Todvdynpor x.7.X., 


[loAvd@ypov has been attracted from the 
genitive. Cf. also T 121 


"Ips 8 até’ “EXevy AcvxwdA€vw ayyedos FAGev 
cidopevn yarow ‘Avrnvopidao ddpaprtt, 

tiv “Avrnvopidns elye xpeiwv “EAukawv, 
Aaodiknv, Upiaporo Ovyarpav eidos apiorny, 


where Aaodixny is attracted from the dative. 
The idiom is common also in prose. Cf. 
Plato’s Apology, 41 A, ei ydp tis...cbpnoe 
tovs dAnOas Sixacras, of wep Kai A€yovrat exer 


dicalew, Mivws te kai “PaddwavOus x.7.r., and 
Republic 402 C ovrws ode povorxol zpdrepov 
eoopueba, ovre adtol ovTe o's hapev Atv Tat- 
devréov eivat Tos dvAakas, Where of diAakes 
is expected. 

I should like to explain by this attraction 
to the construction of an intervening clause, 
three passages which have caused much 
difficulty to commentators : 


X 322 rod dé Kai dAAo Tocov pev Exe xpoa 


xXaAkea Tevxea, 
kadd, Ta TlatpdxAowo Binv 
KaTakTGs, 
UY ’ e a a | ee 
gaivero 8 7 KAnides ax’ Gpwv adyev 
EXoveU, 
/ A Led » »” 
Aavxavinv, wa te Wuyns wKioTos OdeE- 
Opos. 


evapige 


Editors generally supply xpwés as subject 
of daivero, and Hentze says that he has no 
satisfactory explanation for the accusative 
of 325. May we not say that the poet had 
Aavxavin in mind from the first, but that 
the noun was attracted to the construction 
of the relative clause 1 


a 48 ddd\a po apd’ ’Odvoj Saidpove dacerar 
iyrop, 
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dvopdpw, Os O17 nba pidwv aro mypata 
, 
TATXel 
50 vaow ev dudipvry, 60: 7’ dudadrds éore 
badracons, 
vioos Sevdpnecoa, Gea 8’ év dipara vate. 


Most exegetical editions put a period at 
the close of 50, and speak of the ‘asyndeton 
of vivid description’; but the critical 
editions of Bekker and of Ludwich have a 
comma there, and Hayman rightly says that 
vioos is ‘epanalepsis, see on 23, with case 
varied by attraction of dudados preceding.’ 

The third passage to which I would apply 
this explanation is at the opening of Aes- 
chylus’s Seven against Thebes. 


R - , 
Kaddpmov roXirat, xpn A€yev Ta Kaipia 
, A 
doris dvAdoce tpayos év Tpipvy ToAEWS, 
’ 
oiaka vuuav, BrA€papa ji) Koo Urvw. 


Paley says of the last clause quoted: ‘i 
xoyov is to be closely taken with vwpov, for 
which reason it seems better to omit the 
comma usually placed after the latter word, 
“managing the helm without closing his 
eyes.” The yy depends on the indefinite 
dors.’ Verrall places a period at the close 
of the first verse, saying that to the con- 
nexion of the three verses ‘there are two 
fatal objections: (1) the case of xopdv... 
and (2) the want of connexion between ypi) 
déyew 7a xaipa and the following figure ; 
déyew 7a Kaipia is the business of everyone, 
not of a statesman in particular, still less of 
a sleepless pilot.’ Wecklein-Zomarides say : 
éreidy 5€ otaKxa vopav éreenyetrar od pdvov Thy 
cixova €v TpUpvy, GAN’ eudaiver Kai 7d Kaby- 
Kov TOD dpxovTos...dut TadTa mporKoAAarat év 
mapabécre spoorrutws 7 pyows BAéEhapa wy 
Komav Urvn GhAws OpeEr€ Tis va eixaoy, OoTeEp 
nbekev 6 Heimsoeth, korpavd’ ev rpde rH 
ouvaptyoe Tov A€Lewv, ‘ xp?) A€yew Ta Kaipra 
éxeivov, duTis—ToAEws oiaka vwuav, BrE€papa 
py Kopov’ txvw.’ dudotépwv dé tov peroyav 


ovcav TpoTiKav avapeperar 7) pev VO MOY Eis 
TO é€v tptvpuvyn, 7 5 Kotmaov eis TO 
pvrAdoo et: dotis ev Tpipry TOAEWs prddooe 
Ta Tpdypata aitas dv oiaxkootpopos dypuTvos. 
Heimsoeth’s emendation is the less likely 
because Eustathius had xojwév before him, 
and it is unnecessary, since the participle is 
naturally attracted to the construction of 
the relative clause, even though it is most 
closely connected in thought with the sub- 
ject of Acyew ra Kaipa. The thought of 


Eteocles is, then: ‘I am here before the 
break of day, and must devise the wisest 
plans, since I bear the responsibility for the 
safety of the ship of state.’ 
comparison of B 24: 


ov xpi) mavvix.ov evdew Bovdnddpov avdpa, 


The scholiast’s 


is entirely in point, and Verrall’s remark, 
‘The hour (it appears to be scarcely yet 
light, vv. 29, 66) lends significance to the 
figure,’ is correct, but not sufficiently em- 
phatic. This opening sentence of the play 
informed the audience of the time of the 
action, as distinctly as the opening of the 
Clouds—& Zed Baorred, 76 xpjwa Tov vuKToV 
dcov! The dyyeAos xaraoxoros of the Thebans 
visited the Argive camp at night, and 
returned before day-break ; by day he could 
not have mingled with the Argives without 
recognition. In 66 he promises to have an 
Hpepookdrov édOaApuov for the day, «e. to 
watch by day the movements of the enemy 
from a distance, as he had served as a spy 
by night. 

The reader will remember that Euripides 
in his Phoenician Women (97) caused the 
Paedagogus to explain to Antigone his 
knowledge of the Argive army—he had 
been to their camp with a message to 
Eteocles ; but the messenger of the Seven 
against Thebes had enjoyed no such oppor- 
tunity. 

T. D. Seymour. 


ON THE WORD adedetv. 


A critic in the current number of Herma- 
thena raises an interesting point on the text 
of Apollonius Rhodius. In ii. 98 the MSS. 
reading is 
ov’ dpa BéeBpuxes avdpes adetdnoav BactAjos: 
Choeroboscus however (Bekk. Anecd. p. 
1353) quotes the line with dxyjdycav, which 


has been adopted by Merkel and is con- 
sidered as certain by Bonitz and Prof. Jebb. 
On the other hand Jacobs (on Anth. Pal. v. 
279) and Meineke (Anal. Alex. ad Euphor. 
civ.) defend the text. In my recent edition 
of the text I have after consideration seen 
no sufficient reason for deserting the MSS. 
The objection to the text is of course 
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adedciv = dpeXciv, and if this were the only 
instance in Apollonius of this sense of the 
word the proposed correction dxjdnocav would 
be more convincing. This however is not 
the case, for we find iii. 630 


9 8 ddvw rov Seivov, apednoaca ToKnwv, 
eiXero" 


ii. 869 
Aiaxidn, tds Kadov adedyoavras déOAwv 
yain ev ddAXodarp Sv Eupevar ; 


where the sense of ddeidciy is the same as in 
ii. 98, and we also have the adjective (in an 
active sense) in iv. 1252 


aif’ Erhypev, aedées ovAOp€vOLO 
Seiuaros x.7.d. 


If then dxydyoav is to be read in ii. 98 we 
must make the corresponding changes in the 
other three passages. But neither Bonitz 
nor any one else proposes to do this. Be- 
sides this Apollonius has the aor. partcp. 
three times absolutely (= freely, ungrudg- 
ingly) and the adv. ddedefws once—a usage 
which is common enough. Again, Choero- 
boscus is not always accurate in citing 
Apollonius, e.g. he quotes (iii. 386) 

Ainrn, xpedpor (for oxéo por) THd€ oTdAw, 
and, as it happens, Apollonius does not use 
the verb dxydeiv. I do not lay any stress 
on the unlikelihood of a more difficult word 
ageiénoay having supplanted a less difficult 
axndnoav, because there are two or three 
instances where xnddpevos and deddopuevos are 
confused in MSS. Writers later than Apol- 
lonius also use dgedeiv=dpereiv, ‘to dis- 
regard, neglect, pay no heed to.’ Examples 
may be found in Strab. p. 17 (Cas.) ad fin., 
Mus. 303, Nonn. viii. 217, 389, but it is un- 
necessary to quote them. So we find oi 
peideoOa. in the same sense, e.g. Anth. Pal. 
vii. 706 


0vd’ éfeicaro od THs oToas, ovd' Hs wdTpas 


ov THs Woxjs, GAN’ TAGE Sap’ és ’Aidew, 
and id. v. 279 
GAN’ ott’ avOpairuv deiderar ovre Oedv. 


The latter example appears to me to give the 
clue to the much-discussed locus Vergilianus 
nec divom parcimus ulli ‘nor do I care for 
any of the gods.’ 

The meaning of ddedeiv may be traced as 
follows :—(1) ‘to give or spend freely of, be 
lavish of’ with a gen. of something more or 
less under one’s own control such as Biov, 
xXpnpatwv, cwparuv, ete., e.g. Soph. Hl. 980 
yuxjs adedjoavre, (2) absolutely, in the 


partep. ‘freely, ungrudgingly,’ e.g. Eur. J.7. 
1354—cf. the adv. ddedis—(3) ‘to act 
freely or lavishly’ with regard to some- 
thing outside oneself, so ‘to be careless, 
neglectful of, not to reck of’ with a genitive 
of this object. This use seems to be quite 
established for later Greek, the question is, 
does it occur in classical Greek? It will be 
said that its use in later Greek is no war- 
rant for its use in classical Greek. True, 
but it makes a prima facie case for the use 
in classical Greek, and is perhaps of more 
avail to support a text than a conjecture. 
However I venture to think that we have 
at least two examples of this third use of 
adevdetv in classical Greek. One is in Soph. 
Antig. 414 «i ris Todd’ aderdyjoror wovov. Here 
Bonitz has conjectured éxydjoo, in which he 
has been followed by Dindorf, Mekler and 
Prof. Jebb. Bonitz however chiefly relies 
upon Choeroboscus, for he says ‘ Die einzige 
Stelle welche eine Beweiskraft haben kinnte 
ist entfernt, indem Merkel aus Chéroboskos 
axydnoar fiir ddeidnoav geschrieben hat,’ but, 
as we have seen, Apoll. ii. 98 is by no means 
‘die einzige Stelle’ even in Apollonius. 
Prof. Jebb remarks in his note ad loc. that 
agedeiy wovov could mean only ‘to be 
unsparing of labour,’ but, with all respect 
to him, the phrase seems exactly similar to 
adedjoavras adb\wv quoted above from 
Apollonius where there is no doubt about 
the meaning. It is not therefore absurd to 
suppose that adedety rovov could also mean 
‘to neglect the labour.’ The other place is 
Thue. iv. 26 where it is said of the helots 
attempting to land provisions on Sphacteria 
trois dé dpedis 6 karamAovs kabeoryKe, ‘ their 
landing was made recklessly,’ without 
regard to consequences, because, as we are 
immediately told, their boats were valued at 
so much money. If Thuc. can thus speak 
of a xarazAovs apedys there seems no reason 
why he could not have said also jdeidyoav 
Tov KatamAov ‘they were careless of the 
landing.’ It appears to me that the pass- 
ages from Sophocles and Thucydides support 
one another, and so in fact Prof. Campbell 
takes them. 

I may perhaps take this opportunity of 
noticing two other points where my critic 
in Hermathena takes me to task. In the 
critical note on i. 110 I quote Rzach’s 
conjecture 7Av0’ éeAdopéevorow for the text 
nrvOev édXSopevoccow. I think it highly 
improbable, but I do not see why it is called 
an ‘impossible ending for a Greek hexa- 
meter.’ I do not see why it is more 
objectionable than pera wrévre xacryvytyow 
(Il. 10, 317), the rule against the trochaic 
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caesura of the fourth foot not applying 
where the line ends with a word of four or 
more syllables. 

In ii. 1260 évvixuor 8 "Apyoro Sanpooivyow 
ixovro Paciv 7 evpd péovra x.7.A. the word 
Sanpootvyow is a correction of George 
D’Arnaud for dAnpoctvyow and this correc- 
tion has been adopted by Brunck and every 
editor since. It is however considered by 
the critic referred to ‘not even probable.’ 


On the other hand it appears to me a 
certissima emendatio (as Wellauer calls it), 
both on the ground of sense—and the 
Scholiast explains ry éurepia—and on 
account of the obvious resemblance in 
uncials between aA and da. In short, as 
Merkel says, ‘ danyoo. restituit G. Arnal- 
dus,’ 
R. C. Seaton. 





GRAMMATICAL NOTES FROM THE PAPYRI. 


I.—ACccIDENCE, 


Tue following notes are collected from a 
reading of recently published papyri, as 
given below.! They do not profess to be in 
any way an exhaustive grammar of the 
papyri, for the reading was undertaken 
solely with an eye to the grammatical illus- 
tration of the New Testament, and pheno- 
mena which had no bearing on this were 
only observed év tapépyw. The ground has 
been occupied, quite exhaustively for the 
small part of it attempted, by Mayser in 
his programm Grammatik der griech. Papyri 
aus der Ptolemderzeit, i. Teil 1898 (only 
Phonology) ; and Deissmann in his two well- 
known works has touched on grammar to 
some extent, though dealing mostly with 


1 The following abbreviations are used :— 

Papyrus Collections. 

BM=British Museum Papyri, ed. F. G. Kenyon. 

BU=Berliner Urkunde, 3 vols., ed. Wilcken, 
Krebs and Viereck (3rd vol. 5 parts have appeared). 

CPR=Corpus Papyrorum Raineri, ed. Wessely. 

PP= Petrie Papyri, ed. Mahaffy. 

RL=Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, ed. 
Grenfell. 

G=An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment etc., ed. 
Grenfell. 

Bry =Greek Papyri, second series, ed. Grenfell and 
unt. 

OP=Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 2 vols., ed. Grenfell 
and Hunt. 

FP=Fayiim Towns and their Papyri, ed. Grenfell 
and Hunt. 

Eud. = Eudoxus Papyrus, ed. Blass. 

Dresd, = Die griech. Papyri Sachsens, ed. Wessely, 
(in Berichte der Gesellsch. der Wissensch. zu Leipzig, 
1885) p. 278. 

Miscellaneous. 

WM= Winer-Moulton, Grammar of N. 7. Greck.3 

WH= Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament. 

Deissmann BS=Bibelstudien, NBS=Neue Bibel- 
studien. 

IMA =Inscriptiones Maris Aegaei, vols. i. and ii., 
ed. de Girtringen and Paton. 

Centuries A.D. are denoted by 1/, 2/8, etc. : earlier 
centuries have B.c. attached. 


vocabulary. There is however plenty left 
to glean, if only because no less than four 
volumes of texts have been published since 
the Neue Bibelstudien by the untiring energy 
of Drs. Grenfell and Hunt—apart from the 
Amherst Papyri, the literary character of 
which makes them unsuitable for the pur- 
pose of this investigation—, while the Ber- 
liner Urkunden have been steadily growing 
in bulk all the time. For completeness, I 
have generally put in all my material, in- 
dependently of Deissmann’s notes, where 
they cover the same ground. I write under 
the disadvantage of not knowing what ad- 
ditional material has been brought into the 
forthcoming English edition. 


I.— Orthography. 


The ordinary rules for division of words 
are very generally observed in the papyri. 
The close attachment of prepositions to 
their noun comes out strikingly thereby : 
thus we have xa-7’ Zros, xa-@” Exacrov, é-K TOd, 
and similarly é-s av, ov-« (five times in one 
document)—éévyrisnoews (= €« ovvt.) in RL 


illustrates the same principle. There are a 
good many irregularities—such as rev cov 
y-vavac FP 123 (1/2}, pdo-w OP 294 (1/, an 
uneducated writer, as the editors observe), 
droxabeo-rapevov G 18 (2/ B.C.), yeypa-ppéva 
BU 827, dpa-xpuas, ete.—, but I have made 
no list of them. See Grenfell’s note, RL 
p. 82. 

In verse we sometimes find elided vowels 
written as in Latin: see exx. in Mayser op. 
cit. p. 388. Add IMA i. 1037 [ris plév éyo 
maidwv, Tod § &, » Ailos éyypados ality. This 
supports the MSS writing of the quotation 
in 1 Cor. 15°%, yonora dpiAcat. 

2 If the dignity of the C.R. will permit it, we 
might quote our cockney’s ‘nota t’all, not a bloomin” 
tall.’ 
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Irrational « adscript (yw, yevérOun, etc.) 
is extremely common in 1/ B.c. and 1/, and 
occasionally in 2/: except in the earlier 
papyri, this unpronounced « is impartially 
omitted both where it should and where it 
should not stand. See Blass Pronunciation 
48-50, and Kenyon’s note, BM ii. p. 179. 

oo and rr seem to defy any attempt to 
reduce them to rule. The former greatly 
predominates, but there are words in which 
both occur. Thus in Eud. (2/ B.c.) €Xarrov 
and é\accov have about equal shares. In 
CPR 188 (2/) éAarrovpévns almost immedia- 
tely follows jacov. I give here most, I hope, 
of the occurrences of 77, with dates: 6 Bov- 
Aopevos may form a theory. 

hooov ete. 20 times (2/1 B.c., 2/ B.c., 1/, 
1/, 2/, 2/, 2/3, 2/3, 3/, 3/ bis, and 9 not 
dated); #rrov twice (2/, 4/5) ; dyrrnros once 
(3/). €Adoowv 7 times (2/ B.c., 2/ B.c. bis, 
3/ B.c., 1/, 2/, 3/); €Adrrwv 6 times (1/ B.c, 
2/, 2/, 6/, 6/, Byz.): €Aacodw 1/2 bis; édar- 
tow (or éAarow) 16 times (2/B.c. ter, 1/, 1/, 
1/, 1/, 1/, 2/ bis, 2/, 2/, 2/, 2/, 2/, 6/7): 
éhdcowpa 5 times (1/ bis, 1/, 2/, 2/); éddr- 
Twa none. wrpdcow passim ; mpatTw 6 times 
(2/ B.c., 2/ ter, 6/, 7/). vAdoow thrice (all 
2/) in G, GH, OP and FP; ¢vAdrrw thrice 
(3/, 4/5, 6/). Isolated rr may be named for 
which I have not entered oo parallels :— 


Oarrov 3/4, xpeirr(ovc) 6/7, Oaddrrios 4/, dia- 
tatrw 6/7, mpootatrw 4/, wepitr[...] 2/. In 
BM 46 (4/) both yAéooa and yA@rra occur. 
See WH App. 148 f. 

éav for dv after relatives and conjunctions 


is by far the preponderating form. It occurs 
G 18 (132 B.c.) BM 220 bis (133 B.c.) and 
BU 548 (27 B.c.), four times, against eight 
cases of av in B.c. papyri. The balance is 
rapidly turned, for in 1/ we have édy 25, dv 
7, in 1/2 édv 4 dv 0, in 2/ édv 76 av 9, in 2/3 
éév 5, dv 1. Then there is a sudden drop, 
which however means rather that the con- 
struction is going out of favour than that 
dv is markedly recovering. In 3/ we have 
éav 9, av 3, with 1 from 3/4. In 4/ éay 4, 
av 8. We find éay last in BU 303 bis (586 
A.D.). There are 5 occurrences of it in un- 
dated documents, and 2 of ay (a Byzantine 
papyrus). It is clear that this use is a 
fashion of the first and second centuries, 
during which period dv was perhaps in the 
main literary. As late as 216 a.p. (CPR 35) 
we find js ‘av, with the « deliberately added. 
A curious feature is the absence of édv from 
FP, except ofs éav rvxor elvac (a unique con- 
struction) in 126 (4/), and « twos nav xpia 
coi éorw (almost equally unique) in 130 (3/), 
although two-thirds of the documents belong 
to these two centuries: we have avy three 


times, but in lateidocuments. (The pheno- 
menon is parallel with the absence of the 
articular infinitive in this volume (one ex. 
noted), though the evidence of the other 
collections shows that it was used constantly 
in the popular speech.) I might give the 
references for dy in the period of ¢av’s reign. 
From 1/, ois dv BM 256, dc¢ (= doar) dv BM 
285, or. 8 av BU 112, CPR 1, 11, ds & a 
CPR 4, éws av OP 267. From 2/, ds ay 
BU 71, 6 ay 747, zpos ob 7 av (sic) BU 741, 
9 av CPR 191, éws dv OP 237, ot dv BU 372, 
axp. dv BU 619, dypyns adv 775, dxypis dv OP 
117 (2/3). Some of these (notably BU 775) 
are very far from being literary, but where 
spelling is very wild we are not compelled 
to take much account of so small a difference. 
It seems fair to conclude that ay in cents. 
1/2 was written by those who were particular 
about correctness, and that N.T. writers 
therefore used predominantly the popular 
€av. 

Two combinations only need be mentioned 
in this context, and they belong strictly to 
syntax. In OP 105 (Hadrian’s reign) «i 7 
dAdo aiav <é€>yw seems due to the simple 
substitution of « 7 for 6. But BU 326 
(194 a.D.) ef re éav dvOpwrwov ra[ Oy], and «i 
Tt €av peTa Taita yeypappévov Katairw, seem 
to show a kind of splitting of éav if into ei + 
av (with the usual substitution of éay for 
av), such as might well be encouraged by 
the prevalent annexation of éav for another 
use. Probably the same thing has hap- 
pened in 1 Cor. 7° ei pyre dv ék cvpddvon ([ ar] 
WH). Add for this BM 233 (345 a.v.) & 
vu dv (virtually=6 te av) daafamdds ava- 
Awoys, and FP 130 (3/) & twos Fav...eorw, 
quoted above, to which the same explanation 
applies. The other peculiarity is the de- 
clension of door édav dor or aipjrar in a very 
common formula, the relative agreeing with 
its antecedent in case: e.g. BU 177 (47 a.v.) 
dpovpov déxa dv0 7 Oowv eav Gow oiodv, BU 
197 (18 A.D.) dowv éay aip{ prac]. 

av for édy is naturally rare: I can only 
quote FP 116 (2/), OP 119 (2/3), BU 38 
(2/3), 816 (3/). The scholarship of these 
documents is almost equally elementary, so 
that we gain no real support for a classical 
survival in six passages of St. John (WH), 
though the negative evidence has little 
weight against it. 


Ka?’ éros and similar phenomena are 
very common. For N.T. parallels see WM 
48 n., WH App. 143 f.; for the general 
theory Schweizer Gram. d. Pergam. Inschr. 
116 ff. The exx. I have noted are as 
follow :— 
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xa?’ éros:—Eud. (2/ B.c.); BU 197 ter 
(1/); BM 385, FP 95, CPR 31 quater, BU 
538, 717, 782 (all 2/); CPR 47 (2/3); BM 
483 (7/). éd’ érm BM 306, BU 538, FP 95 
2/). 
; an :—OP 44, FP 113 (1/); BU 647, 
733, OP 50 (2/); OP 53 bis (4/). 

ovx dAcyos :—BU 72 (2/); BU 146 (2/3). 
pel’ drLyov :—BU 388 (2/). 

éduopxeiv:—BU 543 (1/ B.c.); OP 240, 
260 (1/). 

xa’ idvéypadov :—OP 70 (3/). 

trav épexdotwv :—RL 56 (3/ B.c.). 


Et pyv. To Deissmann’s two exx. add 
OP 240, 255, 259, 260 (1/). This form is 
thus fairly established as vernacular Greek 
in the first century. In RL (3/ B.c.) } pq 
oceurs. 


Aiei occurs eight times in CPR (undated) 
in a standing formula: Mayser, p. 16, 
seems to regard it as extinct. 


"ExOés FP 108 (2/), ex6és FP 123 (1/2), 
but xdés BM 214 (37). 


Oideis, pnbeis, etc., are naturally abund- 
ant: I give only exx. dated B.c. :—RL 
passim (3/); PP 13, 17, 18, 19 (3/); GH 
14 (3/); BM 3, 19, 21, 23, 34, 42, 219, 222 
(all 2/); G 11 (2/). Add IMA i. 677 (3/, 
Rhodes), ii. 15 (3/, Mytilene). See Brug- 


/ 


mann Gr. Gram.* 146. 


Airds and its compounds frequently show 
the change of av to a, on which see G. 
Meyer *® § 121 and Dieterich Untersuch. 2. 
Gesch. d. gr. Spr. 78 f. In BM 262 (1/) 
arns is corrected above the line.  drav 
occurs in BM 240 (4/), BU 841 (Byz.). 
Exx. of guar. come in G 45, 46 (1/ B.c.), 
OP 219, 281 (1/), BU 827 (undated) ; of 
car. in FP 119 (1/), BU 380 (3/); of éar. 
in BM 276, 445, OP 295, BU 183 (tr, but 
éavr. quater), 197 bis (all 1/). In OP 41 
(3/4) ’Ayotoro ter: see Kenyon’s note BM 
ii, p. 274. In Le. 2! ’Ayovorov is found in 


NC*A. 


Téocapes and reooapdxovra are overwhelm- 
ingly predominant, and the exceptions are 
often in ill-spelt documents. Téooepa] 
occurs BU 133 (2/), and résoepas CPR 242 
(1/), but there are no parallels till the 
Byzantine age (BU 682, 751, 796, 838, 
OP 145, 149). For reooepaxovra (and 
-kootdés) may be quoted, from 1/, BM 262 
(reocap. bis), CPR 219, 220; from 2/, BU 
68, 69, 86, 102 (also reaoap.), 213, 416, 465 
ter, 834, CPR 29, FP 93; from 3/, FP 61, 
CPR 2031: from 3/4, OP 9; from 4/, CPR 

NO. CXXIX. VOL. XV. 


2016, BM 248; with Byz, BU 308, OP 
143, 149. There are thus less than twenty 
exx. of this spelling in documents ante- 
dating the oldest uncials of the N.T. 
Against this, from 1/ to 4/ alone, I count 
over fifty occurrences of recoap., in addition 
to those in BM and CPR, which I neglected 
to count up. The papyri would seem to 
supply decisive evidence for teacap. as 
the Ist cent. form: for the evidence of the 
N.T. uncials see WH App. 150, Tischendorf- 
Gregory iii. 80. 


’AppaBov has pp in FP 91 bis, BM 143 
bis (1/), 334 bis, BU 240 (the only one 
quoted by Deissmann), BM 334 bis (p once) 
(all 2/), BM 239 (4/), OP 140 (6/) dts. For 
dpaBwv (as to which Deissmann criticises 
WH) we have OP 299, FP 91 (1/), BU 446 
bis (= 80), 601, BM 334 (2/), GH 67 (3/), 
CPR 19 quater (4/). Deissmann has only the 
exx. from BU and CPR, so that the quota- 
tions for pp are raised from 1 to 12, those 
for p from 8 to 11. * 


"Appnv etc. greatly predominates over 
dponv. For the former I count 12 occur- 
rences’ of dppyv and dppevixds between 1/ 
and 3/, with three later ; for the latter, only 
dpoevixov OP 38 (1/, but the companion 
document 37 has dpp.), dpoeves BU 826 
(2/3), dprevdOnrAvs BM 121 (3/). "EOaponoav 
occurs BM 354 (1/ B.c.): on the other hand 
Bipoov appears as Bippov in BU 814 (3/). 


Xtrwv has x.8dva BU 816 (3/), xerov FP 
108 bis (2/), OP 155 (6/). Seo xi6pa BM 46. 
(4/). 

Sdupis BM 190 (3/ 2), odvpidav BU 814 
(3/), opupides duodecies FP 102 (2/), odupidia 
CPR 47 (2/3), odupitw (=-idcov) BU 247 
(2/3), may be quoted for the spelling adop- 
ted by WH. (See Blass VW. 7. Gr. 24.) 
Deissmann NBS 13, BS 157, gives the last 
two of the above, and one from PP (3/ B.c.), 
with one from the same source for ozupidiov. 
I have noticed no exx. of oz., except Louvre 
62 (3/ B.c.). 

Aeyewv is found OP 276 (1/), BU 21 (4/) : 
Aeyeewy BU 113 (2/); Aeywv BM 142, 256 
(1/), BU 140, 272 (2/), BU 156 (3/). 


Tapetov occurs in PP 21 (3/ B.c.), and 20 
times in 1/ to 3/: against this only once 


tapuctov BU 106 (2/). Pai[Ao]viwy BU 816: 
(3/), restored by Wilcken, gives us the 
metathesis seen in dedovns 2 Tim. 41°. 
Tivopat and ywoioxw always from PP (3/ B.c.) 
down, except -once yryvwoxovtes BM 23% 
(4/). 

D 
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’Epavvdw OP 294 bis (1/), 67 (4/), as in 
WH. So épavryrais ter FP 104 (3/). 

Anjpopuat, -Anpais, -Anprrup, etc., almost 
invariably in papyri, except in RL (3/ B.c.), 
and even there one of the dozen scribes uses 
these forms. In 2/ B.c. there are exx. of 
the older spelling, dvruAjyews G 15, BM 45. 
In BU 194 (2/) évreprecAnrra is corrected 
by adding » above the 7. They are formed 
on the same principle as the lonic Aduyopua, 
which goes a step further in assimilating 
AnWoua and AapBavw, but are clearly in- 
dependent. 


II.—Jnflexions. 
First and Second Declensions. 


-apxos and -dpxyys. For -os note zevraxo- 
ciapxos PP 11, 13 (3/ B.c.), Kaciapyos BM 
474 (2/), émapxos FP 21 (2/), BM 245 (4/) 
al., évapyos BM 233 (4/), and cf. pvAap- 
xos and yupvaciapxos IMA i. 127 (1/ B.c.). 
For -ns there are iAdpyns PP 16 bis (3/ B.c.), 
vondpxyyns RL quinguies (3/ B.c.) BU 733, 
FP 88 (2/), romapyns RL ter (3/ B.C.), 
OP 254, 255, 382 (1/), kwydpyxns RL (3/ 
B.C.), immapyns OP 277 bis (1/ B.c.): ef. 
wodeuapyav IMA i. 99 (2/), Kkwpdpyas tb. 
128. “Exardvrapxos appears in BU 21 (4/), 
283 (2/), 390 bes (3/) ; Exarovrapyyns BU 436 
(2/3), BM 276 (1/). 

Heteroclisis in foreign names is seen in 
Kepxecovxy, ard Kepxerovxwv GH 45 (2/), eis 
Kepxecodyxa, év Kepxeoovxus FP 113 f. (1/). 
In GH 74 (4/) Tevripy, against usual Tévrupa 
n. pl. Cf. Mt 2% against 24. ’AxvAa gen. 
BU 71 (2/), but ’Aypirrov BU 511 (1/) 
(contr. ’Aypirma in Ac 25%), 

“Adus gen. dkw OP 101 (2/) and I think 
elsewhere: the N.T. has only ddwy, 3rd 
decl. In BU 146 (2/3) we have dAwvia. 
Note rijv dkww BU 698 (2/). 

’"Apovpys is an extremely common type: 
indeed it may be said that the normal 
declension of nouns in -pa and -via is nom. 
-a, acc. -av, gen. -ns, dat. -». The only ex. 
B.c. is the irregular xaOyxvins BM 41 (161 
B.c.). From 1/ we have édvns (=eidvins, 
which occurs passim in a recurrent formula), 
Gpovpys 6 times, Acirpys 3 times (against 
Aeirpas 11 times), werarroujs and pernAAayvins. 
From 2/, potpys 6 times (1/2), dpovpys 18 
times, ozeipys 10 times, -vins 5 times, -viy 
4 times. From 3/ dpovpys 3 times, which 
occurs 5 times in 4/ and once in 7/. From 
4/ adipy twice, ’Avrioxin (with nom. -ia). 
Not coming under this category are yopys 
{ = x@pas) from 1/, oTepHv (sic) from 2/, 
nmepys pods from 2/ and from 3/, pedaivyy 2/, 
tereheutnxvinv 3/, derroivyv 3/4, diacrnv 6/7, 


which are so few relatively as to be fairly 
assignable to individual blundering. (Zz- 
ceptions to the norm stated are eidvias twice 
in 1/, -vias and -via 7 times in 1/, éyua 7 
times in 1/, -vias once in 2/, and one solitary 
case of dpovpas from 4/ (OP 102). The 
exceptions after 1/ are no more considerable 
than ddeApa (1/) and Aeyovoas (gen., 3/).) 
It seems unnecessary to call these Ionisms 
(with G. Meyer? 95 n). The phonetic law 
which in Attic changed py to pa became 
extinct early, as words like xdpy (for xdépFy) 
show, and analogy would naturally tend to 
make all -4 nouns go together. The con- 
verse process produced Niydav (Col 41°), by 
the help of the old vocative viug@a: see my 
discussion, Camb. Philolog. Soc. Proc. Oct. 
26th 1893. Dieterich (p. 172) quotes AodAa, 
which is like Nuyda. 

@eé voc. BM 121 (3/), as in Mt 27%. 

Xdes from xods regularly: like vois and 
mAods in N.T., the word has followed Bois. 

The types xvpis, xAediv (on which see 
Brugmann Grundriss ii. § 63 n.) are 
common in the papyri from 2/ down. I 
have counted nearly fifty of them, some 
two-fifths being Latin words or names, 
which suits Hatzidakis’s view that the 
Latin voc. in -~ was the starting-point, 
Terpims coming from Ierpév as Evros 
from Evmodt (Neugriech. Gram. 318): it 
ought to be mentioned however that voc. 
in -c never occurs, as far as I have seen— 
KUpie passim, never kip. We have a 3/ 
B.c. ex. in [}]uuAw RL 54, where see 
Grenfell’s note and parallels. 


Third Declension. 


The ace. pl. in -es is extremely common. 
Téooapes occurs on a Fayfim ostracon from 
1/ B.c., and from papyri of 1/ and later 
some forty times. Iavres follows at an inter- 
val, with a third as many, generally in the 
epistolary formula rods évotxovs wavres or 
the like. Other words affected are crarijpes 
(1/, 2/3, 3/), paves (2/), yuvatkes (2/), opmoXo- 
yoovres (1/, 1/), Atxpynrpides and Opivaxes 
(1/2), xépes (2/3), piAodvres (2/, 2/), dvres 
(2/), tyvatvovres (2/3), wpdxropes (1/), réx- 
roves (3/), pidaxes (sic, 1/). In FP 95 (2/) 
we have xoeis for ydas. Of course rods 
and Bacwreis are earlier exx. of the same 
thing. In BU 814 (3/) we have ¢urodvros, 
819 (3/} réccapos, 834 (2/) adravros bis, 
ace. pl. 

Acc. sing. in -av is very common, especi- 
ally in the more illiterate papyri: cf. WH 
App. 157. Sometimes the correct form 
stands in the same document. From 1/ we 
have xdpirav (BU 596), IroAcuaidar dis, and 


‘ 
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(as often in Attic, G. Meyer® 428) @coyévyy, 
Avoyevnv : add yuvaicav IMA i. 995. From 
2/ Awyevidav, Kapaviday bis, raidav bis, bvya- 
répav and pyrépav ter, odppayidav, yuvaikay, 
xepav; pepidav, dravrav. From 2/3 yetpay, 
pndévay, pytépav, yuvatkav, watépav. From 
3/ xetpav quater, wddav, yxépav, dorépar, 
opupioav, (iyiujv Kat dowjv). So ddpavyav 
Amh. Pap. 7 (5/). 

Myrnp voc. BU 814 (3/) ter: cf. WH 
App. 158. 

Nom. eiOvpw GH 32 (2/ B.c.), BM 14(1/), 
etc., is parallel with ddiv, deAdiv, found in 
the Kowy. 


Nom. és is formed from ards GH 15 (2/ 
B.C.). 


’"EXawwv -Gvos occurs over twenty times 
in papyri between 1/ and 3/, which dis- 
counts Blass’s suspicion of the MSS in 
Ac 1. See Deissmann NBS 36 ff. 

From xAe‘s come xXciv PP (3/ B.c.), creda 
OP 113 (2/), kAetoes BU 75 (2/), kXets ace. 
(ib.), crActBas BU 253 (3/). 

“Opvis has dat. dpvé several times in 
BM 131 (1/), a Doric form. See WH 
App. 149. 

Xdpira and xdpw occur together in BU 
48 (2/3): the former occurs in BM 141, 
406 (4). Cf. IMA ii. 35 (1/ Bc.) and 
classical exx. in L. and 8. 


Adjectives. 


"Apyup BU 388 (2/) illustrates ypuoay in 
Rev. 11° 3* AC: the pair naturally influ- 
enced one another, but neither was strong 
enough to fix the form for both. In BM 
124 (4/5) xpvodv % dpyvpav occurs. See 
also Dieterich p. 180. Uncontracted forms 
xpvréw etc. (as in WM 72 n.) appear in 
IMA i. 918 (1/2), 937 (1/), 922 ad. 

“Hywovs (often juve.) makes jucon bis BM 
265 (1/) and jyioovs always, unless Wessely 
rightly restores [jué]-ws CPR 224 (4/). 
With this euntraction cf. ryyav BM 293, 
191 (2/), al. Bpadéa BU 446 (2/), Babéa 
BU 781 (1/). Note jpecia OP 277 (1/ 
B.C.). 

‘Yyj in OP 278 bis (1/), 113 (2/), BU 13 
(iyujv, 3/) ; bya never. 


The indeclinable zAnpys is fairly common : 
ef. WH App. 24, on Me 4%, and C. H. 
Turner in Journ. of Theol. Studies i. 120 ff. 
and 561 f. TAnp" BM 131 (1/) has to 
agree with dpovpas. BU 81, 7071, OP 237 
support it for 2/; GH 69, BU 13, 373 
dis, FP 88, for 3/; GH 75, BM 251 
(wAnpes neut. pl.), BU 411, for 4/; and 


there are the late BU 319 (7/), 371 
(Arab), BM 392 (6/7). 

Tdayxeov (as WH) in BU 451 (1/2), OP 
113 (2/), BU 417 (2/3). So the curious 
form évrdyeov BU 814 (3/), 826 (2/3) bis, 
601 évddxiov (2/3). Tayvrepov BU 615 bis 
(2/), 816 (3/). @arrov OP 122 (3/4). 

Double comparison in peforepos BU 368 
(7/), OP 131 (6/) ; tpecBurepwrépa BM 177 
(1/); mpworicra BU 665 (1/); peyrordraros 
BM 130 (1/2). 

Numerals. 

déxa Svo is normal (over 20 exx. in 1/-4/), 
but dadexa in BU 293 (2/) al. So also deka 
pds UP 248 (1/), déxa tpeis, déxa tpia, (thrice 
—none of rpeis cat déxa), and always déxa 
téocapes, deka wevre (from 3/ B.C.), deka €& 
(in IMA 3/ B.c.), déka dxrwe (in IMA 2/ B.c.). 

13th-19th are regularly expressed (from 
3/ B.c.) with tpurxadéxatos, teaoaperxasde- 
katos, etc. We have rpeoxaidéxaros in BM 
45 (2/ B.c.) and wéurros déxaros in BU 183, 
251 (1/, same hand), but I have noted no 
other exceptions. We note the variants 
teccapacKaidéxatos (OP 266, 1/) and rec- 
capaxadéxatos (Eud., 2/ B.c.). 

For the ordinals in the next decade we 
have €vatos xat eixoords BU 174 (1/), 
téraptos Kal eixootos CPR 29 (2/), zparos 
kal eikxoords FP 68 (2/), €Bdopos Kat eixoords 
FP 51 (2/); but [recoap]axatecxoords BU 
188 (2/), wevrexavecxoords Eud. (2/ B.c.). Add 
Tetpakateckoorov =; in FP 82, 83 (2/), rerpa- 
kaeEnxovrov BU 234 ter (2/). "Evdry xai eixade 
occurs twice (2/), exry Kai eixdds once (2/), 
EBdopy kai eixadds once (2/). 

For the antiquity of these phenomena ef. 
Meisterhans? p. 159 ff. 

"Augdow in BM 113? (6/7) is doubtless a 
mere revival. 

The supposed Hebraistic use of pia (with 
npeepa) for zparn comes in rp pug Kal eixade 
z00 Exeip BU 623 (2/3). 

Cardinals repeated to make a distributive 
may be seen in OP 121 (3/) eiva djon tpia 
tpia Ke €Axvoyn. This is of course no ‘ Hebra- 
ism,’ though efs xai els kat els év Toros Kal 
tomas (Amh. Pap. 1) may be. 


Verbs. 


Augment. Note 7BovrAcero OP 281 (1/); 
nvdoxnoas BM 3 (2/ B.C.) ; oixovopnpevov BU 
832 (2/), oixodopnuery OP 1 (2/3), but 
mporwkodounxacw PP 26 (3/ B.c.) ; dmroKare- 
o7aOy OP 38 (1/)—contr. arexateor. in NT 
texts ; cvvnpyaoato BU 530 (1/), npY (= ap- 
yéoato) BM 165 (1/) ter, but eipyacba BM 
139 (1/), eip(yaoaro) BM 316 (2/), 321 ter 
2/), 325 bis (2/), 166 (2/), eipy(acra.—so 

D2 
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GH write, but the aorist is apparently 
possible) FP 77, 78, 79 (2/). Augment for 
reduplication in éypappevyy BM 122 (4/), 
éBrappevos G 33 (2/ B.C.) éxrnnévos BU 587 
(2/). Dropped augment (reduplication) in 
érowsdxapev GH 14b (3/ B.c.), dvopodoynoaro 
GH 31 (2/ Boc.), eioayounyv GH 78 (4/), 
draitnobac BU 21 (4/), zpoovopacpéevwv CPR 
160, dvayxaobar OP 237 (2/). Cf WM p. 86 
n. 3. 

The curious forms xareaéw ete. (WM 
p. 82) are paralleled by a noun xaréayya in 
BU 647 (2/) bis. G. Meyer® 165 quotes 
éaypa from Zonaras and Suidas as ‘ wohl 
aus einem Dichter,’ which is certainly not 
the case here. He would interpret it as due 
to imitation of epic forms with prothetic é- 
before initial F, 


Inflexions. 

Strong aorists with a suffixes are common, 
especially in uneducated writing. (Cf 
Kenyon’s note BM ii. 272,) From 1/ I 
notice yevdwevos (CPR 1 and FP 22), which 
recurs thirteen times from 1/ to 7/, and 
7AGas (BU 530), which is paralleled by 
7AGa (3/) ter, dvnrOare (3/4), mpoonAGapev (3/), 
y#AGav (and compounds) recurring seven 


times up to 4/, and by éAddrw (OP 123, 3/4). 
"Eoxapev (or drécyapev) comes three times 


between 1/ and 3/, and dmécyay once. 
"EAaBa (and compounds) comes seven times 
in 2/ and 3/, wapeAaBapev once, and zapéAa- 
Bav once: add a Byzantine éAaBapnv. 
Eidapev occurs once (4/) and éra@apev once 
(Byz.); there are also two middles, dve/Aavro 
(2/) and eiAdpefa (3/). The process of assi- 
milating the two aorists active was thus 
well under way, but not by any means 
complete. 

Imperfects with a suffixes are only five :— 
éXkeyas BU 595, pocityayvy GH 41 (1/); 
éBaorafav BU 454, éxorifaney BU 698, 
ovveAcyapev ib. (2/). 

The aorist -av has invaded the perfect 
(see Buresch’s well-known paper on yéyovav 
in Rhein. Mus. xlvi. 193-232). So(rap)e(Andav 
G 18, GH 29, BM 17 (all 2/ Bc.), BU 153, 
538 (2/ a.D.); «ipnxav (sic) BU 595 (1/), 
yeyovav BU 596 (1/), werAadvyxay OP 119 
(2/3) , érdé8wxav BM 17 (2/ B.c.). 

The converse process may be seen in 
ernjdOaor. BU 275 (3/), and in a small cate- 
gory practically confined to uneducated 
scribes, as dreypayounv BU 421 (2/), éypawes 
BU 38, 261 (2/3), npnxes (= eipyxas) BU 261 
(2/3), of8es BU 380 (3/), orovdacérwoav FP 
112 (1/), érepye[s] BU 814 (3/), ddjnes (cb.). 
The 3rd plur. in -ocay occurs in GH 36 
(1/ B.c.) treAapBdvocay, with which cf. from 


the previous century é\apBdveocov BM 18 
and adidecav (= ddetdov) BM 41 (quoted by 
WM 91 n. 5). Later exx. are zpoeyapotcoar 
BU 183, 251 (1/, same hand), and ér7\Socav 
BU 36 (2/3). Iam rather surprised to find 
so few cases. 

Confusion of fut. infin. with aor. is 
common in the form éeAevoacGa, which in 
FP 94 (3/) is clearly fut. In G 30 (2/ B.c.) 
évreraApeba doracecOa, and BU 830 (1/) 
xp?) otv Erosdoew Kal mpoatpeiv, the present 
or aor. is wanted. The Attic 3 pl. imper. 
in -vrwv I have not seen anywhere. -twoav 
is very common from 3/ B.c. down. Meister- 
hans* (p. 167 f) can only quote three exx. of 
-vrwv subsequent to 300 B.c., and it would 
seem that by 1/ B.c. it was obsolete. 


The NT ddvvaca:, xavyaoa (formed afresh 
from the 3rd. sing. by the analogy of the 
perfect) are paralleled by the future yapretoat 
GH 14 ¢ (3/ Bc.), for which we have 
xapierar in OP 292 (1/). Side by side 
with dvvaca we find divy (WM 90) BM 121 
(3/), BU 523. Since the forms dvvopa, 
duvdpevos are not uncommon—BM 45 
(2/ B.c.), BU 246, 388 (2/3), BU 159, 614 
(3/), OP 131 (6/)—it is easy to explain this 
as a mere transference to the thematic con- 
jugation. It cannot of course be a survival 
from the *dvvaa into which analogy brought 
back the oa, for this would have been *dvva. 

The infinitive ypac@a.! OP 104, 270 (1/) 
to some extent supports the NT contractions 
in wewdw and dupaw, which naturally followed 
tysaw in later Greek. The papyri give no 
suflicient support to the active infin. in -ow 
(and by consequence -av), on which see 
Blass Gr. 48. For it there is only dnAotv 
BM 231 (4/); against, peraysobotv OP 101 
(2/), CPR 39 (3/), agwotv GH 14 (3/ B.c.), 
BU 136 (2/), xvpotv CPR 104, to say 
nothing of BeBawtv BM 113 (6/) and éxpe- 
obotv BM 77 (8). 

For the confusion of -€o and -dw (Blass 
p. 47) cf. IMA i. 127 évixer (1/ Bc.) and 155 
Tynoovres (2/ B.C.). 

dvotyw makes aor. nvotynv (BU 326, 2/— 
nvvyn) as in N.T. 

trapwxnxora (‘Epic and late prose,’ Veitch) 
occurs in BU 288 (2/). 

é£w has completely established itself at 
the expense of cyjow, so much so that we 
even have -apééas, mapégat, mapégacbar 
formed from this stem. This requires me 
to withdraw a suggestion I once made ” that 
some seemingly aoristic uses of éo&yyKe 


' Tonic, see Strachan, Herodotus vi, p. lix. 
2 Reviewing Burton, Moods and Tenses, in Meth. 
Times for 1895, p. 254. 
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might be due to the proportion @yjcw: 
ZOnxa = oXHTWw: ErxHKa. 

adyw shows the aorist (xar)jéa in BU 81, 
607 (2/). The perfect dye‘oya comes in OP 
283 (1/). 

dmexpwapynv is the aorist of doxpivoua 
answer: the N.T. dzexpiéyv I only note 
once, BM 121 (3). 

dprafw and Bacrafw agree in showing 
both dental and guttural forms. Thus 
ypraynoav BU 341 (2/), but jpracpéeva BU 
759 (2/)—ef. N.T. jpraynv, jpracOny and 
éptacw ; ¢BactaxOn BU 46 (2/), éBdoragav 
157 (2/3) and 769 (2/), but éBacracey 195 

2/). 

ilies is said by Blass (V.7. Gram. 38) 
to be ‘a word adopted from the literary 
language.’ It is extremely common in the 
papyri, in formulae and in ordinary speech, 
in writings of praefects and of slaves: the 
‘adoption’ would seem to have been very 
thoroughgoing. 

From oiéa we have oidas ete. : izacx occurs 
BU 163 (2/), in an official paper, where the 
literary form might be expected. iocrwoav 
FP 20 (3/4), id0rwoav BU 826 (2/3). 

eipnxa. (for -xa) is not uncommon : FP 123 
bis (1/2), ete. 

eXevoopar is of course the future of épyopat. 
In G 2] (2/ B.c.) we have the active éeXev- 
govres. The infin, éreXevoacGar is common, 
occurring even in early papyri. 

(aw has Bwoas and Bova in Hadrian’s 
letter (FP 19) 

fvpéouar occurs in Kenyon’s reading of 
BM 42 (2/ B.c.): surely we should read jd’ 
evreOupnoba, not pyder ref. ? 

cataAiuravw occurs PP 14, 15 (3/ B.c.). 

mretv BU 34 (2/3), BM 121 (3/), is from 
mtv by the same process as that responsible 
for rapetov and dyeia. 

tivvw in éxrivvw BU 282 (2/) resembles 
xuvvw, which is found in N.T. Future 
amorecow in PP 16 (3/ B.c.): the e must not 
be corrected to «. 

onpaivw has aor. of -nva and -ava form: 
ojpavov FP 119 (1/), érucnpavacbwoav RL 
44 (3/ B.c.), but xatacnunvapevos BU 388 
(2/). Perf. caraceonynppeva OP 117 (2/3). 

dépw has a future éreveyxotpev FP 64 (2/). 
The perf. zpocevyveyxtac occurs PP 12 (3/ 
B.U.), and aor. subj. dzevéxxw in the very 
illiterate BU 246 (2/3)—darevéyxw BU 38 
(2/3). 


Verbs in -mu. 


The perfect éoraxa (in compounds) is well 


attested : cf. WM 93, n 3. So -xadeoraxores 
Louvre 62 (3/ B.c.), ap. RL; peOeoraxévar 
BM 354 (1/ B.c.); ovveorraxévat tb. ; also in 


OP 94 (1/), 97, 364 (1/), BM 306 (2/), 
OP 261 (1/); cuvveoraxvia ib. ; cvvéoraxas FP 
109 (1/); ovvéoraxe BU 816 (3/); émovve- 
ordxanev BM 255 (2/). So éoraxe in IMA 
ii, 35 (1/ B.c.). The Attic perf. dvaré6nxa 
occurs as late as the end of 2/, BU 388, but 
this does not prove it really current. 

There are a good many -w forms, as might 
be expected. ddicravwy BU 542, CPR 5 
(2/), CPR 188 (1/2); é&oravdpevos CPR 20 
(3/). tror@otoa BU 350 (2/); aapaxara- 
tiopat BU 326 (2/), rapariBduevos BM 239 
(4/). dio or 684 BU 261 (2/3), OP 121 
(3/); dio: or S801 opt., BM 24 (2/ B.c.—see 
Kenyon on the badly spelt duplicate 35) ; 
did. (= Side 3 sg. pres.) BU 38 (2/3), edetdu 
(= ede impf.!) BU 602 (2/)!; also, from 
unambiguous -ow stem, dvdidodvra (= avad., 
following diddvra) BU 44 (2/), did0dvr0s BU 
86 (2/). In the aorist we have égdero BU 
159 (3/), CPR 222 (2/) and dwrédero CPR 
191 (2/), (imper. wapddere BU 360 (2/)). On 
the other hand the regular -édoro appears in 
G 25, 33 (2/ B.c.), GH 15 (id.), and in OP 
172 (1/), BU 415 and GH 59(2/). For N.T. 
exx. see WM 95 n. The aor. opt. d0¢ occurs 
in (presumably) three out of four copies of 
Dresd., the fourth having present dédou or 
dudot. Theseare best explained as due to the 
plural, like sit for sie¢ in Latin. 

The subjunctives did0t (from diddw) and 
dot (made by proportional analogy, dd¢ : 56 
= 6.000: dot), on which see WM 95 n, 360, 
have good attestation. Mayser (p. 37) quotes 
dot from a Petrie papyrus of 240 B.c. For 
dSot(s) we have FP 124 (2/) ef ya iby... Kai 
drodwis (with the familiar v for ov); BU 
822 (3/) dAAa...riés Sido; For doi(s), FP 112 
(1/) «iva...dr0d3, BU 811 (1/) épwrd iva dis, 
OP 269 (1/) édv cor 5d (twice however dvs is 
for dds), BU 741 (2/) éav de py [d}rod0t—ei 
py Tporepov arodo|t|, BU 246 (2/3) dws 
avrov dot (present sequence). In two identic 
inscriptions from the early Empire (C.J.A. 
IIL. i. 73, 74) quoted by Viteau Le Gree du 
N.7'. (1893) p. xxi. we find du dv airés zapa- 
dot (73) replaced by wapadé in the more 
correct copy (74). 


The infin. dévac is fairly common: FP 109, 
BU 824 (1/), 34 (2/), OP 68 (2/) (daodévar, 
unless this is really aroddva: after analogy of 
present, but peradodva: in the same document 
makes mere accident likely), BU 38 (2/3), 
326 (2/), 595 (1/—dodovas again), and pro- 
bably elsewhere, though not normal. 


1 On the imper, 58: (df8e:) in BU 261 (2/3) see 
Deissmann NBS 20: like édide it is, he rightly 
thinks, formed from the riénu: analogy. 
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Subj. dé0w comes in BU 635 (2/) éay 8 
py droddow, BM 121 (2/) eins cai daoys. 

From eipi we have juny G 21 (cuvjpyy, 
2/ B.c.), OP 285 (1/), as in N.T., and a fur- 
ther parallel in the alternation of éorw and 
yrw (see Brugmann Gr. Gram.’ 274). pro 
occurs BU 276 (2/3), 419, BM 121 ter (3/), 
BM 46 (4/); but éorw BU 543 (1/ B.c.), OP 
265, 270 bis (1/), CPR p. 19 (3/), BM 233 
(4/), 121 (3/, wapéorw, but Aw ter). “Eorw- 
cay is in PP 14 (3/ B.c.), OP 265, CPR 1 
(1/). A curious substitution of jv for 7 is 


common: BU 543 décwv éay jv (1/ B.c.); 300 
kav d€ov jv, 820 drav jv..., dyAdow, BM 324 
érorav jv (all 2/); BU 48 éay pa evnv, 246 
peAnodrw dpiv mas dAvros jv, OP 63 iva...qv 
(all 2/3). In FP 124 (2/) ei cai ypdupara pn 
jv may be another ex., for the scribe has no 
objection to «i c. subj., and the ‘fourth’ kind 


of conditional sentence is not common. N.T. 
uncials show this phenomenon: C* Matt. 
1013, B¥ A Mc. 518, D* Le. 514, N° Le. 2028, 
A 1 Cor. 164, 8 2 Jo.¥%. The dropping of 
final y—as wepin OP 68 (2/), avéBn BU 821 
(2/), ete.—is a product of the weakening of 
a final nasal (see Brugmann Gr. Gram.® 76), 
which is presumably responsible for its 
wrong insertion : cf. the irrational « adscript 
described above. 

From xdé@nyor comes 2 sing. xa6y OP 33 
(2/): see Brugmann 275, 355. 


Verbs in -vyys preserve their unthematic 
forms in the middle, but have alternative -w 
forms in the active much as in Attic: e.g. 
épvis GH 79 (3/), BU 21 (4/), but duriov 
BU 92 (2/). 

James Hope Moutron. 





THE DELIAN AMPHICTYONY.! 


THERE has been for many years a 
discussion regarding the composition of the 
board of Amphictyones which Athens sent 
to Delos in the early part of the fourth 
century B.c. The dispute is grounded on 
an ambiguity in the heading to the accounts 
presented for the years 377/6-375/4 B.c. 
This runs as follows :— 

[@]eo[é.] Tade expagay ’Audixrioves ’AOnv- 
aiwv a6 KadXéo dpxovtos expt 76 Oapyn\rdvos 
pynvos 76 ext ‘Inmoddpuavros adpxovtos ’AOjvynat, 
év AnjAwr 5é ad “Exvyévos dpxovros peéxpt 76 
@apynAtavos pyvds 16 eri ‘Inmio adpyxovtos, 

dvov Gvov ExacTos aitav Hpgev, ois Avodwpos 
Odrpriodapo SxapBovidns eypapparever, ad 
Xapiravdpo apxovros ‘[duisrns Oeoyévos Axapveds 
peéxpt 76 “ExatopBardvos pnvos 76 éxt “Inmodap- 
avTos apxovtos, Sworyévns Swoutdo Zurerauwyv 
évavtov émi KadAcéo dpxovtos, “Ezvyévy|s 
Mlerayévos x KoiAys, ’Avripaxos Eiduvopuo 
Mapauvos, E{r|ixpa[rn]s Meveotparo Taa- 
Anvevs. 

Accepting this, Dittenberger’s punctua- 
tion, we have presented to us h»rewith the 
accounts of the board for the term beginning 
with the entrance of Kalleas to the archon- 
ship at Athens on the first of Hekatombaion 
377/6 B.c. and ending with the month 
Thargelion in the archonship of Hippodamas 
375/4 B.c. The board in office at the end 
of the term differs in its personnel from the 
board in office at the beginning of the term. 

1 See for literature Dittenberger, Sylloge,? i. No. 
86 and p. 641 ; also the notes. 


From the end of the month Hekatombaion 
in the archonship of Hippodamas (375/4 B.c.) 
to the end of the month Thargelion in the 
same archonship, 7.e. to the end of the term, 
the board is composed of three members 
only, Epigenes Metagenes’ son from Koile, 
Antimachos Euthynomos’ son from Mara- 
thon, and Epikrates Menestratos’ son from 
Pallene. From the beginning of Charis- 
andros’ archonship (376/5 B.c.) to the end 
of Hekatombaion in Hippodamas’ year 
(375/4 B.c.), 7e. for thirteen months, the 
board consisted of the three just mentioned 
and Idiotes Theogenes’ son from Acharnai. 
For the first year of the term, ze. for 
Kalleas’ archonship (377/6 8.c.), the board 
consisted of the three first named and 
Sosigenes Sosiades’ son from Xypete. That 
is to say, the board consists of four members 
for the first year, of four members for the 
next thirteen months, and of three members 
for the last ten months. Three members 
hold office for the whole term, one for the 
first year only, and the other for the second 
year and the first month of the last year 
only. 

A fact of considerable importance has 
been hitherto overlooked in the discussion, 
namely, that the members of the board are 
mentioned in the official order of their tribes, 
and that they belong to the last five tribes 
in that order. Thus Idiotes is from Acharnai 
(Oineis 6), Sosigenes from Xypete (Kek- 
ropis 7), Epigenes from Koile (Hippothontis 
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8) Antimachos from Marathon (Aiantis 9), 
and Epikrates from Pallene (Antiochis 10). 
This is the reason why the term of office 
(scov xpdvov jpéev) of Idiotes is given before 
that of Sosigenes, notwithstanding that the 
latter belongs first chronologically. 

After the heading which has been quoted 
above follow the accounts of the board for 
the term. It is noteworthy in them that 
no rents for reuévy in Delos or Rheneia were 
paid in Kalleas’ year and that rents on 
houses were paid in Hippodamas’ year only. 
The houses were those confiscated at the 
beginning of Charisandros’ archonship. 
Rents would naturally fall due in the 
following year: so with properties let in 
Kalleas’ year. At the end of the four 
years’ term, however, rents due at that 
time were included in the receipts from the 
last year’s transactions. 

The heading to the accounts for the final 
year runs as follows: [Tade €|zpagav ’Apdux- 
toves [a]7d 7d Ski podoprdvos pnvds TO eri 
‘Irroddpjavros dpxovros péxpt Swxparid[o 
apxovtos ’AOjvno., ev AjAw d€ a}rd Tlavypo 
pyvos péxpt Ivppaiblo dpxovtos, ois Atodwpos 
’Oduprjoddpo xauBwvidns éypapparevelv, 


’A@nvaiwy 17 spaces] d0 ’O7nbev, Nixope[y}ys 
‘Télpwvos “AXal[tev’s, "Exvyévys Merayévos éx 
Koi |Ans, "Avtipayxos Evévvopo Mapa vios, 


’Exuxpdatys Meveotparo Mad |Anveis, ’Avdpiwv 
Aapadyns Aapadov, x.7.X. 

This is the heading of the accounts for 
the month of Skirophorion in Hippodamas’ 
archonship (375/4 B.c.) and for the full year 
of Sokratides’ archonship (374/3 B.c.) What 
follows completes what has previously been 
submitted, the whole forming the accounts 
for the four years 377/6, 376/5, 375/4 and 
374/3 B.c., 7.e. from the time of one great 
Delia to the time of the next. That the 
whole four years is looked upon as one term 
is evident from statements which appear in 
the accounts viz. Aide tév woAewv TOV TOKOV 
6x dmédocav tov exi THs iperépas apyijs, 
TeTTapwv érav éri dpxovtwy ’AOyvnot Kaddéo, 
Xapiwravopo, ‘Imzodapavros, Swxpatidos év 
AnAw dé ‘Ezcyévos, Tadato, Irzio, IluppaiGo. 
ef. 1. 120ff. 110ff. The whole account was 
drawn up by the secretary (who held 
office for the whole term) for the members 
in office at the end of the term, care 
being taken to indicate in how far each 
member at any time belonging to the board 
was responsible for the transactions. 

For the last thirteen months of the four 
years the board consists of five members, 
who are chosen from the last five of the 
tribes in the official order. In place of the 
members from Oineis and Kekropis, who 


held office for thirteen months and twelve 
months respectively in the first period, 
appear two new members from the same 
tribes. The inference seems unavoidable that 
the normal strength of the board was five. 
For some reason or other an individual 
appointed from Oineis failed to serve during 
the first twelve months of the term. He 
inay have been Idiotes, and if so, came to 
Delos and began duty at the beginning of 
the second year. Or Idiotes may have been 
a new member appointed to replace the 
delinquent of the first year. Imdiotes at any 
rate serves for thirteen months. He then 
disappears and for ten months Oineis has 
no representative, For the last thirteen 
months it again figures with a new man 
from Oe. 

The first representative of Kekropis, 
Sosigenes from Xypete, serves for one year 
only. He then disappears and for two years 
lacking one month Kekropis has no 
representative. A new man, Nikomenes 
from Halai, is then elected for the last thir- 
teen months. 

The representatives of Hippothontis, Aian- 
tis and Antiochis remain in office for the 
whole four years. 

Can any reason be urged for the irregu- 
larity in the representation of Oineis and 
Kekropis? We know of disturbances hav- 
ing occurred at Delos at about tbis time. 
Thus in line 134 ff. it is stated: 

Oide SdAov Anriwv doeBeias [éxi X lapirdv- 
dpo apxovtos ’AOnvyot, ev AjAw 8é Tadaio, 
t{(unpa| ro [é] rye y ]pal pu |uevor [x]ai depuyia, 
Ort [Kai] €k 76 iep[O TO “A|rdAAwVOs 76 AnALo 
Hyov tos ’Apdixtvovas Kat érv[rrov.]| Then 
follows a list of seven Delians fined a thou- 
sand drachmae each. The penalty was 
inflicted in 376/5 B.c., the crime may have 
been committed earlier. It may be that in 
the disturbances herein mentioned we have 
the reason why individuals shirked the 
service. Those who faced the danger and 
were beaten naturally wished to give credit 
to whom credit was due, hence the precision 
of statement. 

The fact that this board of five was 
chosen from the last five tribes in the official 
order is instructive as to how boards of five ? 
generally were distributed among the tribes. 
With boards of ten there was no difficulty : 
one was chosen from each tribe. Boards 
of five were chosen, one year or term from 
the first five tribes, and the next year or 
term from the last five. At least such was 


1 This was already Dittenberger’s view. 
2 The d8omou0l and the eicaywyeis, for example. 
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probably the case. Aristotle! in speaking 
of the choregi, for example, says: Eici 8 ot 
pev (xopyyol) «is Avoviow xara dvdds, «is 
@apyydua dé dvow gpvdaiv cis wapéxer 3 ev 
plépe] exarépa rav dvddv. That this was not 
always true is shown in the case of the 
Amphictyones themselves; for in 341/0 
B.C.” the board, though still consisting of 
five members and a secretary, was made up 
from the following tribes: Leontis (4), 
Oineis (6), Pandionis (3), Antiochis (10), 
Akamantis (5), Akamantis (5). 

From the fact that in the four years 
377/6-374/3 B.c. the last five tribes are 
represented, it is natural to think that 
another four years term had preceded in 
which the first five tribes had held office. 
This is indeed not a necessary inference, as 
the group to begin may have been chosen by 


1 Ath. Pol. 56, 3. 
* Bull, d. Corr. Hell, viii. (1884), p. 394, n. 7. 
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lot. That the term under discussion begins 
with the year 377/6 B.c. is not due to the 
formation of the Athenian confederacy in 
the preceding year, but to the fact that 
377/6 B.c. was the year following the cele- 
bration of the great Delia. Indeed the 
Delians are wanting among the states which 
joined Athens in 378/7 B.c. It seems to 
me probable that the island came into 
the hands of the Athenians before 378/7 
B.c. and perhaps by capture. It is suggested 
that in 376/5 B.c., or even earlier, the 
Delians were dissatisfied with Athenian 
administration.® 


W. S. FEercuson. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, U.S.A. 


3 The Delians can hardly have rebelled after the 
naval victory of Chabrias off Naxos in September 
of 376/5 B.c. 


VINDICIAE PROPERTIANAE. 


Between five and six years ago—three 
years before I succeeded to the editorship 
of this Journal—my text and critical an- 
notation of Propertius had the honour of 
being twice noticed at length in the Classical 
Review as a part of the second fasciculus of 
the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum by Mr. T. 
W. Jackson, C.2. 1895, pp. 322 and, as a 
separately issued text with an enlarged prae- 
JSatio, by Mr. A. E. Housman, ib. pp. 350 sgq. 
The fulness care and courtesy of these 
notices and the interest of many of the 
points of Propertian criticism which they 
raised deserved an earlier acknowledgment ; 
but I desired to allow full time for the con- 
sideration of the criticisms contained in 
them, and circumstances have conspired to 
make the interval longer than I intended. 
These Vindiciae will not deal with matters 
as to which this further consideration has 
convinced me that my critics are probably 
or certainly right nor with those upon which 
from their nature disputation would appear 
to be profitless : they will chiefly be directed 
to points upon which my position has, often 
very naturally, been misjudged or miscon- 
ceived and accordingly stands in need of 
some further elucidation They will not, 
however, be confined entirely to the questions 
raised by the two English critics referred 
to; but will include notices of passages 
where, as I have learned from others, my 


readings are liable to be misapprehended or 
upon which emendations of mine without 


elucidatory comments have since been pub- 
lished in the Classical Review. 

I will begin with certain places where the 
issue appears to be one of palaeographical 


probability. But before discussing these, I 
would draw attention to certain principles 
of emendation which are not always borne 
in mind even by professed and experienced 
emenders. 

To take a single example, it is true enough 
that in Latin MSS. ¢ is frequently confused 
with g, e and ¢; but this truth is only mis- 
leading if we make use of it in dealing with 
a Latin text which there is no reason to 
believe has passed through the stages in 
which these particular confusions were pos- 
sible. It is therefore a condition of sound 
emendation in any author that no Letter- 
change, as such, be postulated unless the MS. 
tradition furnishes evidence that the text passed 
through a stage at which such change was 
possible. Of the other causes of corruption 
it is enough to say that we should employ 
them as grounds of explanation in the order 
(ceteris paribus of course) of their comparative 
JSrequency. For example interpolation is, 
speaking generally, comparatively an un- 
common source of alteration, and we should 
therefore be loth to assume it in a given 
case. These are the principles to which I 
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should require the conjectural correction of 
Propertius to conform and by which I should 
wish my own emendations and their rivals 
to be judged. 

I will now endeavour to justify the com- 
mendation which Mr. Housman bestows upon 
this part of the work (‘very few of Dr. 
Postgate’s corrections are without probabi- 
lity’) by showing that he is mistaken about 
the instance which he cites as an exception. 


III. vii. 60. 
attulimus sontes in freta uestra manus ? 


Here sontes, my correction for the MS. 
longas, is said to be diplomatically improb- 
able, and Francius’ castas on that account 
to be preferred. The objection and the 
preference appear to rest upon neglect of 
the circumstance pointed out in my pam- 
phlet Upon certain MSS. of Propertius p. 38 
and note 2, that / and / are confused by 
the MSS. of Propertius; III. 12, 38 
‘penelope lelia’ for ‘penelopef (A)elia,’ 
23, 22 ‘figna’ for ‘ligna’ and IV. 8, 68 
‘fufca’ for ‘fulc*’ ze. ‘fulera,’ are instances 
common to all the MSS. while there are 
others where it appears in single ones. For 
the confusion of a and e in terminations is 
quite well known and found in our MSS. 
at eg. II. 16, 29 and 46 and IV. 11, 81: a, 
i are also confused in our MSS. eg. at ILI. 
15, 3, 1V. 9,5. So that the rarer ending 
-is may be the right one to select. So far 
my emendation assumes two changes both 


slight and both attested for the MSS. of our , 


author. I turn to the proposal of Francius. 
It also involves two not improbable changes, 
c for c and the omission by haplography of 
Tas after cas. Setting off the first pair of 
changes against the second pair we arrive, 
in the case of sontes or sontis, at Tlontas and, 
in the case of castas, at tyas. I will leave it 
to the reader to determine which of the two 
corruptions Jontas or gas ascribe is more 
likely to have made into Jongas and then 
what meaning there is in the statement 
that sontes is ‘without diplomatical proba- 
bility.’ The sense of sontes is the same as 
that of Mr. Housman’s apparently now 
abandoned correction nocuas, and the note 
of interrogation at the end of the line is his 
too: sontes however has this advantage over 
nocuas that it does not involve an unsup- 
ported sense of the word.} 


1 It is of course possible that /ongas—manus is 
simply an unconscious reminiscence of II. 2, 5: but 
in that case it is impossible to determine what ad- 
jective has been extruded, and every scholar may fill 
up the gap with any word that takes his fancy. 


ITI. xi. 57 sq. 
— urbs alta iugis, toto quae praesidet 
orbi, 
femineo extimuit territa Marte minas? 


The ground of objection to the extimuit in 
my emendation (/femineas timuit), though 
not stated, appears to be a similar one: at 
all events the question of diplomatical 
probability must have a prominent place in 
the treatment of this passage. Now it is 
easy to see that, if I had changed femineas 
to femineo of which I am glad to find not 
only Mr. Housman but Mr. H. Richards 
(Cl. Rev. 1899, p. 17) approve, and had left 
timuit standing, I should have been guilty of 
proposing a needlessly violent alteration. 
Why should acopyist have causelessly changed 
Jemineo to femineas? The word has an ob- 
vious construction and minas is some dis- 
tance off. We must seek then for some 
external ground for the corruption, and 
my emendation supplies it/ The confusion 
of x and s (which appears to be in general 
a phonetic one), is frequent in our MSS. L- 
may illustrate from LLJ, 22 ‘ Xersis’ (AFN 
for Xerzis), ILI, 10, 6 ‘minax’ (all the 
MSS., wrongly, in spite of Baehrens, for 
minas), I, 15, 5 ‘ hesternos’ AN, ‘eaternos’ 
DF, ‘esternos’ V, LV. 1, 66 ‘ (a)estimet’ N, 
‘extimet’ the other MSS. ex then written es 
and parted from its verb provides the neces- 
sary bridge (/emineoes) for femineo to 
pass into femineas. Wrong divisions of 
words are very common in our MSS.; see I. 
6, 15 ‘ci uitia’ N for ‘conuicia,’ III. 12, 
14 ‘si credunt (ent)’ for ‘sic redeunt’ IT. 
32, 5 ‘deportantes sed abitur’ N for < de- 
portant esseda Tibur.’ In sense extimauit 
has a distinct advantage over timuit, which 
simply duplicates the notion of territa, ex- 
timuit on the contrary meaning ‘she 
shrank before the menaces.’ Compare for 
the alleged fact v. 42 (ausa) ‘et Tiberim 
Nili cogere ferre minas, and for the ex- 
pression Ov. Jer. 14, 5 ‘quod manus 
extimuit iugulo demittere ferrum, sum rea’ 
‘my courage failed’ and the exact parallel 
in Tib. 2, 6, 50 ‘aliquas extimuisse minas.’ 
It may be as well to add that the elision 
‘femine[o] extimuit’ is Propertian as in II. 
32, 40; cf. v. 31 of this very poem. 


III. xxi. 19 sq. 
deinde per Lonium uectus cum fessa Lechaea 
sedarit placida uela phasellus aqua. 


As the MSS. have ‘Lechaeo’ Guietus’ 
conjecture ‘Lechaez’ is said to be more 
probable than mine on the ground that 
scribes would have less temptation to alter 
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Lechaea, especially with so many similar 
terminations in the neighbourhood to pro- 
tect it.’ The objection is specious enough 
until we look into it. Assimilation of 
dissimilar terminations is a familiar pheno- 
menon: a change which results in dissimi- 
lation of similar ones seems on the other 
hand strange. And yet there is nothing 
remarkable about it. In the first case 
the scribe is doing his work with some, 
though insufficient, attention to the context ; 
in the second case he is not concerning 
himself with it in the least, but copying 
mechanically or, if you like, letter by letter. 
Thus in the first case, the context may 
protect a word; in the second it cannot. 
As there is a noticeable unwillingness on 
the part of both docti and indocti, the 
unbiassed tiro no less than the experienced 
scholar, to acknowledge the existence of 
these dissimilations, I will set down here 
afew of these that I have observed. In 
Ovid Fast. 6, 68 matre stands immediately 
below mater but that did not prevent the 
Ursinianus from corrupting it to parte. At 
Manilius 2, 2 ‘regum regemque’ the first 
hand of the Gemblacensis has ‘rerum r.’ At 
Ov. Fast. 5, 57 regard for a following hinc 
did not hinder the Ursinianus and other 
manuscripts from going out of their way, as 
it would seem, to corrupt ‘hinc stanti’ to 
‘imstanti.’ And so when we remark that 
at Catullus 68, 158 ‘a quo sunt primo 
<mi> omnia nata bona’ the vicinity of 
‘omnia nata’ did not preserve ‘ bona’ from 
passing into ‘ bono,’ nor at Propertius II. 12. 
18, ‘ traice tela tua,’ the vicinity of ‘tela’ 
protect ‘tua’ from becoming ‘tuo,’ we need 
no longer think it wonderful if the neigh- 
bouring -a’s did not preserve ‘Lechaea’ from 
passing into ‘ Lechaeo.’ But—and here the 
situation becomes really amusing—Guietus’ 
emendation is open to exactly the same 
criticism as mine. I postulate that when 
the scribe changed ‘ Lechaew’ he was unin- 
fluenced by the neighbouring terminations 
in -a, and Guietus must have assumed the 
same, because otherwise the ‘ Lechaei,’ 
which he thinks original, would have be- 
come ‘ Lechaea,’ not ‘ Lechaeo.’ 

So far ‘ Lechaez’ has no superiority over 
‘ Lechaea’ and in other points of diplomati- 
cal probability I must judge it actually 
inferior as it postulates a letter-change of 
which I could find no example in the MSS. 
of Propertius (although o is apparently 
corrupted to « by N at II. 10, 23 ‘in- 
ipes’ and by DV at I. 15, 11 ‘ multis’) 
for one which involved only one of the 
commoner changes; see eg. Baehrens’ 


apparatus criticus at I. 13, 32, II. 32, 61, 
IIf. 13, 66. I should myself be loth to 
suppose that Lechaeo was due to conscious 
alteration, but supposing this to be main- 
tained, I should point out that Lechued 
referring to agua in the pentameter would 
be at least as difficult as Lechaei to 
copyists who wanted an easy construction. 
Lechaea has a further advantage over Lechaei 
in that, though attested for Augustan 
poetry (Grattius 227), it is a much rarer 
word. The accumulation of adjectives with 
one substantive, even where the terminations 
are similar, is a feature of Propertius’ style. 
I referred to this long ago in Select elegies 
of Propertius (pp. ev., Ixxxix.). It has 
caused trouble at IIT. 19. 21 sq. ‘ tuque, O 
Minoa uenundata Scylla figura | tondens 
purpurea regna paterna coma,’ where all 
commentators take uenundata with Scylla 
in spite of Ovid Met. 8. 90 sqq., ‘ proles ego 
regia Nisi | Scylla tibi trado patriaeque 
meosque penates. praemia nulla peto nisi te. 
cape pignus amoris | purpureum crinem nec 
me tibi tradere crinem | sed patrium mihi 
crede caput,’ which proves it is to be con- 
strued with regna paterna.,' 

T have assumed throughout that Lechaeo 
is corrupt. Its last interpreter (Roth- 
stein ad loc.) asks us to believe that mart 
is to be supplied with it as with Jonio, that is 
that a passenger by a P. and O. steamer 
might describe his arrival in the bay of 
Naples by saying that he had passed over 
the Mediterranean (sea) and anchored in 
the Neapolitan (sea). 

I conclude this section with two passages of 
which I have published corrections in the 
Classical Review which I fear must have 
seemed licentious to some of my readers. 
In II v. 3 sgg. Propertius is threatening 
Cynthia with a fit retribution for her infi- 
delities. He will seek another and a more 
faithful mistress. 


haec merui sperare? dabis mihi perfida 
poenas : 
et nobis aquilo, Cynthia, uentus erit : 
inueniam tamen e multis fallacibus unam 


quae fieri nostro carmine nota uelit. 


For aguilo (which I defended consule 
Planco) aliquo, the correction of H. Bosscha 
and Lachmann and now the vulgate, must 


of course be written. Burmann’s alio was 
preferred by Palmer but I believe under a 
misconception. The adoption of either 


1 T have quoted the last lines because of the strong 
support which they give to Markland’s purpurcam- 
comam. 
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aliquo or alio however leaves the emend- 
ation of the line unfinished, as aliquo has 
no construction. Nobis huc uentus eit is 
not Latin for huc nos wentus feret or any- 
thing else. Accordingly I proposed (C.&. 
1897, p. 405.) cursus, which provides aliquo 
with what it lacks. In this connexion 
cursus is a highly appropriate word. It is 
almost technical of a favourable passage by 
sea. See Cicero ad Att. 5, 8, 1 ‘cursum 
exspectabamus’ ‘I am waiting for a passage,’ 
ie. @ fair wind. Ov. Met. 8, 3 ‘dant 
placidi cursum redeuntibus Austri.’ Virg. 
Aen. 3. 454 sq. ‘quamuis increpitent socii et 
ui cursus in altum | uela uocet possisque- 
sinus implere secundos.’ The construction 
of aliquo after the verbal phrase may be 
illustrated by Cicero ad Fara. 12.6. ‘omnis 
omnium cursus est ad uos.’ The metaphor of 
a prosperous voyage and a safe arrival in 
harbour is of course common enough in Pro- 
pertius ; II 14, 29 sg. and III 24, 15 sqq. 
will do for illustration. The corruption is 


not difficult to account for, as soon as we 
have seen that it has arisen from an over- 
written r being mistaken for a nasal stroke, 
uétus and c&/us, for which source of corrup- 
tion I must again refer to my dissertation 
On certain Manuscripts of Propertius p. 34. 
The mistaking of c for e has produced much 


confusion at I 15, 7 ‘Eois’ where N has 
‘et chois,’ while A and F have gone still 
further astray. How much error it may 
produce when combined with abbreviation 
can be seen from II 1, 31 where F has cor- 
rupted é i.e. cum into 6 i.e. est. If cii/us 
was once misread wé/us, nothing would save 
it from passing into wentus. 


III. iv. 3 sq. 
Magna, uiri, merces; parat ultima terra 
triumphos : 
Tigris et Euphrates sub iuga uestra fluent. 


So I write now. Tua iura the MSS. with 
no variants except that L, the Holkham 
MS., has flue for fluent. My proposal as- 
sumes the following corruptions, all attested 
for Propertius (I give specimens only). As 
regards iuga, tua: t for? as IIT 8, 29 ‘ Graia’] 
‘grata’ MSS., IIT 5, 41 ‘furiae’| ‘furte’ F 
ef. ITI 14, 30 ‘uia’] ‘tua’ D, ‘fra’ F; omis- 
sion of g III 8, 19 ‘in iurgia’ N] ‘iniuria’ 
the rest. As regards uestra, twra : confusion 
caused through the well-known compendium 
of uestra, ara here confounded with cura, 
as elsewhere with nra the similar com- 
pendium of nostra: so at II 25, 40 ‘ uestra’ 
DV] ‘nostra’ FN and, only four lines above 
the pentameter before us, III 3, 52 ‘nostra’ 
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is given as ‘ura’ in F. So much for these 
unduly exigent trifles as some may think 
them: I pass from them to the sense. The 
unsoundness of the MS. tradition is manifest. 
Augustus is nowhere addressed in the poem : 
and Kaisers are not to be thus unceremoni- 
ously apostrophised. Of conjectures, Mr. 
Housman’s ‘ Thybris, et Euphrates sub tua 
iura fluet’ claims attention first: it is due 
to it that I should state my grounds for 
withdrawing the assent which it received on 
p. 39 of my pamphlet. 

Passing over minor considerations, such 
as the fact that Propertius, when referring 
to the Tiber, does not use the Greek form, 
Thybris, but Roman ones Tiberis Tiberinus, 
and that the nominative 7hybris does not ap- 
pear elsewhere to be used for the vocative, 
the proposal is open to two serious objec- 
tions. It offends against lucidity ; for what 
reader would of himself suppose that in 
Thybris et Euphrates the seeming nomina- 
tive was really a vocative and that the e 
coupled not the Tiber and the Euphrates, 
but the hexameter and the pentameter 4 
The natural punctuation of the proposed 
verse would be this ‘Thybris et, Euphrates, 
sub tua iura fluet’ and its meaning the 
reverse of what its author intended. 
Secondly, it is out of keeping with the 
context. It checks the course of Propertius’ 
here rapid and straightforward diction 
by interposing a sentence which is syntac- 
tically obscure and which requires learned 
comment to make it intelligible. Mr. 
Housman’s conjecture, however, had more 
to recommend it than any previously pro- 
posed—certainly more than Bronkhusius’ 
artificial swa cwra or Baehrens’ strange noua 
wura. 

But for the difficulty in twa, ‘Tigris et 
Euphrates’ would probably have been left 
in peace. Their emphatic conjunction is in 
keeping with the rest of the passage and the 
tworivers are elsewhere associated, e.g.,at Ov. 
A.A. 1, 223 sq. and there seems to be reason 
for believing with Heinsius that Claudian 
in IV. Cons. Hon. 315 sqq. ‘ uictura feretur 
| gloria Traiani non tam quod Tigride 
uicto | nostra triumphati fuerint prouincia 
Parthi’ was recalling this and the following 
line. Volpi long ago suggested that Pro- 
pertius was imitated by Ausonius in the 
lines of epigr. 31 (4) ‘Danuuius penitus caput 
occultatus in oris | omnis sub uestra iam 
dicione fluo and T agree ; but these must be 
taken with their sequel ‘omnia sub vestrum 
flumina mitto tuum.’ Ausonius might have 
read either cwra or iuga in this line of Pro- 
pertius, but he could not have read both; 
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and, as I cannot find for zwra for the reason 
already given, I must find for iuga and so 
of course for westra. For the plural compare 


Horace carm. 2,6, 2, ‘Cantabrum indoctum 
tuga ferre nostra.’ 


J. P. PostGate. 


(To be continued.) 





A SUPPLEMENT TO THE APPARATUS CRITICUS OF MARTIAL. 


II. (continued from vol. xiv. p. 355). 


II. Epist. 1 parum enim tibi praestamus 
{: parum enim tibi prestamus P 3 uerbis 
dicere Q 6 sua‘itmala Q i. 5 peragit P 7 
legeres £8 si licet H ii. 6 chatis HL iv. 7 
matremque @ v. 2 postv. 4 #3 distingunt Q 
vi. 2 post v. 3 QF 3 spectasses cato collium 
@ vii. 1 attale Q (in lemm. aD actALyM Q: 
AD ATTALYM P) 5 attice Q 6 bellusartel. (om. 
es) # 7 facis attamen Q 8 quid sis om. Q 
hardalio Q ut vid. xi. 2 sero Q 4 tang. 
ind. Q@ 10 quae est QFP xii. 2 quod ni- 
quamque tibi est Y xiv. 1 inquit Z 6 
phillirides @Q: pyllirides £ 13 thermis 


iterumque iterumque iterumque @ 15 europes 
tepida Q 17 uector Q xv. 2 harme (e¢ in lemm. 
AD HARMYM) Q xvi. 4 quid nisi (ea qui misi 


wt vid.) @ 5 demitte HFQ xvii om. Q 
xxiii. 2 quid Q: qui FP 3 enim quid ne. (om. 
mihi) Q@ xxvi. 2 tuos QP xxix. 1 tenentem 
QF 3 quotiens Q 10 quid Q legas V: leges Z 
xxx. 3 fidusque Q xxxi. 1 crestinam Q: 
christinam £# xxxii. 3 portat Q 5 lectoria 
4): laetoria / xxxiv. 6 pontica QF xxxvi. 
3 mitharum @Q: mytharum / xxxvil. 
1 uersus Q 6 alica Q xxxviii. 2 reddet Z 
xxxix om. Q 1 formosae / xl. 3 nunc Q 
5 siccentur QF annus succexit Q xli. 10 
manumue Q xhii. 5 furia et F xliv. 2 
tres Q 6 set ut Q 11 cum rogeris Y 
xlviii. 3 et paucos set ut el. Q  xlix 
cum alviii conflat Q li. 3 non aufert QF 
lii om. Q 1 loturos / liii. 2 potes Q 8 
tanta V liv. 5 maligniusque est P lv. 3 
sexte colo Q@ lvi. 1 male audit om. Q lvi. 
2 foede Q lvii. 2 saecta H 7 modo (semel) 
V: mm. £ Ixi. 1 tenera Q 3 fastigia Q5 
minimaque in ras. H lxii. 4 quod Q_ Ixiii. 
3 amaris Q Ixiv. 2 taure Q quis £ 8 
potest Q Ixvi. 4 flagusa Q: phlegusa F 6 
insanum @: sanum F tangat @ 8 tua P 
ixvii. 4 dicis Q: dicam F Ixviii. 9 om. Q 
Ixx. 2 zoile Q quae om. Q Ixxi. 5 illud QF 
Ixxii. 4 tullia QF Ixxiii om. Q 1 quod fortia 
E \xxiv om. Q 1 saufelium /'7 ruricolemus 
Q*) Ixxvi. 2 dedit @ Ixxix. 1 uocasse 
Pixxxii- 1 Abscisam sermone fugis quod 


Q linguam Q_ Ixxxiii. DE MOECHO NARIBVS 
rrvnco Q 3 truncis Q Ixxxv. 1 coptae QF 
Ixxxvi. 10 inertiarum /: ineptiarum @Q 
xc. 5 uiuere Q xcii null. lemm., sed non 
confl. cum xci in Q. 
IIT. ii. 4 madidas Q 11 croceo Q iii. om. 
) iv. 7 ueniae EL responce poetae ZL 8 
citharoedis # v. 1 rursus Q 10 habere libet Q 
vii. 2 conglarium Q viii. 1 amat uerum 
quam thaida luscam Q xi. 3 dixi QF 6 amet 
Q xiii. 1 Dum non uis piscem dum non uis 
carpere pullos Q xiv. 1 esurit orto cocius # 
xv. l credit Q xvi. 2 tribui Z 5 corio] satis 
est QF xvii. 1 secundus £ 3 sabido Q: 
sabida F xix. 2 pictae QF prata noua Q 
xx. 5 locus QF 6 hereis # 7 ani coturnis # 
sopheleis Q 9 tinctus atticos Q: tinctus 
attico # 10 hui (sic) si ressit Q teri Q 12 
rufus QF 14 ambulatue @ 15 pertinet her- 
mis # xxi. 1 notatus Q xxii. 1 aprici Q 
xxiii. null. lemm., sed non cum axxti confl. in 
Q 1 recto pueris Q xxiv. 2 grata satis Q 
8 manus Y 10 hance Q xxv. 4 neronicanat (sic) 
refr. (om. hic) Q xxvi 5 puta wt vid.Q xxix 
om. Q xxxi. 4 mensa Q xxxii. 1 quereris 
sed matria Q: quaereris matrinia F 3 nioben 
omatria Q xxxiv. 2 frigida est HY xxxv. 
hab. Q 2 respices aspicis # xxxviii. 1 te 
om. EH 3 cicerone disertius ipso Q/ 4 par 
mihi nemo foro Q 6 norasse neutri Q 12 
aliud # xxxix. 2 Iusta HXV xliv. 3 cura 
Q 4 Quod scire (om. sit) HF’: Quod fit scire 
P: Quod sit scire Q xlv. 1 mensam ph. 
Q 3 ista Y 5 rhombos Q xlvi. 5 cunctos 
umbo rep. # 6 ingeniumque Q/' 7 in causam 
narraueris ( 11 praestabit Q: prestabs (sic) 
E xivii. 4 plus illi Q.6 ruris trahent Q 8 
possum @ 10 coram Q turris VEZ: turdis X 
12 uicticti l. fabo H 1. 4 ostygarumque FZ: 
ossigarumque Q lii. 2hae # liv. 1 possum 
Q 2 multos QY: multo Z lv. 1 putamque 7 
2 effusos Q 3 cellia Q lviii. 7 multas F# 11 
purit Z 17 rhodia superbis minas promunt 
E 18 columpnarum Q 24 carbo Q 26 sub- 
dole Q 29 ormis Q: hormis F 37 hinc v.m. 
hispide uetus Q 42 auara seruat Q 48 pascentis 
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Q urbane £ 51 uocari (om. debet) Q: uocari 
debet / lx. 5 pusillos QF Ixii. 3 deci Q 
7 credis magno Q Ixiii. 5 qui et gad. QF 
9 missa # lIxv. 1 malum tenera Q 3 cum 
floret Q 7 imber Q : imbrem F’8 nardos parta 
E ixvi. 1 fartis Q Ixviii. 5hine Q Ixix. 5 
Lequam iuuenes Q Ixxi, 2 sed Q Ixxii. 3 
pendent a pectore QF 6 cinici Q 8 uicium 
peius (om. habes) Q Ixxiii. 1 mutriniatis 
(ex -anis) Q 2 phoebe Q 4 te credere @ Ixxiv. 
2. 6 transp. Q Ixxv. 3 bullique # Ixxvi. 3 est 
haec Q 4 echuben Q Ixxxi. 4 iam Z Ixxxii. 2 
summemia nascentur inter Q 5 galginatus Q 9 
cuspidemyue lentisce Y: cuspidesque lentisce 
F' 13 corpus (0 ex corr. ut vid.) Q 15 habet Q 16 
suscitator YF 20 agri Y 25 myrtinisque Q 
26 fuscis Q Ixxxiii. 1 cordex F Ixxxvi. 
4 minus QF Ixxxvii. 1 te rumor (ex rumor 
te) chione Q xc. 2 Quid uult Z# xci. 9 
exciduntque Q 11 fama est quondam @ 
xciii. 2 sint om. QF 10 noctua uidet Q 15 
admittit Q@ 19 uisumque @ 20 si satire ex 
si s***¥*e Q (21): si satiare V 21 uocauit 
QF 24 a coridet tr. ut vid. Y 26 ustorque 
tedes Q@ xev. 1 sed rides Q 9 esset wt vid. Q 
xevi. 3prendere # xeviii. l sicculus # xcix. 
3 innucos Q ludere Q 4 non liceat licuit QF 
c. 4 ille QFP. 

IV i. 4 uide Q: uitae / 9 set Q iii. 2 
caesaris inque Q 3 multo Q 6 dissimulare @: 
—ri Fiv. 1 palus QF 12 quod om. QF v. 1 
bonus QF uerus QF 7 circa Q 9-10 om. Q 
vi. 1 castiore # viii. 6 excelsos #11 gressu 
timet ire Q 12 matutinos wt vid. Q thalia 
nostra /’: talia nostra Q ix. AD BVLLAM Q: 
AD FABULLAM £ 1 clinici (ew dunici ut vid.) 
bulla @: clinici labulla H 3 exer cawtws Q 
xii. 1 negat HF xiii. 1 nupsit—pudenti Q 
9 sedet ipsa maritus Q xiv. 4 fastus Y 14 
marino @/ xv. 2 meciliane H (in lemm. ad 
CAECILIANVM) xix. 4 endromiam ex—mia # 
12 syndone Q xx ante xviii Q xxi. 3 haec 
Q: hoc ex hee P xxii. 7 in siluis Q xxiii. 3 
gratumque # 6 sic c**ropio (ceir.?) Q 7 
romanae scholae /’: roma scolae Q xxv. 
6 ausit ut vid. YQ 7 portus requiesque 
xxvi.3 uicinos te puto Y xxvii. 2 rogat Y 
3 honoratum me @: honoratum non / 
xxviii. 3 et totam lepido totam Q xxix. 2 
opes #’: op** (opes?) Q 3 pudent QF xxx. 
6 quid quod Q 9 renuentem Q 13 rogatur Z 
xxxi, 10 hippodamus (us ex corr.) QQ xxxii. 
3 malorum QF xxxiii.3 me # xxxiv. 1 
dicit TQF 2 dicit TQF xxxv. 3 superbis 
EH xxxvii. 3 sabellus Q 5 ter ducenta Q: 
reducenta F xxxviii. 1 satiatur QY: sotiatur 
F ubi QF xxxix om. Q 7 gallanico F 
xl. 7 honorem QF 9 serum talium @ xiii. 
1 Jocanti #: roganti QF 2 locare FEQ 4 
nequitiam QF 6 esse solet QF’ 9 breuior sit 


Q 14 uis #15 fallis Q 15 dices (ew—cens) Q 
xliii. 11 cunnilingium Q xlv. 5 arbor Q xlvi. 
7 tressae librae J’: tres*elibrae (? tresae) Q 9 
lacuna QF 11 bullis #14 ceno QF xivii. 1 
encastusQ/F xlviii. 1 phapyre /# 2. 4 papyle 
E (in lemm, ap PAPILYM). xlix. 1 nescis QF 
sit 72 putas YF 1. 1 thays Q: thais F 2 
thays Q: thai # li. 2 late Q 3 decies tribuit 
Q iii. 6 dat latratos QF liv. 3 uacaris 
QF 5 nullis Q 10 neget P lv. 1 duorum Q 3 
desertis H 18 peterem Q 19 ripas QF 20 
sueuos Q: saeuos /’: sylaos # 21 Turgen- 
tisque Q cura si aeque Q: turasiaeque F 22 
paruo QF toutonissae #': toutonisse Q 
23 pura theonis QF 24 quos QF vii. 
2 puniceis Q/’ latent QF lix. 2 gemma Q 
3 pinguis errore / 4 iuncta /: uincta 
ex iuncta Q Ix. 3 curlatius Q: cvratius 
F ixi. 3 incola Q 12 meridie Q 13 
male Q 14 tam Q 16 audire om. Q Ixii. 
1 tiburiae herculeum #  Ixiii. 1 ab oculis F: 
a baulis ras. ew a baiulis Y 3 neroni QF 
Ixiv. 2 heseridum Q 4 eminent QF 10 uitae 
Q 14 facit Q 19 patet YF 28 computet & 
31 quae QP 32 contentum Q 33 pendulamus 
Q 34 dediti sediam @: deditisediam / Ixv. 
2 quod F ixvi. 8 rubens QF cadis # 12 
turba @ 14 fluit P Ixvii 5 talioque Q 
Ixvili AD SEXTVM (non conjfl. cum lavii) Q 
lxix. 1 marsica QF Ixx. 1 mamiano Q: 
mammiano / 4 mamianus Y: mammianus & 
lxxi. 5 castae sunt Q Ixxiii. 4 nullaQ@F 6 
tetras Q 7 tam Q Ixxiv. om. Q Ixxv. 5 inlecta 
QF 7 pignora / lxxviii. 5 prodere Q 8 
sigerosque @ Ixxx cum Ilxxix confl. Q 4 
sudares /: sudare Q 5 est erra EQ: est 
erras # 6 exurit Q Ixxxi. 3 bis terque @ 
Ixxxii om. Q  1xxxiv. 2 thaidam Q_ Ixxxvi. 
3 docte Q Ixxxvii. 2 facit @/' 3 es F: est Q 
Ixxxix. 4 sceda Q 7 defecitque QF. 

V. ii. 6 iocetur QF 8 cecropiam corr. ras. 
-pia ZF vi. om. Q viii. 3 recipit QF 5 rubens 
QF 11 illa @ 12 leitus (i im ras.) KE x. 3 
insunt Q xii. 1 pertinaci H xiv. 3 terque 
quaterque abstulit astra @ 11 sededere LQ 
laeito ex laeto Q xv. 3 honoratus ex-tum @ 
nomine Q 6 prosunt Q xvi. 6 sollicitus 
(ut vid.)(corr.-tos) uellem Q: sollicitusque 
uelim #12 nimium QY/ 13 inquit QF dixti 
QF satis est(6) Q laudabimur V_ xvii. 4 
cistifero QF xviii. 8 uoratam QF 9 nihil 
diuiti Q xix. 1 ueri (i in ras.) Q 2 secula 
nulla Q 11 sqq. nov. epigr. AD CAESAREM @ 
13 regis QF 17 sq. nov. epiyr. AD GERMANICVM: 
@ xx. 7 imagine superbos@Q xxii. 7 
murorum @ 10 lassa QF xxiii. 2 iure £ 
xxiv. 3 Herm. glad. (et om.) Q 8 sibi ipsi 
Q 15 etitemQ xxv. 2 litus Y 3 exquis ¢ 
ll amice Z xxvi. 2 locarer # 4 hem me 
Q: betam me # xxviii. 1 loquar Z# 3 uincat 
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E 4 drusones QF xxx. 2 suscipiende QF 
xxxi. 7 gestus sed de discrimine palmae Q 
xxxiv. 3 paruola #: paruula X: pallida Q 
xxxv. 5 et suscitant si ei tore luctatur Q: 
et suscitant si cito reluctatur / 6 equitisurbo 
@ xxxvii 1 segnis Q 4 praeferens Q 5 indi 
cedentem @: indice dentem F 9 rosarum QF 
16 hiemem ec # xxxviii. 3 sicta mirice Q: 
syca merize # xii. 1 fluxo Q 3 sextus 
EVX : septus Q 5 fabulasqueQ xlv. 2 quae 
Q xlvi. 3 credo QF 4 consequar hoc me Q 
xlviii. 7 nec crede H: ne crede Q xlix. 3 
numeros Q: -os ex -us F'5 uel Q possunt Q 
9tune Q li. 7 potes H liii. 1 quid scribis 
quod scribis H 4 autQ lv. 1 portas Q_ lvi. 
4 diuites @ lx. 4ameis /: a meis a meis 
@ 8 erunt Q Ixi. 7 agis HF inquit QF: 
inquis (sin ras.) H Ixiiom. Q 8 instructum 
F ixiv om. Q 4 subtilibus F Ixv. 2 nemees 
QF 4 sicula Q tusus Q 8 maior Q 9 maiora Q 
11 siom. Q 13 quidem Q Ixvii. 2 attidis Q: 
atthydis / 6 cum Q_ Ixxi. 1 quae Q 5 
faustine Q Ixxiv.2lybyes Z Ixxvi. 1 poto 
@ 2 possint Q xxviii. 3 propini FQ ut. vid. 
T culiculus Q 8 qui modo Q 13 perunt @ 
24 placidis Z 29 quo nec Q 30 cudili Q 
ixxix. 1 surrexti QF 3 in ut. vid. Q Ixxx. 1 
1 uocabis Q 5 iam turam £ 6 ista QI xxxi. 
2 nullis HQF  Iixxxiv. 3 fritillos QF 9 
habeat # 11 martia Q 12 Tuus Q 

VI. ii. 1 faedae Q 4 quos Q iii. 6 toto Q 
v. 1 multis sum pedica numbis Q_ vii. 4 
nubit Q : nubet F thelesina Q : telesina / 
viii. 6 digno nequid QF x. 3 ille dedit HF 
12 qua nondum taxata sunt / sunt om. Q: 
sint P xi. 3 turdus uedebatur # xii. 2 
peierat P xiii. 1 formauit PQ 5 nudo QF 
7 matris QF xv. 1 uag. form. Z 3 contenta 
QF xvi. 1 tu qui Q 3 uetuit wt vid. Q 
xvii. 1 cinname cinam P: cinna cinnam wut 
vid. @ xix. 1 non diui wt vid. Q xxi. om. 
@ 8iam # xxiii. 1 semper nostrum Q 4 te 
om.@ xxv. 8 ducis Q xxvii. 8 anus QF 
xxvilil. 5 flaminea Q xxix. post wrx Q 4 
glauci Q@ 8 ames QF xxx. 2 tulle HF 4 
rogatus QF xxxi. 1 senisque H xxxii. 4 
effodit HF nuda Q 5 calacre FE xxxiii. 4 
tam Q xxxv. 3 dicis@Q xxxvi. 1 quantus 
QQ xxxvii. 2 3 om. Q xxxix. 1 est 
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3 filius qui QF 20 iam niobidarum (ex mob-) 
Q: iam niubidarum F 21 ehoraeusus Z: 
conresus Q xl. 3 quod tu non Q est om. E 
xlii. 8 micat Q 18 martiaue Q _ xliii. 6 ueste 
mihi sunt #: uestrae mihi sunt Q 9 urbis Q 
xliv. 3 in o. Q xiv. 4turpius Q  xlvii. 
3 abanna £ 8 satisQF xlix. 10 nascitur Q 
1. 1 pueros Q 3 obs. cepit cepit Q : obs. coepit 
E : obs. coepit coepit #4 mensa Z li. 4 inquis 
Q lv. 4 coriane ex coririne ut vid. Q  Iviii. 1 
cum Q 6 pudor QF 10 clarus Q_ lix. 5 
refecere EH ante corr. Ix. 2 spargit Q 10 
uicturum Q lxii. 1 salanus # 2 munera 
mittere appiane Q Ixiii. 2 capiat #  Ixiv. 
9 forique HV 20 timendus Q: -dis F 24 
si quis Q 28 uiui nasum @Q 32 tacitam Q 
Ixv. 5 lunga # Ixvi. 6 manum Q 9 dabat # 
Ixix. 2 potet Q  Ixx. 12 priami (om. que) QF 
Ixxi. 3 pelie ut vid. Q: paeliaeque F 1 xxiii. 
3 ditissimus Q/'4 nilharus # Ixxiv. 1 unis 
QF 2 similem Q 3 fuditqueQ Ixxv. 1 
turdumue Q Ixxvii. 5 aper QF’ 6 si patiere 
F: si patiare Q: si spaciere P Ixxviii. 1 
potator Q Ixxxi. 2, 3 om. Q Ixxxii. 6 
aures @ hébat anas (sic) Q 12 mihi rufe Q 
Ixxxiii. 5 summa //': summe Q tonantque Q 
7 etruscos QF Ixxxv. 1 Editus est Q: 
Voditus est / mihi om. Q camenis Q 8 
quanta Q Ixxxvi. 2 mediconprohibente 7 
6 Et potet calidam qui mihi libet aquam Q 
Ixxxviii. 2 sosibiane QF Ixxxix. 1 peterem 
Q nocte metellam Q 3 spoletin # xci. 2 
gaudet # futuis QF xcii. 2 pateram 
pronos QF xciii. 4 canit H 6 caro # 9 
late Q11 totam QF mille putabit Q: mille 
pictabit /: mihi lupus (lup’) aui # xciv. 
1 palpetano 7 

In quoting the readings of V I ignore the 
red-ink corrections by a Renaissance hand. 

To the supplementary apparatus for 
Book I the following additions have to be 
made. 

xiii confl. cum wit PQ xlii—xlvii om. 
P xiviii. 6 caueae P lxxvi. 9 deorum VX 
ixxviii. 7 Sancta (corr.—am) romanam P 
Ixxxiii. 1 manneia X (nn etiam in lemm.) 
ciii. 3-12 om. P eviii. 6 est VX 9 uel 


serius PQ 
W. M. Liypsay. 








Formam totius Britanniae Livius veterum, 


Fabius Rusticus recentium eloquentissimi 
auctores oblongae scutulae vel bipenni ad- 
simulavere. Et est ea facies citra Cale- 
doniam, unde et in universum fama; sed 





TACITUS AGRICOLA, 10, § 3. 


transgressis immensum et enorme spatium 
procurrentium extremo iam litore terrarum 
velut in cuneum tenuatur. 






I am bold enough to think that the 


natural explanation of this much disputed 
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passage has been overlooked. Mr. Furneaux 
truly remarks that the bipennis would some- 
what resemble two triangles united at their 
apices,’ and that ‘this would be in itself an 
intelligible representation of Britain north 
and south of the Caledonian isthmus.’ ‘ But,’ 
he continues, ‘such a bipennis is widely 
different from a scutula.’ Now is this so ? 


Or is it not rather that commentators have 
been wrong in their conception of the 
scutula as necessarily the diamond or rhom- 
boidal figure in a tessellated pavement? 
Roughly represented, such pavements (see 
Rich, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, art. Scutula) were worked in the 
following figure. 








It has been assumed that the scuwtula in 
Tacitus is the enclosed diamond A. I 
venture on the contrary to believe that it is 
the enclosing X-shaped figure (BE). If this 
is the case, the relation of the scutula to 
the bipennis is obvious. The bipennis has 
the shape 





. 


and the sewtula the shape 














* 





Tacitus then means that the whole island 
has been compared to one or other of these. 
He does not, he says, think the picture 
correct. It is the case, as Mr. Furneaux 
explains, that Britain below Caledonia does 
resemble one half of the double axe (and, 
as we may now see, of the scwtula also), but 
for the other half, the resemblance does not 
apply. The words of Tacitus are surely 


clear enough in the light of these considera- 
tions. What he says is that, after you 
reach the isthmus, whereas (if the picture 
were true) the land beyond (i.e. Caledonia) 
should begin as almost the apex of a triangle 
and then widen northwards to its base (and 
have the shape ), what really 
occurs is this— where the 
shore almost seems to meet 
(in a point, ¢.e. at the apex of the southern 
triangle), the northern half runs outward 
(to left and right) to an enormous width, 
and then tapers northward, @.e. it takes the 


shape , but is less regular. In 
other | words, instead of the 
shape being (for the whole 


island) 


it is really 
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This notion was anything but unnatural for 
a Roman who, on reaching the isthmus 
between the Clyde and the Forth, found the 
land suddenly trend away so far westward 
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in Argyle and eastward in Fife, and who 
was told of the tapering again which 
occurred after rounding Buchan Ness. 

T. G. Tucker. 








Apotoaia (Ed. v. d. Vliet, 1990). 


xxxi. fin. igitur ut solebat ad magorum 
cerimonias aduocari Mercurius carminum 
tuector et illex animi Venus et Luna noctium 
conscia et Manium potens Triuia. 

Van der Vliet prints inwentor for uector, 
which can hardly be thought probable. I 
suggest, as much nearer, ficior. 

[G. A. Simeox thought that carminum 
uector might be explained ‘ bearer of charms’ 
quasi ropumos érwdar. | 

xxxv. quaesisse de litore conchulam 
striatam testam thabentem calculum teretem. 
Possibly hietantem. 

XXXVill. e¢ ne perose animalium genita 
pergam. 

So both F and ¢. perose was printed 
operose in the second Juntine edition, and 
this must, I think, be right: genita I sus- 
pect is genera: for pergam, perhaps peragam. 


xli. aiunt mulierem magicis artibus ma- 
vinis illecebris a me petitam eo in tempore 
quo me non negabunt in Gaetuliae medi- 
terraneis montibus fursse, ubi pisces per deu- 
calionis diluuia repperientur. 

V. d. Vliet conj. ubi pisces post Deucalionis 
diluuia {non] repperiantur. In this I fail 
to see why the future is changed to sub- 
junctive : the general meaning seems natural 
enough: I was at the time in the Gaetulian 
mountains where it will be difficult to find 
any trace of fishes. A negative therefore 
must have fallen out, as v. d. Vliet supposes, 
but I should prefer uz, and this after 
diluuia. Per may be right, ‘where Deucalion’s 
flood will hardly permit fish to be found’ : 
or again it might be an error for super 
beyond, at any time later than the flood. 
Aristotle Meteorol., I. 14, 15, says the so- 
called Deucalion’s flood was mainly confined 
to Greece : damep 6 kaXovpevos eri Acvxadiwvos 
KatakxAvopos’ Kai yap ovros wept Tov ‘EAAnvixov 
éyévero padiota ToTov, Kal TovTov mepi Tijv 
‘EAAdéa tiv dpyxaiay. 

(J. F. Myres thought the passage was 
ironical and did not require a negative. | 


1 This paper was read to the Oxford Philological 
Society, Nov. 16, 1900. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS ON APULEILUS.! 






nisi rusa de omnium diu ablegatus est inlongin- 
quos agros ne familiam contaminaret. 

Possibly nisi rus ideo omnium odio able- 
gatus est, ‘if he was not, in consequence of 
the general disgust, sent off to a remote 
district in the country to prevent his 
infecting the household.’ ideo is explained 
by ne f. contaminaret. 


xlix. Plato philosophus in illo praecluris- 
simo Timaeo caelesti quadam facundia uni- 
uersum mundum molitus. igitur postguam 
de nostri quoque animi trinis potestatibus 
sollertissime disseruit, .. . docuitt. 

Rossbach’s molitur introduces an abrupt- 
ness hardly in the style of Apuleius. I 
fancy és has fallen out before cgitur and that 
a comma should be substituted for a full 
stop after molitus. This resumption of the 
subject with sgitwr is common in Apuleius. 
Hildebrand quotes on Mor. I. 2, several 
examples from that work ; p. 19, Jndi. . . 
corum igitur Indorum: p. 28, si quis forte 
in hoc pulcherrimo coetu . .. si qui igitur 
ex illis, and there are others. 


lix. cum animaduertisses caput twuenis 
barba et capillo populatum madentis oculos 
cilia turgentia rictum saliuosa labia uocem 
absonam manuum tremorem tructu spinam. 

Perhaps ructum, spumam. Rutgers long 
ago conj. rictus spumam. But the rhythm of 
the sentence makes it probable that there 
was a pause between the last two words 
ructum, spumam; and rictus has already 
preceded. 


lx. quanquam sunt ‘tsolita audacia et 
importuna impudentia praeditt. 

Neither the old emendation soluta nor 
Jahn’s insolita satisfies. I think the word 
is stolida. 


Ixi. gui mihi factum uolebat. 

This seems right, as explained by the 
words shortly following quod et futurum et 
Jactum multi . . . scierunt. Sicinius wished 
the image to be not only undertaken by the 
maker, but completed, perfectum sigiilum as 
Apuleius says a little below. Van der 
Vliet prints (gratum) factum. 









xliv. omnium rerum conuictum me fatebor 








So ~~ Me a 


omn 
tum 
Ni 
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Ixiv. quin altitudinis studio secta ista 
etiam caelo ipso sublimiora quaepiam uesti- 
gauit et in extimo mundi ttergoretit. 

Tergo stetit (or restitit) would suit Plato’s 
words Phaedr. 247 ©. ai piv yap abdvaror 
kadovpevat, vik’ av mpds axpw yevwvrat, 
tw mopevdeioar Exrnoav éri tH Tod ovpavod 
votw, ordoas b& airas Tepiaye 7 mepipopa, 
at 8¢ Gewpodtor Ta €&w Tod ovpavod. 

Ixvii. cutwis clari dilucet. 

Jahn’s clarius die lucet does not seem to 
me certain. May not claridie like postridie 
be a possible word ‘in clear day ’? 


Ixviii. quaeso uti adhuc fecistis uos uel si 
quo magis etiam potestis. 

This is a possible emendation of adhuc 
feciros which F and @ give. It seems 
incredible that it should represent fecistis by 
itself. The pronoun is added xeviii. ehem 
recte wos ammonetis. 


Ixxxii. fin. haec et id genus T ea. 
alia Fulvius: cetera may also be sug- 
gested. 


Ixxxv. tune ultimo parentis tuae animum 
in istis scrutaris oculos obseruas suspiritus 
numeras ? 

ultimo is certainly not wltime, a vocative 
= pessime ; I suggest that it may be wolpio, 
which is used in the required sense of a man 
dead to considerations of pity and natural 
feeling in Ixxxvi fin. etiam cum matri blan- 
direre tamen iam tum uolpionem et impium 
Suisse. 

xevi. puta me acta apud Auitum non litteras 
ipsius legisse. quid posses uel quas quis in 
isto negotio accusare | 

For quas quis read quas uis se. litteras, 
punctuating thus: puta me acta apud Aui- 
tum, non litteras ipsius, legisse. Quid ? posses 
uel quasuis in isto negotio accusare? Sup- 
pose I had read no letter from Avitus, but 
a mere statement of what happened where 
Avitus was. Tell me, is any letter forth- 
coming which you could arraign in the 
business we are speaking of ? 

And Apuleius immediately proves his 
assertion by reciting in court a letter written 
to him by the elder Pontianus from Carthage, 
which far from bearing a resentful or indig- 
nant tone breathed nothing but respect and 
affection. 

The immediately following passage was, 
I think, ably cleared up by the skilful 
criticism of Bosscha, of which I regret to 
find v. d. Vliet has taken no notice. 

ut sciat frater eius, accusator meus, quam in 
omnibus mineruae curriculum cum fratre op- 
tumae memoriae uiro currat. 

NO. CXXIX. VOL. XV. 


Bosscha saw that minerwae contained the 
determining word of the clause, minor ; the 
last syllable he thought was u(it)ae. This 
part of his emendation is of course doubtful ; 
but that minor is right I feel nearly certain, 
from the thoroughly Latin order and run of 
the words guam in omnibus minor, as well as 
from the strangeness of the combination 
mineruae curriculum, no real parallel for 
which has yet been produced. The doubtful 
letters -uae might perhaps be the remains 
of ipse, or even ile, if Apuleius might be 
allowed to forget the subject of the sentence 
and hold up the younger brother to more dis- 
tinct ridicule by the deictic pronoun. 


xevii. postquam tuas quoque paris epistolas 
promerem. 

I believe this to be right as it stands in 
F ¢: post quam (epistolam Pontiani maioris) 
twas quoque paris epistolas promerem ‘and 
after this letter from the elder Pontianus I 
should produce similar letters of your own’ 
ze. of the younger Pontianus. Editors have 
gone wrong from failing to see that post 
quam is not the conjunction, but the preposi- 
tion and its accusative. 

[D. B. Monro objected to this that it would 
not be sufficiently intelligible from anything 
which preceded. But the way is prepared 


by litteras at the end of xevi. | 


Fioripa (Ed. van der Vliet, 1900). 


ix. (p. 156). nec vewocare illud nec a me 
mutare nec emendure mihi inde quidquam 
licet. 

Lipsius altered a me to autem; but the 
same combination has occurred five lines 
before in the form neque autem, and it is 
hardly likely that it would recur so soon 
with nec for neque, to say nothing of neque 
autem having its proper force in the second 
of two and only two clauses semel lecta neque 
augeri littera una neque autem minut potest, 
whereas here it is comparatively meaning- 
less. A me ‘on my own judgment’ as 
against the opinion of the public who had 
read and approved and wished for no altera- 
tion. 


xiii. p. 163. sed enim philosophi ratio et 
oratio tempore iugis est et auditu uenerabilis 
et intellectu utilis et tmodo omnicana., 

Ought not this to be modo non omnicana? 

[G. A. Simeox thought modo must be 
parallel with the other ablatives tempore 
auditu intellectu, perhaps = ‘in its music’ 
and D. B. Monro suggested that modo may 
= ‘musical mode.’] 
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xiv. p. 163. exclamat Crates inquit Crates 
te manumittes. 

The Greek line cited by Suidas s.v. Kparys 
(Hildebrand, p. 49) dpOeis éri rod Bwpod 
elrev: “EAevOepot Kparntra @nBatov Kparys 
points to the form in which the corrupt 
words of Apuleius may be supposed to have 
been cast.! This makes any self-address 
such as te manumittes unlikely. Of the older 
corrections, Crates, inquit, Cratetem manu- 
mittit has been revived by Rohde, and might 
possibly explain te: Cratetem having become 
Crates te(m). But it is also possible that te 
is a corruption of de or ¢, and that the 
shorter form of the accusative Cratem lurks 
in the second Crates. It is tolerably certain 
that the nominative Crates is the first word. 
Thus we should have Crates, inquit, Cratem 
de manu mittit. 

[D. B. Monro suggested Cratetem de manu 
mittit Crates. | 


xv. p. 164. ager (the soil of Samos) fru- 
mento piger aratro inritus fecundior oliueto 
nec winitori nec holeri scalpitur. 

Rohde altered scalpitur to culpatur, a 
very hazardous change palaeographically, 
and doubtful as regards the construction of 
the datives. I believe scalpitur to be right, 
and retain holert against Kriiger’s holitori : 
‘the soil is sluggish for corn, useless for 
ploughing, more fertile for an olive planta- 
tion, and is not dug up for the use either 
of the vine-dresser or of garden produce.’ 
And he goes on to say that hoeing was the 
main operation of the rustic in Samos (omnis 
ruratio in sarculo). 

[G. A. Simcox suggested wineto for wint- 
tore. | 

xv. p. 164. fwel inde ante aram Bathylli 
statua a Polycrate tyranno dicata. 

uel inde cannot be weluti (Bosscha), and 
I question v.d. Vliet’s wel iam inde = continuo. 
I fancy it was uel indidem, ‘or from the 
same temple.’ 


ib. p. 166. Chaldaet sideralem scientiam... 
ostendere nec non medendi remedia mortalibus 
tlatis pecuniis terra caeloque et mari con- 
quisita. 

For Jatis which Hildebrand vainly de- 
fends, I would suggest late or latius ‘ cures 
of healing were studiously sought out for 
man’s use far and wide by outlays of money, 
through earth, sea and sky.’ pecuniis, how- 


1 This is equally true of the other forms in which 
the words are cited by Menage in his commentary 
on Diog. Laertius, vi. 87. (1) ohuepov Kpdrns Kpa- 
anta édevOepot ; (2) Kpatns Kparntra xpnudtwy amo- 
orepe: ; (3) Kparns amoAver Ta Kparnrtos. 
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ever, is suspicious: I do not think it can 
have been prowinciis (v.d. Vliet). 
[Or can /atis = conlatis, contributed 4] 


ib. p. 167. tot ille doctoribus eruditus tot 
tamque multiiugis teomitibus disciplinarum 
toto orbe haustis. 

None of the emendations I have seen is 
adequate. I believe the word was summatibus 
‘chiefs,’ ‘leaders’ in different forms of 
philosophic teaching : haustis is in reference 
to Pythagoras, drinking in their tenets one 
after the other. I had before thought of 
commentoribus ‘ inventors,’ but the termina- 
tion tibus (comitibus) is against it. 


xvi. p. 170. commodum ille (the comic 
writer Philemon) anima edita obriguerat, 
tacebatque incumbens toro similis cogitanti. 
adhue manus uolumini inplexa adhue os 
trecto libro impressus. 

v.d. Vliet, who appears to me rightly to 
retain impressus (Aen. iv. 690), might also 
have retained recto. Philemon was found 
with his face pressed upon the book lying 
straight before him, not at an angle. 

p. 170. Haee ego ita facta ut commemoraui 
olim didiceram sed taudies met meo periculo 
recordatus. 

Oudendorp appears to me mainly right in 
his correction haud sine meo p. recordatus, 
but he leaves the letters -ie- unaccounted 
for. I would write sed hau diu sine m.p.r. 
‘Years ago I had been told this story as I 
have related it, though I had not long 
recalled it to memory before I was myself 
similarly imperilled.’ 

The story is of Philemon’s suddenly dying 
after he had given a recitation of one half 
of a new comedy, just at the time his 
audience had reassembled to hear the other 
half. Apuleius had given a recitation 
which was suddenly interrupted by a shower 
of rain, and put off the remainder to the 
following day. In the interim he sprained 
his ankle, and was in imminent danger of a 
broken leg. m is a corruption of im: s has 
attached itself to the word preceding. 

p. 172. id ego arbitror praecipue in honore 
obseruandum, quem qui laboriose exorauerit 
sibi debet Tram gratiam quod impetrarit. qui 
uero sine molestia ambitus adeptus est duplam 
gratiam praebentibus debet et quod non petierit 
et quod acceperit. 

In this case v.d. Vliet has not improved 
on one of his predecessors. For nam 
Colvius conjectured wnam, surely in every 
way better than diuiduam. 

ib. est enim tantus in studiis praenobilior 
sit proprio inyento quam patricio consulutu. 
Correct praenobilior [ut] sit, not, as 
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hitherto, ut praen. sit. The position of wut 
after praenobilior and before sit is, so to 
speak, the condition which makes the omis- 
sion of the word intelligible. 

p. 175. moz ad dedicationem statuae meae 
libro etiam conscripto plenius gratias t cana- 
cique libro mandabo. 

Scioppius (Schopp), a scholar who spite of 
his attacks on Scaliger ought not to be for- 
gotten, corrected canacique into canam ocius- 
que, and v.d. Vliet thinks canam right, 
accepting (after Scaliger’s tenaciusque) tena- 
cique. The only other correction I know 
which might displace cwnam is Baptista Pius’ 
capaciusque ‘more comprehensively ;’ but F 
and ¢, our sheet-anchors in the dangerous 
waters of the Florida, present no trace of 
-us: hence Schopp’s canam may stand ; as 
for -cique, it may be the remains of a genitive 
like musicique or melicique. 


xix. p. 185. wenarum pulsus inconditos 
uel praeclaros. 


praecalidos seems not impossible : feverish. 

tb. propius accessit ut tincognosceret more 
ingeniti quisnam esset quoniam percontantt 
nemo responderat an wero ut ipse aliquid in 
illo ex arte reprehenderet. 

Hildebrand suggested wt ne cognosceret, 
which v.d. Vliet improves into utine cogn. 
comparing p. 186,2, guodne iam ipsi heredi- 
tatem habebaunt an quod adhuc illi fidem non 
habebant. This seems right. 

more ingenit cannot be pro captu ingenii. 
I suspect ingenit is a mistake for ingenut ‘ as 
is common with men of good natural feeling,’ 
namely, to inquire who the person is whose 
body is being carried to burial. 

ib. tam eum pollinctum iam pene paratum 
contemplatus enim. 

pene of F pene of ¢ is simply paene, almost 
ready, i.e. to be burnt on the funeral pyre : 
pyrae is surely an impossibility for paenae. 

Rosinson ELtis. 





ON THE HISTORY OF THE UNREAL CONDITION IN LATIN. 


Tue history of the unreal conditional 
sentence is a question of interest common 
to many languages, particularly so, when, 
as is the case with the Latin language, part 
of that history falls within the literary 
period; under such conditions we might 
expect that definite and reliable conclusions 
would be readily reached. On the contrary, 
a view very commonly accepted with regard 
to the history of the unreal condition in 
Latin is far from satisfactory and will not 
bear close scrutiny. 

The root of the difficulty seems to lie in 
the fact that there is a general failure to 
apprehend that the history of the unreal 
condition is two-fold, ¢.e. both psychological 
and grammatical. In the first of these as- 
pects the question is, when and how did 
men come to think in the unreal form? in 
the second, when and how did they come to 
select as the expression of this mode of 
thought the peculiar speech-forms found in 
the several languages? What a person 
thinks and the form of words he uses in the 
expression of that thought are two distinct 
things, and we have no right te assume that 
the history of the two\is identical—in fact, 
generally speaking, we have the best of 
warrant for making the opposite assumption. 
In this discussion I shall use the terms 
thought-form and speech-form to make the 


distinction between the psychological and 
the grammatical problem, 

It is the speech-form that naturally 
challenges the attention of the grammarian ; 
in the case of Latin he is interested to know 
how it came about that the imperfect and 
pluperfect subjunctive were the chosen ex- 
pression for the unreal conditional sentence. 
In devising an explanation for this fact he 
runs into danger of advancing a theory 
which is based upon or involves untenable 
assumptions concerning the thought-form. 
This danger would be greatly lessened, if 
the investigator clearly realized the double 
nature of the problem with which he is 
dealing. The analysis of a commonly re- 
ceived view will serve to illustrate the above 
remarks, and, at the same time, pave the 
way for a theory concerning the history 
of the thought-form. 

It is maintained that the unreal condition 
is derived from the less vivid future (or 
ideal) condition ; that, by transfer to a point 
in past time, the less vivid future takes 
on a new value, becoming a ‘future from a 
point in the past,’ the change of meaning 
being accompanied by a change to the im- 
perfect and pluperfect tenses; and that, 
when this future from a point in the past 
coincides with the speaker’s present, a new 
implication arises, namely, of unreality, for 
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otherwise the statement would not take con- 
ditional form at all. 

This theory explains very nicely (and 
that seems to have been its design) how the 
peculiar speech-form of the unreal condition 
arose ; the imperfect and pluperfect subjunc- 
tive were the Latin expression for a future 
from a point in the past: when this latter 
developed a new meaning the old speech- 
form was retained. However, if we turn to 
the other aspect of the question, it will be 
found that certain assumptions have been 
made concerning the thought-form, which, 
when disentangled from any confusion with 
the question of the speech-form, are so 
obviously hard to maintain that one would 
scarcely be willing to essay the task. It is 
assumed (1) that the less vivid future 
thought-form is antecedent to and the source 
of the unreal thought-form; (2) that the 
unreal thought-form was developed along- 
side of or, possibly, a little later than, the 
speech-form ; (3) that a future from a point 
in the past was a step through which the 
less vivid future thought-form developed 
into the unreal.! 

As to the last of these assumptions, my 
observation is that, in si-clauses not depend- 
ent upon other constructions, the imperfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive are not used by 
Plautus as the expression of a future from a 
point in the past, though this usage is well 
attested in Cicero and frequent in the 
Younger Pliny, standing, in these last 
named authors, side by side with the unreal 
condition. If this be the fact of the case 
then this usage is late rather than early, 
and can have nothing to do with the 
development of either the unreal thought- 
form or its speech-form. 

As to the assumption that the unreal 
thought-form was contemporaneous with or 
subsequent to the speech-form ; in grammars 
and elsewhere we meet such expressions as 
‘Plautus uses the present subjunctive in 
conditions contrary to fact;’ everyone 
admits the truth of this and the statement 
rouses no question : if, however, the feel- 
ing that prompts these observations should 
find other terms for its expression and 
we should say ‘Although Plautus had 
not yet fully settled upon a peculiar unreal 
speech-form, he appreciated and understood 
fully the unreal thought-form,’ it might 


1 For a full statement, see Greenough, Harvard 
Studies, Vol. VII. Similarly C. Harrison (Classical 
Review, 1V, p. 297) speaks of ‘ potentials of the past 
not yet developed into unreals.’ Blase (Geschichte des 
/rrealis, Erlangen 1888) betrays some confusion of 
thought ; see p. 16. 
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seem at first sight like another statement ; 
I am convinced, however, that this is simply 
putting into clear form what every student 
of Plautus instinctively feels to be true. 
It would transcend the limits of the present 
paper to show that Plautus understood and 
used the unreal thought-form in its derived 
and logical uses just as Cicero did or we do; 
I shall content myself for the present with 
showing that Plautus, using the present 
subjunctive as his speech-form, has no difti- 
culty in making one character convey to 
another an unreal thought-form : 


St. 592 ff :? 
Ep. Edepol te vocem lubenter, si superfiat 
locus. 
Ge. Quin tum stans obstrusero aliquid 
strenue. 


Epignomus and his brother, on their return 
from a long journey, meet the parasite 
Gelasimus who is anxious for an invitation 
to dinner. If Epignomus’ remark (592) be 
taken as contrary to fact it of course im- 
plies ‘I cannot invite you, because all the 
places are taken at my table.’ Gelasimus 
clearly understands him to mean that, for 
he rejoins ‘Oh, if that’s the case (tum), I 
will gladly stand and stow away something.’ 
If now we interpret Epignomus’ remark as 
expressing a less vivid future idea, it would 
run ‘I should be glad to have you at dinner, 
if there should (prove to) be a place to 
spare’; Gelasimus’ reply shows clearly that 
he does not understand it in that sense. If 
we had but this one case it would be ample 
warrant for the assertion that Plautus 
understood and used the unreal thought- 
form long before Latin settled detinitely 
upon a specific speech-form for its expres- 
sion.2 With this passage may be com- 
pared : 

MG. 1371 ff : 

Nam si honeste censeam te facere posse, 
suadeam. 
Verum non potest : cave faxis. 

Ps. 273 ff : 

Ba. Quid agitur, Calidore? Ca. Amatur 
atque egetur acriter. 

Ba. Misereat, si familiam alere possim 
misericordia. 

Ps. Heia, scimus nos quidem tu qualis sis : 
ne praedices. 

2 T quote from the edition of Goetz and Schoell. 

3 In the passage quoted doubtless Epignomus 
helped out his ambiguous speech-form by dubenter 
and his tone of (mock) apology: these things, how- 
ever, are merely partial aspects of the speech-form, 
and in no way affect the conclusion reached above. 
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See also Zp. 331, Mere. 591, Rud. 1418 ff 
St. 190. 

These passages can only serve to 
strengthen our feeling that Plautus was no 
stranger to the unreal thought-form, what- 
ever the speech-form he used. Without 
any such direct evidence, we should be justi- 
fied perhaps in making the same assumption, 
for Plautus did not belong to the childhood 
of the race by any means, and we have no 
warrant for assuming for him crude and 
undeveloped thought-power.1 I am pre- 
pared to go a step further and postulate the 
same clearness of thought found in Plautus 
for some (and, doubtless, a considerable) 
time before Plautus: none would be likely 
to maintain that Plautus thought more 
clearly than did Quintus Fabius Maximus or 
Appius Claudius, though, doubtless, their 
speech-form was more unsettled than his. 
All these considerations go to show that the 
unreal thought-form with the Latin race 
was antecedent, by centuries probably, to a 
settled specific speech-form. 

The third of the assumptions made, namely 
that the less vivid future thought-form is 
antecedent to the unreal and the source 
from which it is evolved, presents a problem 
with which the psychologist rather than the 
grammarian might be expected to deal, and 
one concerning which some latitude of 
opinion may be allowed. An examination 
of the two thought-forms may lead to 
another view of their relation than that 
presented by the theory under discussion. 
The unreal and the less vivid future thought- 
forms have this in common that they both 
deal with fancied circumstances: the unreal 
thought-form fancies an existing or past? 


1 To compare the late rise of a specific unreal 
speech-form to the late use of such a form by children 
is misleading: the children doubtless fail to use an 
already provided speech-form from a failure to appre- 
ciate the thought-form of which it is the expression : 
we are not to think of such defective thought-power 
in the case of Plautus. 

* I use the phrase ‘existing or past’ rather than 
‘present or past’ that anything temporally as 
broad as the general truth may be included: e.g. 
Cicero, p. Arch. xi. 29, si nihil animus praesentiret in 
posterum; this clause is suggested by the general 
truth that the soul does look forward to the future, 


state of affairs contemporaneously replaced 
by an opposite, or, at least, changed state 
of affairs; the less vivid future deals with 
a fancied future. This being the case, it 
seems that the categories of less vivid 
future and unreal thought-form may have 
risen by a process of differentiation, one 
becoming a category as soon as the other by 
a process of exclusion, in that the two 
together cover the field of the fancied case 
in all its temporal aspects. 

The fact that the two thought-forms have 
the common ground noted above may serve 
to explain partly how it was that language 
generally put off so late the adoption of 
specific speech-forms, and tolerated so long 
an ambiguous speech-form (¢.9., present 
subjunctive in Latin, optative in Homeric 
Greek). It would be interesting to deter- 
mine why it is that the unreal thought- 
form is the one that moves out of the 
common speech-form and takes to itself a 
new form of expression. The answer to 
this question will perhaps be given when 
the history of the unreal speech-form has 
been written up—a history based on the 
phenomena of many languages. 

Though this paper may appear at first 
sight to be somewhat negative in character, 
I have tried to bring out the following 
facts : 

(1) That the history of the unreal con- 
ditional sentence has two distinct aspects, 
one psychological, the other grammatical, 
and that attempts to explain the speech- 
form without reckoning with the thought- 
form lead to error. 

(2) That the unreal thought-form was a 
clear-cut category in the Roman mind long 
before a specific speech-form was finally 
adopted. 

(3) That the unreal thought-form may 
have arisen by a process of differentiation 
from the less vivid future thought-form, 
rather than by a process of evolution 
from it. 

H. ©. Nurrine. 
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and represents this general truth as contemporane- 
ously replaced by au opposite state of affairs. 













































On ARISTOTLE, Poet. 1455a 34.—Prof. Butcher, 
who did me the honour of consulting me on certain 
readings of the Arabic Poetics for his interesting 
edition of the Greek, informed me that a continental 
scholar had asserted that the Arabic read éxorarixol 
for éferaorixot in this passage. I had been unable 
to satisfy myself about the Arabic word intended by 
the writer of the Paris MS., and therefore could -not 
confirm this; but I must regret my want of per- 
spicacity, for I have now no doubt that the word 
intended is ‘ajabiyyina, which is vulgar Arabic for 
‘ buffoons,’ literally ‘men of wonder.’ The Syriac 
translated by this word will almost certainly have 
been mathh’rané, a literal translation of éxorarixol, 
which the Syriac translator probably thought meant 
‘men who produce eestasis.’ The verb égicrac@a: is 
not unfrequently rendered by the Syriac verb whence 
this word is derived. I hope this may be not the 
only passage in which that continental scholar has 
solved difficulties which baffled the editor of the 
Arabic Poetics. 

D. 8S. MaRGoLiourH. 


* _ 
* 


Srraso XII. 3, 38, p. 360.—Nearly the same cure 
for this passage as Mr. Munro advocates was pro- 
posed by Von Sallet in his Beitrage z. Gesch. u. Num. 
d. Kénige, &c., who, however, instead of simply 
excising id, substitutes efs for it. The resulting 
sense is practically the same. In one of the scores 
of unpublished papers on Asia Minor, which burden 
my shelves and my conscience, I find that the 
difficulties of the vulgate text are stated, and the 
conclusion is thus reached : ‘ All difficulties disappear 
by a slight change in the text : we must either omit 
iwd before trav maldwy or (with Von Sallet) change it 
to efs. Then we have the clear and naturally 
expressed narrative: ‘‘in the fortress of Sagylion 
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[évradéa] Arsakes, (one) of the sons of Pharnakes, 
who was playing the dynast and causing disturbance 
without authorisation from any of the Roman leaders 
(i.e. Triumvirs), was captured and slain.”’ On the 
other hand, the vulgate is defended by Hennig 
Symbolae ad As. Min. Reges Sacerdotes; but his 
defence is equivalent to a disproof. 

That the same cure suggests itself independently to 
many scholars is a strong corroboration of its 


necessity. W. M. Ramsay. 


* * 
* 


On Horace, Odes IV. 2, 45-8. 


Tum meae, si quid loquar audiendum, 

Vocis accedet bona pars et, ‘O sol 

Pulcher! O laudande!’ canam, recepto 
Caesare felix. 


Is it too late to advocate an interpretation of 
the last two of these lines, which has scarcely ever 
been noticed and in the new Corpus Poctarum 
Latinorum is not accorded even a mention? I find 
it alluded to only by Macleane, who says that 
‘whether ‘‘ felix” refers to Horace himself or the 
sun is doubtful. The reader’s taste must determine,’ 
and by Orelli, who thinks that a much ‘tenerior 
sensus’ is obtained by the former (usual) choice. 
It seems to me that the objective sense of the 
word felix (‘ fortunate,’ not ‘happy ’) and the sense 
of laudande (‘to be cited with approval’ rather 
than ‘to be praised’) are both in favour of printing 
the last three words between inverted commas. It 
would also be too personal, if not grotesque, a touch 
for Horace to describe himself as singing with joy 
at the emperor’s return. For the shape of the 
sentence compare ‘pulcher fugatis ille dies Latio 


tenebris.’ 
F. W. THomas. 


REVIEWS AND COMPTES RENDUS. 


WECKLEIN’S SUPPLICES AND HERACLIDAE OF EURIPIDES. 


Euripidis Fabulae, Ed. R. Prinz et N. 
Wecktew. Vol. II. Pars II. Supplices. 
2M. Vol. If. Pars IV. Heraclidae. 2 M. 


Tue publication of Dr. Wecklein’s excel- 
lent work on Euripides continues at a pace 
which leaves the panting reviewer far 
behind. The chief value of the work 
continues to lie in the thoroughness and 
accuracy of the new collations of the MSS. 
and of the history of the constitution of 
the text. It is needless to add that the 
editor’s learning and judgment are such as 
to compel and reward the attention of all 
students of Euripides to each separate 





decision made by him, both as to the need for 
emendation, and as to the value of different 
emendations proposed by others or by him- 
self. The study of this edition, however, 
will, I think, suggest to many the question 
whether, in the proposal or adoption of 
emendations of the text, the editor has not 
allowed himself too free a hand. Especially 
is this the case where he is replacing, not 
the bad by the good, but the good by what 
he holds to be the better. Another question 
which may also be asked, though with some 
hesitation, is, has not the editor been rather 
too partial, seeing that this isa standard 
critical edition, to his own suggestions? As 
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readers know, Dr. Wecklein arranges emen- 
dations in three classes. The first class he 
prints in the text, the second in the notes at 
the foot, the third in an appendix. In the 
Supplices the number of his own emenda- 
tions in the first class is 34, or one for every 
36 lines, in the second 93, or one for every 
13 lines. In the Heraclidae the numbers 
are: first class 26 or one for every 40 lines, 
second class 65 or one for every 16 lines. 
(In the Orestes, the last of the plays which 
has appeared, the numbers are: first class 
25 or one in every 68 lines, and second class 
116 or a little more than 1 in every 15 
lines. ) 

I have endeavoured, in the detailed 
remarks which follow, while noticing im- 
portant innovations, to furnish some 
material towards the answer of these two 
questions, and I propose then to revert 
shortly to the subject (which I have more 
than once discussed in this Review) of the 
relation of the two MSS. L and P to each 
other, and to see what light is thrown on 
the question by passages in these two 
plays. Dr. Wecklein follows Vitelli in 
regarding P as a copy of L. I still hold the 
older view that L and P were independent 
copies of the same MS. 


SuPPLICEs. 


In the MSS. v. 38 ends with yOovds and v. 
32 with Oeois (which should have a comma 
before it). For these words W. substitutes 
dpevav and xGovds respectively. I think 
most readers, even if they thought the 
alteration an improvement, would pronounce 
it too violent and too ‘subjective’ to be 
introduced into a critical text.—60. odv d 
PL, redv W. Cf. the note on Heraclidae 911 
where precisely the opposite alteration is 
made.—63. W. gives @eA¢uws as a probable 
substitute for dciws. This is guess-work.— 
90 f. W. reads pyrép’ for the MSS. pyrnp, 
putting a comma after zodé instead of after 
dopwv. So emended the sentence runs 
better, but at the expense of the sense: 
arovaav should go closely with peracrte(xw. 
The long absence is mentioned as the reason 
for the search. As to the main construction 
pyrnp exec te véov is as good as pyrépa 
éxet te veov.—199 f. should surely remain,— 
221. W. prints the MSS. {ovrwv, mentions 
Heath’s évrwv as an emendation of the 
second class, and puts Porson’s éévrwv (which 
I should unhesitatingly print) in the third, 
along with such an emendation as os cwlov 
7a Geav. (Heath is no doubt right in saying 
that the pév in 220 corresponds to the dé in 
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229, and that 222-228, which W. unneces- 
sarily follows O. Lueders in rejecting, are 
parenthetical.—240 f. Here W. puts into 
class II two emendations which I at least 
should have been glad to see printed in the 
text : Wilamowitz’s ot 8 oidtv dvres (for the 
MSS. ot & ov éxovres), and Herwerden’s dei 
for Sevoit, which mends the sense and is 
palaeographically likely.—249. The adoption 
of Nauck’s 8’ éav for the MSS. Aiay is not 
enough to mend this line. If one emend- 
ation only is to be allowed, Marchant’s 
aioxpov for airés seems best.—250. W. puts 
Elmsley’s jpaprov (for MSS. juaprev) in the 
third class. The arguments for it however 
are strong. The following words év véoww 
& avOpirwv rode eveort: show that it is no 
error on the part of Adrastus that the 
Chorus are speaking of. He is not véos. 
In v. 232 Theseus has said that Adrastus 
had been véos tapax6eis, and enlarges on the 
wicked folly of these véo.. To these then 
the Chorus would naturally refer in japrov 
x7... Also the following rGd<, which does 
refer to Adrastus, ismore naturalas referring 
to some one fresh.—306. This v. runs in 
the MSS. vuvi ¢ coi re rotro rHy Tysny héper. 
W. proposes in the footnotes to re-write it: 
viv 8 ott wot te Tovr’ dvedos eixdeés. This 
is surely wild work in a critical edition.— 
380. W., adopting Canter’s véuovo’ for 
vépers Well substitutes jjocov for MSS. dei rov 
(the intermediate stage having been véyovca 
qrtrov, a y t becoming det).—413. It is 
perhaps a misprint that this v. ends with a 
full stop, and not with a comma. The 
comma is rendered necessary by the adoption 
of Wilamowitz’s 76 3 for 6 8’ at the beginning 
of the next v.—441. According to Barnes 
it was Duport, not Scaliger, who first read 
éor’ here for éoriv.—442. It is surprising 
that W. does not accept Markland’s evOuvrijs 
for the MSS. aifévrns. Markland quotes a 
note of Theodorus Gaza (Ilepi Myvov) to the 
effect that in late Greek aifévrys was used 
as equivalent to the Lat. auctor and that 
avfevria was auctoritas. This use would be 
familiar to a Byzantine scribe, and would 
account for the error.—478. The words éx 
Bpaxtovwv which some editors have thought 
corrupt, seem to me sound, and to mean 
‘though on the weaker side.” Cf. v. 518 f. 
ovk old eyo Kpéovra Seardfovr’ enor, ovdé 
obevovra peifov.—523. The ‘ vulgata lectio’ 
seems to me far sounder than either Kirch- 
hoff’s or Wecklein’s suggestions.—550. It 
is an interesting fact that both Reiske and 
Markland conjecturally restored zadaicpaé’, 
the original reading of the MSS., though all 
the editions had followed the late hand of 
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L and P in writing tdkaupa 6.—573. W. 
leaves in the text yarépous dAAous rovous (xa. 
aOAovs éys Nauck) though surely there is 
more need of alteration than in 599 where 
he replaces tapaooea by Ooafea, and the 
source of the corruption, if there is one, 
was in both cases a marginal explanation.— 
608. W. well emends the MSS. dv tis aipy 
to airis dpet.—660. The 8 after irmornv 
was notinserted, as W. says, by Scaliger, 
but by Reiske (and Markland).—688, W.’s 
écavreAXovoav for MSS. zpocavréAXovcav 
would perhaps be more in place in a foot- 
note than in the text.—701. Here W. 
prints xeXevpov, but at Cyclops 653 KeXevopois. 
Is this because P in the latter passage reads 
xeevpois !—708. éxépdawev (MSS.) is better 
than Hermann’s éxidawev which W. prinis, 
or Dindorf’s éxydever which he puts in the 
footnote: od yap To vikav ToiT éxépdavev 
povov is: ‘he would not rest content with 
victory on this wing. —W. well transposes 
vv. 745 and 746, and in 747 substitutes 
Adyous for the MSS. Piro, referring to Jon 
649 and Soph. 47. 330 for the same mistake, 
—787 f. W. well reads wadavés...dueépas for 
the MSS. zadaws...duépa (though Porson’s 
dpepav involves less alteration). He would 
have done well to adopt Nauck’s ri pév for 
To pevin v. 790, and Markland’s orepeioa 
for the MSS. orepetoGa: (of which in L the 
ofa is a late addition). W. prints Blom- 
field’s oréperOa1.—885. Musgrave’s ééppe 
seems a much better emendation of the 
MSS. éxawe than W.’s expysrre.—931. W. 
well emends the MSS. avaiperos to aidaipero, 
and in 1020 and 1033 makes good sugges- 
tions in the footnote: to read iw for 
gidov in the former, and to reject the latter 
v.—1112. Are W.’s two suggestions on this 
line : édéAovv twa Or pdev’ ddédAovv Bporav 
worthy of the place he gives them in the 
second class ?—1183, ‘rod’ Markland.’ It 
was Matthiae who proposed triad’. Mark- 
land at J. 7. 1436 wants to change asimilar 
tad to trovcd .— 1200. W. prints zputaviciy 
for the MSS. wv6ixyv. This is unnecessary. 
Heracles told Theseus to take the tripod to 
Delphi, but we must suppose that Theseus 
had not yet done so. It is quite in accord- 
ance with this explanation that Athena says 
in v. 1203 kdreta odlew bed dds @ AcAdav 
péAe.—It is a curious coincidence that at v. 
1194 W. suggests that roAw was written as 
an explanation over the y@ova at the end of 
the following v. whereas at v. 1184 he 
prints rdw (also over a y6dva at the end of 
the following v.) as an emendation (Reiske’s) 
of the MSS. rade. 

The only misprints I have noticed in this 


play are the following: The numbers are 
omitted in the footnotes before notes on vv. 
206 and 761, p. 58 1. 5 ovvvdyw for cuvapo, 
v. 1180 footnote 896’ for dir’. 


HERACLIDAE. 


5. For aird 8 dpuotos W. reads airg 8 
dpwyds. F. W. Schmidt’s dpeords seems 
better (cf. Hdt. v. 129 kai xws éwvt@ pev 
dpeoras wpyxéero), if any alteration is neces- 
sary.—37. For réppovas W. well suggests in 
the footnote répprov.—72. 1 drysiay for MSS. 
arysta.—132. I prefer Holzner’s pi dpedety 
(8 éuov) which W. puts in the third class 
to his own pavOdvew 8 éudv (which he puts 
in the second) for the MSS. jr) peAAew enol. 
—1 dele v. 140.—165. 7%, which W. reads 
for 7, was Barnes’s emendation, though W. 
does not say so.— 169. It was hardly worth 
while to record in the Appendix F. W. 
Schmidt’s unmetrical line épets wéAe sore 
xdpw éxtivew orddrov. (At Cyclops 144 W. 
prints a line beginning év céApact vews, which 
shows the same metricalirregularity).—180f. 
Wilamowitz’s yap for pév in 180 renders 
the athetesis of rdapeori wo. in 181 unneces- 
sary.—193. W. adopts Cobet’s oid’ ’Axauxov 
rade for the MSS. éorw ov’ dxauxov—un- 
necessarily.—211. W. does well to adopt 
Reisig’s atraveyiwv for the MSS. airavepiw. 
—223. 1 would suggest that the ywpis is a 
commentator’s remark, and that we should 
read gol yap 76d’ aioyxpor, év dé rH ToAE KaKdv. 
—In 300 (the middle one of three reason- 
ably suspected verses) W. reads xaxais for 
the MSS. xaxots. The mase. is certainly 
possible when speaking of women generally, 
and I think most scholars would call it 
more idiomatic in this passage. Kaxais would, 
I think, imply that the man in question had 
had more than one wife, and that all were 
bad ones.—315. Wecklein says the Aldine 
reads ag. y’, but the reading of the Aldine 
here is agwov y’.—324. W.’s eixAeys for evyerns 
is convincing, but not so his suggestion of 
pbdacy for AdOy (Ad By P) in 338.—416. The 
MSS. reading is décavov 7. Of this W. adopts 
Schiifer’s emendation dikuov jv, though 
Dobree’s dikacos 7 seems much better.—426. 
Why not adopt Musgrave’s suggestion that 
this and the preceding verse are a question ? 
—437 f. W. well rejects these two lines: 
the singular god is enough to condemn them. 
—451. W. reproduces, curiously enough, 
the misprint of Kirchhoff’s critical notes in 
numbering the v. 452.—458. Elmsley’s 
avnp is adopted, but he is not mentioned as its 
author.—460, Tyrwhitt and not Elmsley (as 
W. gives) first changed rvyy (MSS.) to 
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rixou.— 493, W.’s dorod for the MSS. ddXov is 
mere re-writing of Euripides.—594. Kayser’s 
xaxovpevot for the MSS. davovpevor seems at 
least as worthy of a place in the first class as 
Wecklein’s dvAdooyn for the MSS. xedevers 
at 558.—677. For the thoroughly sound 
é&jxovopev Wecklein suggests éfixvovpeba, 
which gives a far inferior sense.—706. 
Bothe’s ryvd’ (for the MSS. riv) which W. 
adopts, seems inferior to Porson’s ojv.—735. 
If doxodvra needs correction surely Nauck’s 
movovvra is better than éyxovotvra which W. 
suggests alongside of it.—745 f. W. seeks to 
mend the ill-fitting neuter 703’, in apposition 
with the fem. ddxyois by putting a comma 
after dABw. It seems better to reject the 
words from otk épGas to déxnors as a spurious 
addition.—735. W.’s wepi dauovwv for the 
MSS. xai wepi dduwv (corrected by a late 
hand in L to zepi rév dopwvr) is good, as is 
his zo7ou for rods in v. 763.—769. This is 
one of the few passages that W. leaves im- 
perfect, though he prints two suggestions in 
the footnotes : one by Herwerden, and one 
by himself.—813 6 & ovre rods xAvovtas 
aideoGcis Adyw MSS. Adyw (or Adyw) gives no 
construction here, so the second Hervagian 
Ed. wrote Adywyv (i.e. as the obj. of xAvovtas). 
This W. alters to Adyov. The gen. is possible, 
though less likely than the acc., and it comes 
nearer the MSS. reading. The position of 
the negatives in this passage is extraordinary. 
—845. W. unnecessarily alters éuBjoar to 
épBnoa. For the impossible xparoivra in 
v. 884 W. suggests vavovra, referring to 
Hesych. vavew: ixerevew.—In v. 886 W.’s 
elevta Sexpois for efevé’ dvayxy is ‘a wild 
surmise,’ which he should hardly have 
put in the second class.—911. For the 6eds 
of the MSS. the Paris copy of L suggests 
teos, an admirable emendation. It does 
not satisfy W. He writes 6 ods. It 
is curious that at Suppl. 60, where Kirch- 
hoff would emend the MSS. cov 6 to 76 cov, 
W. is not content with 7d cdv, but writes 
reov.—930, W.’s note is ‘riynv H. Stephanus 
tuxeiv LP.’ The only reading recorded by 
H. 8. from his ‘codices vetustissimi,’ near 
this passage is riyav at the end of 935, 
where the Aldine reading is rixas (I may 
note that at Cyclops 39 W. prints xdpots 
for képor L or xépor P, giving Bothe as the 
author of the emendation, and mentions in 
the Appendix that H. S. proposed xapovs. 
What Stephanus says is that the v. ce. 
have xwpovs, but that he would prefer 
xaos. Men who call the great Stepha- 
nus a liar should at all events refer 
to his book when they quote him.)— 
932. I cannot see wherein W.’s dopurdévw atv 


do7id. is an improvement on Hermann’s 
admirable zoAvrévw civ aod: for the 
MSS. rodurovev civ doriow.—959. W. bere 
has the note ‘fxepdaveis ye tadra vel potius 
kepdaveis ye wavra.’ If the former conjec- 
ture is ‘minus probabilis’ than the latter, 
why is it not banished to the appendix 
‘conjecturas minus probabiles continens ’? 
—1005. W.’s adv Aaxotoa for the MSS. 
dvadaBotoa is convincing—1038. add’ od 
xpnopov ypopnv Geod; MSS. Cobet’s pfounv 
or even Musgraves ydovpnv seems far 
preferable to W.’s dAX’ od todr’ éexnupdmnv. 
—(I should like to be allowed to make one 
further comment here, which seems to 
me important, on Wecklein’s Cyclops. 
At v. 145 he prints Hermann and 
Nauck’s cicopas for the MSS. as dépds. 
The MSS. reading is quite sound, épds being 
subjunctive. Cf. two lines above as cadéc- 


tepov waOys: and also to suggest éurodavres 
for éuBaddvres at v. 239 of the same play). 


L ann P. 
SuPPLICES, 


8. This v. was first written in L with- 
out rade, in P with it.—9. L had at first 
some word that was not Arodoa, but 
began with two other letters: P always had 
Aurodoar.—16. ddoAdtas L 6AwAGTas P.—5O. 
praca Lfvoa P. In P a later hand added the 
second o.—228. cuvvocotvra L cvvocoivra P. 
The emendation of Lambinus ov vocotvra is 
undoubtedly the correct reading. This one 
ease far outweighs, to my mind, all 
Wecklein’s arguments on the other side 
drawn from cases which look as if a 
mistake in P was due to a misreading of a 
badly written letter in L. Is it more likely 
of the two that P’s scribe had here 
ovvvocotvra before him or ov vocvivra? No 
doubt the first o was so written in the MS. 
from which both L and P were copied that 
it was mistaken by both scribes for a o, but 
P copied the rest of the letters as they 
stood, while L thought he could mend 
matters.—242. ddiaor L dguiow P.—344. 
texovo (after the o is an erasure of a single 
letter) L rexotoa yx’ P—364. av La’v P (a 
late hand in L added the rough breath- 
ing)—754. No doubt the correct read- 
ing is (dv 8’) eivex’ dyov (hv), to which 
P with ovvex’ dywv comes nearer than 
L with otvexey dyov. Is it conceivable that 
P should have copied from L here ?—858. 
éyw ye L, eyo re P, eyd rte Nauck. The 
wrong accent makes the case doubtful, but 
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anyhow P seems nearer the right than L.— 
872. W.’s note is ‘dAAqv P, ddAov L sed o 
in ras. scr. 1.’ If dAAov is due to a late 
corrector of L it is not fair to say ‘ dAAov 
L.’ If not, this is another case where 
P has the better reading. (I expect 
1 was a very late hand who altered L, as in 
many cases which I have noticed in /.7'., to 
agree with Ald.)—897. kai érér’ Ly’ azér’ 
P.—1078. L has peréAAayxes but P avoids 
the mistake.—1116. The readings here are 
perplexing: d*yevois L dopévovs P dpuevous 
Ald. The only explanation I can give is 
that here again L was altered to agree with 
Ald. which omitted the o by pure error. 
At the same time the accent in L looks as if 
it had been copied from a MS. which had 
the correct dpevois. If so the passage 
makes rather against my contention.—1164. 
W.’s note is; ‘ae (sic scr. ut facile ojs 
legas) pytpds L ofs pntpos P’ surely a far- 
fetched explanation of so simple a blunder. 
That P could make a pretty gross blunder 
we see in v. 1198, where he writes 7#Avov 
instead of ’IAdov. 
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HERACLIDAE. 

27. ovpracxw P, ovpmpdoow L.—789. 
éXevbepGoor changed by the first hand, 
apparently, to 7AevOepGobar L édXevOepicar P. 
This does not look as if P copied from L. 
On the other hand, at 704, P’s py, W. 
suggests, is best explained as a misreading 
of L’s pév, which is written by means of an 
abbreviation. So at 778 P’s unaccountable 
Ae’ber, W. explains as due to the fact that 
in L the a of AaGe looks like ev.—858. 7By 
tov changed to 7Byriv L 7By trav P. Does 
not this case outweigh the above arguments 
on the other side? If P copied from L 
before the alteration it is inconceivable that 
he should have altered rov to ryv: if after, 
it is equally inconceivable that he should 
have failed to accept Byriv. The only 
reasonable explanation of the variants is 
that both L and P copied independently 
from MSS. which had 78n riv, that P left 
the nonsensical words unaltered, and L 
altered tiv to rov. Ia this case we have 
more cause to thank P than L. 

E. B. Eneuanp. 


BURNET’S £THICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


The Ethics of Aristotle, edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. Burner, M.A. 
Pp. lii, 502. Methuen. 18:8. 


Some years ago it was matter of complaint 
that Oxford in spite of the amount of time 
she bestowed on the Ethics had done but 
little in the way of published writings to 
promote their study. Such complaint can 
hardly be made now, when to the old and 
still very useful edition of Grant there have 
been added Prof. Bywater’s text and con- 
tributions, Prof. Stewart’s two copious 
volumes of notes, and now Prof. Burnet’s 
text with notes of a conciser kind. Even if 
we are so hard to please that we venture to 
think the ideal edition yet to seek, we must 
recognise how much of value there is in the 
work of each of the three, and we need not 
ask which among them deserves best of 
Aristotle or ourselves. 

I will say at once that, excellent as Mr. 
Burnet’s book is, he seems to have partly 
fallen into the opposite error to Mr. Stewart. 
The latter from his stores of learning and 
reflexion heaped upon us too much; too 
much at least for students addressing 
themselves to the Lthics for the purpose of 
University examinations, who were really 


the class of readers he had most in view. 
Mr. Burnet’s command of the subject is 
equally indisputable, but he perhaps has 
given us too little. One volume of 550 
pages (wonderfully light to hold in the hand, 
thanks to Messrs. Methuen) contains not 
only his notes and introductions, but 
Aristotle’s text, which Mr. Stewart did not 
print at all, and also very considerable 
portions of the Hudemian Ethics as well, 
put on each page below the text and above 
the notes. He writes tersely enough, but 
in spite of this we often feel that the notes, 
though very good, leave a great deal unsaid, 
and that a thorough commentary on the 
Ethics, such as the ordinary reader requires, 
cannot be packed into this comparatively 
scanty space. I do not know whether Mr. 
Burnet will be satisfied by teachers of the 
Ethics finding his book valuable. Certainly 
they ought todoso. But students are likely 
to think that it does not give them as much 
assistance as they need. The editor seems 
often to be writing such notes as would be 
useful rather to himself and other advanced 
scholars than to the man to whom the 
Ethics are not yet familiar. If the book 
were wholly for the maturer scholar, the case 
would of course be different. But it con- 
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tains much which such readers do not 
require, and chief under that head I would 
put the long extracts from the Zudemian 
Ethics (see for instance pp. 112, 113) which 
pupils will not read and teachers will not 
want. Any competent teacher may be pre- 
sumed to have and to read the book entire. 
Susemihl’s text of the Zudemian Lthics and 
Fritzsche’s older commentary ought to be in 
the hands of everyone who will really 
trouble to read the selections. The room 
they occupy might have been more usefully 
filled, I venture to suggest, with further 
commentary. 

Perhaps the most interesting and valuable 
contribution that the new edition makes is 
the constant reference to Plato and the 
frequent indication there of something to 
which the words of Aristotle refer or at any 
rate seem to owe their origin. This is no 
new discovery, but Mr. Burnet carries it a 
good deal further than earlier editors have 
done. It is indeed closely connected with a 
point on which he lays stress, that the 
Ethics is not so much a scientific as a 
‘dialectical’ treatise. Although he does not 
state his precise meaning in this quite as 
clearly as one could wish, he seems to say 
that Aristotle is often arguing from pre- 
mises, especially Platonic premises, which 
we are not bound to suppose that he 
himself accepted; ‘nor can we even 
assume’ he adds ‘that the true solution is 
necessarily given at all.’ Quite admitting 
that much of Aristotle’s reasoning is of this 
kind and that he is most‘anxious to argue with 
people on their own ground, we may still 
think that Mr. Burnet suggests, if he does 
not adopt, a somewhat exaggerated view of 
the extent to which Aristotle deals in 
arguments and even in conclusions un- 
satisfactory to himself. The LZthics is not 
a piece of clever dialectic only, in which he 
draws men on from positions,which they and 
not he have adopted, to others, which they 
ought to accept, though he himself knows 
better. Surely we may say that the con- 
clusions, the main positions taken up, are 
such as really satisfy him, and that most of 
the reasoning too is valid enough at bottom 
or at least seems so to him, though in a 
Semi-popular treatise he does not always 
care to state things in their severest 
scientific form. Prof. Burnet rides his 
dialectical hobby rather too hard. For 
instance, when Aristotle says (1. 7. 1097 b 
24) ci AnPOein 7d Epyov Tod dvOpwrov, he com- 
ments “ this is still ‘ taking’ &vdogou tporacets 
from the wise.” Then what shall we say of 
Poetics 14. 1453 b 15 zota obv Sewa 4} rota 
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oixtpa aiverar tov cupmimrovrwv, AdBwpev. 
Does this mean ‘take from other people’ ¢ 
Not at all. It means something like ‘let us 
ascertain, fix,’ and that is what ei AndOeiy 
means in the £thics. So 1174 a 17 kar’ 
ovdéva xpdvov AdBou mis av pdovyv ‘no one 
could find, put his finger upon, a pleasure.’ 
ef. Bonitz s.v. AXauBavew 422 b 38. 

Mr. Burnet believes and assumes that 
Books V-VII were really Aristotle’s. On 
this point I have not myself any decided 
opinion to maintain, but it seems odd he 
should not distinguish the two questions, 
(1) are they Aristotle’s? and (2) are they 
properly a part of the Vicomachean Ethics, 
and of these as we have them? Ought it 
not to be pointed out that, even if Aristotle 
wrote them or if they were made up some- 
how from Aristotelian material, it does not 
follow that they were ever meant to stand 
in their present form along with the present 
form of the other books. Mr. Burnet sees 
no difficulty even in the two accounts of 
pleasure, that is, neither in the fact of there 
being two accounts in one treatise nor in 
the apparent discrepancies that the two 
accounts present. This is not the place to 
discuss a large subject, but it is one of 
many points, of which fuller treatment 
would have been welcome. 

Mr. Burnet prefixes to his edition an 
excellent introduction of some fifty pages, 
and there are also introductions to the 
separate books, of which those to Books I 
and II strike:me as especially useful. A 
great deal is compressed into the notes, 
though it is also true that a good deal is not 
to be found there. I may venture to indi- 
cate afew points of disagreement, while fully 
recognising the great knowledge and ability 
that lie behind Mr. Burnet’s commentary. 

He lays it down that Adyos in such phrases 
as Adyov exew, Adyou perexe, KaTA Adyov Ke. 
never means reason but always something 
like ground, account, theory, rule, &e. Posi- 
tive proof one way or the other is hard to 
find, but to me Adyou peréxew, GAoyos, evdoyos, 
and various other habitual or occasional 
expressions certainly suggest the sense of 
reason. The other meaning is of course indis- 
putable and common, but why should Adyos 
not have meant reason too! What would 
Mr. Burnet say of ratio or of the word 
reason itself? In 1, 10 and 11 he thinks, 
as Zeller seems to do, that ‘ there is no ques- 
tion of the departed being aware of what 
goes on in this world’ after their death. 
No doubt this would harmonise better with 
what we make out to have been Aristotle's 
real convictions. But I must confess that 
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I cannot understand Chapter 11 on any 
other hypothesis than that some sort of 
consciousness, some liability to feelings of 
joy and sorrow, on the part of the dead is 
assumed, though doubtfully and presumably 
without any real belief. 

Perhaps the only noticeable novelty in 
the text is 1.5. 1096 a 6, where for 6 dé 
xpypatioris Bias tis éoriv Mr. Watt's 
conjecture of 6 dé xpypurioris Bia doris eoriv 
is adopted, and this will probably not be 
found convincing. It is hard to see the 
propriety, or indeed the meaning, of doris 
éortv. Mr. Burnet asks, ‘ Can a XPNPATLET HS, 
or even a xpynparioris Bios, be called Biaros 
in this sense?’ I should answer that a 
xeynparioryis Bios certainly can, just as in 
Pol. 5. 4. 1838 b 41, the diet of an athlete 
in training is called Bias. In both cases 
the thing is only adopted because with a 
certain end in view there is no alternative : 
it is foreed upon you. xpnyatiorys may 
probably be taken as anadjective. Cf. iduarns 
Bios in Plat. Rep. 578 ¢: aAnryns Bios Herod. 
3, 52,3: oixérns Bios Eur. Jon 1373. Nouns 
in -rys, like Latin words in -tor, are perhaps 
specially easy to use inthis way. But rather 
than accept Bia doris éoriv I would myself 
read ypyyatictixds, just as I think it is clear 
that in 6. 8. 1142 a 10 woArredas is an error 
for zoAutixis. 

In 1. 7. 1098a 11 rpoorBepevns THs Kara 
THY apeTny evepyelas pos TO Epyov Surely zpos Td 
épyov goes with depoxis, ‘superiority at the 
work,’ not with rpooriMenévns, ‘added to the 
work.’ In 1, 9, 1099 b 18 ein Sav x. 7. X. 
can hardly be ‘a reservation.’ It is a con- 
sequence of what precedes. If well-being 
comes in the way stated, then it will adinit 
of being widely diffused, whereas, if it came 
by chance or divine dispensation, this 
would be less likely. In 2, 6, 1106 a 26 
Mr. Burnet scarcely proves his point that 
duaperov cannot be discrete. He ignores 
Pol. 1, 5, 1254 a 29 «ir &« cuveyay cit’ & 
diypnuevwv, and what warrant is there for 
saying that diawperov means ‘infinitely 
divisible’? It may be true that d:awperov 
means divisible here, but is it really certain ? 
He says the importance of Book IV ‘is 
entirely missed if we imagine that Aristotle 
is setting before us types of character for 
our admiration and imitation. His aim is 
not edification, but the application of the 
test of fact to a general law.’ But does not 
Aristotle think that all the mean states con- 
stituting the virtues and good qualities in 
this book are in their degrees worthy of 
admiration and imitation? A man ought to 
aim at being ecirpdzedos, able to make and 


take a joke, still more at being zpaos. They 
cannot exemplify the theory of the mean at 
all without being desirable qualities. One 
may doubt again whether it is right to say 
that the standard or rule of the mean turns 
out finally to be the Oewpyrixds Bios. 
In what intelligible sense does the desira- 
bility of this fix the precise point up to which 
I may and should feel anger or assert my 
own interests against those of other men? 
This is, of course, not the question as to the 
place of reason in morals, but whether the 
moral mean is determined by a reference to 
the intellectual life. Would Aristotle really 
have said that 6 qdpovimos fixed the mean 
with this rule or aim consciously before him 
and no other ? 

We hardly get over the difficulty of 5, 11, 
1138 a 6 ob KeAever droxtwvivar EavTov 6 vopmos* 
a O€ py KeAevel, arayopever by saying ‘the 
simple interpretation and the right one is to 
supply daoxrwvivar after py KeAever. The 
law forbids us to kill anything which it 
does not expressly enjoin us to_ kill.’ 
Supposing that dzoxrwviva should be under- 
stood, the passage still remains as hard as 
ever. It is not in the least true that Greeks 
were forbidden to kill whatever they were 
not expressly enjoined to kill. Were they 
expressly enjoined to kill fish ? 

As to Aristotle’s division of ‘ particular 
justice’ no doubt scholars will continue to 
differ. Mr. Stewart thinks 76 dvrirerovOds 
is included in 76 dtaveynrixdy Sixaov ; Mr. 
Burnet is equally sure of its being comprised 
in 7d di0pOwrixov, SvopHoiv according to him 
meaning to adjust. But, if anyone will go 
through all the passages where the word in 
its various forms is used by Aristotle, he 
will find that for once where it bears this 
meaning there are many places where it 
unquestionably means correct, set right, and 
the same thing is true of the use in Greek 
generally. The Politics will satisfy him 
as to Aristotle. Again, if dopbwrixov 
means ‘ adjusting’ or ‘regulating ab initio,’ 
how is it that throughout Ch. 4, which 
certainly deals with 76 d0pOwrixov, all the 
cases mentioned are cases where there is a 
wrong to be put right? On Mr. Burnet’s 
showing the regulative principles of Ch. 5 
ought to come before the corrective prin- 
ciples of Ch. 4. Mixed up with this is a 
misunderstanding as to éxovova cvvadAdypara. 
He will not allow that 7d diopAwrixdy is only 
a principle for rectifying any wrong 
arising in the course of such transactions, 
because ‘if a wrong has arisen, the ovvdA- 
Aaypa at once becomes dxovc.ov.’ This is 
not true. A éxovovov cvvdd\aypa is expressly 
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defined as one of which the beginning is 
voluntary (on both sides). Sale is voluntary 
because the two parties agree to it, nor 
does it cease to be voluntary because the 
buyer withholds the price he has covenanted 
to pay. At no stage can a éxovovov ovvddA- 
Aaypa become dxovorov. An dxovovov cvvdd- 
Aaypa is one which was dxovotov from the 
very beginning. To my mind then it is as 
impossible to bring 16 dvturerovOds under 
the second sub-division as it is to bring it 
under the first. There is no difficulty at all 
in distinguishing it from both. The only 
difficulty arises from the writer’s saying 
that there are two species and then going 
on to describe three. 

I must add that, while feeling the objec- 
tion to the common explanation of rod 
BraBous rHv diadopay ete. (5. 4. 1132 a 4 foll.), 


I find it very hard to accept Mr. Burnet’s 
theory that it is a compressed expression for 
the difference between the abstract wrong 
committed and the actual damage inflicted. 
A point so recondite would hardly have 
been stated in so imperfect and obscure a 
manner. I take it too that rod BAdBous 
tiv Suadopay stands in a certain contrast 
with the preceding sentence, ovdev diuadeper 
ei érvekns paddAov ameorépnue x.t.X., and also 
with what follows, xai ypjrar os too, as 
though it ran ‘it is not any difference in 
the men, but the difference made by the 
act in question, that the judge has to regard. 
The men he treats as equal.’ On Mr. 
Burnet’s view all the antithesis would 
disappear. 
Hersert Ricuarps. 





SEATON’S TEXT OF APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


Apollonti Rhodiit Argonautica, edited by 
R. C. Skaton, late Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


Ir is satisfactory that in the earliest issue 
of Classical Texts in the new Oxford series, 
Apollonius Rhodius should be included. 
The Argonautica has been strangely ne- 
glected by English scholars. It rarely ap- 
pears on any list of lectures, and, so far as 
I know, no edition has been published in 
England since that of Shaw—hero of the 
famous ‘putide Shavius’ criticism—which 
is more than a hundred years old. In 
Germany Merkel brought out a very satis- 
factory text in the Teubner series in 1852, 
and a large edition in 1854, which contains 
a slightly altered text—generally for the 
better, 186 pages of prolegomena written in 
Latin sometimes curiously obscure, a good 
apparatus criticus, which gives the various 
readings (including the corrections) of the 
allimportant Codex Laurentianus, also 
those of the Guelferbytanus, a list of the 
more important emendations, and lastly, 
the valuable scholia of the Laurentian MS. 
But no exegetical commentary of any value 
exists : and it is to be hoped that Mr. Seaton, 
who has been engaged for many years on 
the study of Apollonius, may supply this 
want. It must be admitted that it is un- 
likely that Apollonius will ever be widely 
read. The poem is long; it is often dull; the 


style has none of the vigour and freshness 
of the old Epic—wholly taken from Homer, 
as Couat says in his Poésie Alexandrine, the 
language is not in the least Homeric ; on 
the contrary, in some of its traits, e.g., the 
employment of long passages of oratio 
obliqua, it shows the syntax of a late period ; 
the attractive freedom of the Homeric syn- 
tax is gone, and we get the style of the his- 
torian, not that of Homer, nor even that of 
Herodotus. But the curious use of Epic 
words—the same word employed in every 
possible sense which it could bear in differ- 
ent passages of Homer—will always amuse 
the student of language. The matter also 
of the poem has an interest of its own. 
After admitting the unheroic character of 
the hero—Jason never leads, but is always 
led either by other mortals or by divinities 
who have nothing of the divine except the 
capacity of being called in ex machina : after 
granting the lack of any completeness in 
any style, granting (to quote Couat again) 
that the poem has neither the grandeur of 
an epic, nor the unity of a drama, nor the 
sustained interest of a romance—we must 
yet allow merit to the new romantic inter- 
est of the passion of Medea for Jason and 
some real interest to the narratives, the 
archaeology and the folk lore which are 
cleverly mixed with the account of the 
voyage in the last half of the first and of 
the second book. If a poet may be called 
in as a judge of a poet, we may believe that 
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Virgil found Apollonius attractive as well 
as useful. 

The text of Apollonius as taken from 
the best manuscript—the well-known one 
(Laur. xxxii. 9) which contains also Aeschy- 
lus and Sophocles—is singularly good: and 
Merkel did his work so well that he left 
little for later editors todo. There is hardly 
any room for emendation in the absence of 
corrupt passages: the obelus with which 
Mr. Seaton marks these occurs only nine 
or ten times, nearly half in the last book : 
and no one could have blamed the insertion 
in the text of the easy remedies which some 
of these permit, ¢g., at 1.8, of perére’ 
érenv kata Bagw for perérera Tt renv T x.7.X. 
In his short and sensible preface he says 
that he assigns more weight than Merkel 
did to the two Vatican codices: but where 


he follows them in any reading, Merkel (so 
far as I have observed) had done the same: 
and, at least in the large edition by Merkel, 
the same is true of readings taken from the 
scholia. Mr. Seaton emends 3.936 by read- 
ing ovre'(for od 5€) oe Kimpis ovre . . . érervel- 
ovow épwres—a change which is not neces- 
sary for the Greek, nor, I think, an improve- 
ment: at 4.1015 éxddys may be a better 
form than éxdeys. In matters of ortho- 
graphy he has forsaken his MS. in writing 
the common ovd€, vnadvde, id Kpyvy, for ov 
dé, vacov Sé€, bro kpyvy, and the like. He 
has thus given his text a more familiar 
aspect, but there is fair reason for believing 
that the MS., which Merkel follows, pre- 
sents the true pre-Aristarchean forms. 
JOHN PEILE. 


CARTAULT ON HORACE’S SATIRES. 


Par A. 
F. Alcan. 


Etude sur les Satires d’ Horace. 
CartTauLt. (Paris: 1899. 
370 pp. 11 Fr.) 


Tue reader who opens a large work on the 
Satires of Horace by a professor of Latin 
Poetry in the University of Paris, will 
probably expect to be charmed and in- 
structed while he reads, and to carry away 
in his memory some large generalizations 
which, if not wholly true, are at least novel 


and ingenious and plausible. M. Cartault, 
perhaps, has some such work in petto, but 
his present book is certainly not of the 
kind that we are wont to receive from 
French scholars. It consists mainly of 
many different summaries and analyses of 
the Satires, made with intent to prove 
certain theses which are not new, and 
which, even when they were new, did not 
require to be proved exhaustively. Thus in 
chap. i. ‘Circonstances dans lesquelles Hor. 
a composé ses Satires,’ many satires (e.g. I. 
1. 6. 8. 9) which have a_ biographical 
interest are briefly summarised (pp. 30-34). 
In chap. ii. ‘ Publication et Chronologie des 
Satires’ it is mentioned that in Book II. 
Hor. prefers dialogue to narrative, and this 
is immediately proved by a summary of 
most of the satires of that book (pp. 56-59). 
Next in chap. iii. on ‘La composition des 
Satires—Idée fondamentale,’ etc. it is first 
shown, by analysis, that in Bk. I. each 
satire usually has two or three themes, but 


in Bk. II. only one, and then follow more 
elaborate analyses (pp. 64-98) to show that 
Hor. had no preconceived plan, but that 
ideas came to him in writing. In chap. iv. 
‘ Procédés de Développement et de Raisonne- 
ment’ we have first of all summaries to 
show how Hor. uses the particular for the 
general or vice versa, and how he suppresses 
transitional thoughts, and then further 
summaries to show the nature of the argu- 
ments employed, inductive here and 
deductive there. In the next chapter 
‘Procédés d’Exposition,’ three favourite 
devices of Hor. are discussed and three 
several times we are taken through the 
Satires in order, first, to find all the instances 
of the ‘ interlocuteur fictif,’ secondly, to find 
all the places at which a named character 
(as Ofellus) speaks in his own person, and 
thirdly, to note all the anecdotes. At 
p. 174 we reach ‘ Procédés de Style’ and go 
through the text over and over again, 
collecting every instance of rhetorical 
question (pp. 181-193), apostrophe (193, 
194), polysyndeton and asyndeton (195-213), 
and so forth. A brief specimen taken from 
this part will exhibit M. Cartault’s method 
very well. On pp. 219-229 he is calling 
attention to Hor.’s use of vulgar or 
colloquial Latin. This is how he does it 
(p. 220) : 


‘S$. 1.7.1. Rupili pus atque venenum, 
expression grossiére qui marque le 
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mépris d’H. pour le personnage. 2. 
Hybrida...Persius, expression mépris- 
ante. 31. conpellans...cuculum, repro- 
duction d’une injure usuelle. 35. hunc 
regem iugulas, expression familiére, a 
sa place, étant donné |’adversaire.’ 


In the following ten pages every other 
satire is treated in the same way ; then we 
have eleven similar pages on ‘|’expression 
concrete et pittoresque,’ and so on for nearly 
fifty pages more. There are chapters of the 
same ‘sort on ‘]’emploi des noms propres’ 
(pp. 283-322), on philosophy in the Satires, 
and on ‘la génése et la valeur des idées 
morales,’ but even M. Cartault’s industry 
was unequal to compiling an index. I 
should admire this industry more if it led to 
any discoveries, but it does not. M. 
Cartault’s opinions, after all, are the same 
as those of every casual reader. Here is 
one of his conclusions (p. 140) : 


‘En résumé, la caractéristique du 
raisonnement dans les S. est la suivante: 
H. évite la structure rigoureuse de 
largument, qui donnerait 4 ses S, une 
apparence dogmatique. Le raisonnement 
n’a jamais chez lui, lorsqu’il parle en 
son propre nom, sa forme scolastique 
compléte. Il faut souvent le deviner 
sous une confidence personnelle, sous 
une anecdote, etc. Mais il est de la 
plus haute importance de le restituer 
mentalement pour l’intelligence des S. 
Quant a sa valeur, elle est trés in¢gale. 
Bien qu’aimant beaucoup la discussion, 
H. n’est pas un puissant raisonneur, 
un de ces logiciens impeccables, qui ne 
disent que des choses justes et 
justement enchaindces. Il] raisonne 
parfois 4 cété et il se contente de 
paraitre, sur le moment, n’avoir pas 


tort. Il est fin, ingénieux; il ne se 
préoceupe point de construire des 
démonstrations définitives et qui résis- 
tent a toute attaque. Il n’approfondit 
pas volontiers ; il se borne a jeter des 
idées toujours int¢éressantes et qui 
piquent la curiosité, mais qui parfois, 4 
la réflexion, sont contestables et aux- 
quelles on voudrait des assises plus 
solides.’ 


This opinion is the result of forty-two 
large and closely-printed pages of laborious 
analysis, but I must confess that, for my 
part, I was convinced before I had read the 
whole chapter. 

The book, it will be seen, is a series of 
running commentaries, each written from 
its own point of view. The chief cruces are 
usually discussed in footnotes, in which M. 
Cartault displays a meticulous knowledge of 
every German criticism. At I. 1,108 (qui 
nemo ut auarus) he thinks there is a lacuna 
of some lines. He would omit 4,11 and 
rearrange the lines 8-12. At 6, 14 he 
proposed negante for notante some years ago 
and repeats the suggestion here. At 10, 66 
he proposes quam rudis e Graecis inlati 
carminis auctor, which would refer to 
Ennius. These, I believe, are the only 
novelties in criticism. In exegesis I do not 
observe any novelties at all. I should, 
however, call attention (1) to some very 
interesting remarks (pp. 16-20) on Hor- 
ace’s social position when he returned to 
Rome after Philippi and his relations with 
Hermogenes, the ambubaiarum collegia and 
all the other Bohemians of the great city: 
and (2) to M. Cartault’s discussion of Hor- 
ace’s use of proper names. He is emphati- 
cally of opinion that Horace satirised 
living persons under their real names. 


J. Gow. 


COCCHIA’S TRISTIA OF OVID. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristiuvm libri quinque. 
Revisione del testo e commento a cura di 
Enrico Coccuta. G. B. Paravia, Torino 

Roma — Milano — Firenze — Napoli. 
1900. 2 lire. 


Tuis handy edition of the Tristia deserves 
high praise: the editor shows good judg- 
ment and good scholarship. The text is 


explained in short notes printed beneath it. 
The brief preface gives an accurate account 
of the Lorenzian MS., and of Politian’s 
collation of the two lost MSS. rediscovered 
by myself in the Bodleian library. The 
preeminence of the Lorenzian MS., and of 
the family allied to it, is insisted upon, and 
doubts suggested by Thomas, Revue Critique, 
1890, p. 46, are summarily dismissed. 
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Cocchia draws attention to the excellence of 
the emendations of Gronovius and Bentley, 
‘which’ he says ‘present the character not 
only of perfect evidence but of true genius, 
qualities which appear to be quite absent from 
or forgotten in the more recent criticism.’ 
Heinsius deserved to be mentioned with 
these giants of criticism: for Heinsius did 
more for Ovid’s text than any other scholar. 
Cocchia follows Bentley in the following 
places: iii. 5, 3 nec; iv. 3, 34 nones! at 
[tacitly]; v. 1, 16 praemoneo, non est; v. 5, 
32 consilio fugiunt aethera, Ponte, tuum ; v. 
12, 53 si qua. In ii. 296 wir, and iv. 4, 47 
uiuam he follows Bentley it is true, but the 
readings have been subsequently discovered 
in MSS. 

The text is a fresh recension, based on 
the materials collected in my edition. In 
doubtful passages, the MSS. reading is given 
along with the conjecture admitted into the 
text, reasons being sometimes assigned, 
sometimes not. The notes are concise, but 
adequate ; no parallel passages are quoted. 
Though brief, these notes leave little un- 
touched that calls for comment. 

The handling of the text is not always 
fortunate: thus i. 1, 21 Riese’s unnecessary 
conjecture legendus is printed, without one 
word to suggest that it is a conjecture, or 
that the MSS. reading is legendum, which 
is certainly right. In the same poem line 
26 peior is printed without comment. This 
reading has poor authority: and maior the 
reading of the better MSS., though harder, 
appears to be right, and should have been 
mentioned. The meaning is, ‘Do not de- 
fend yourself, a bad case will become more 
difficult through your defence.’ i. 1, 112 w% 
qui printed in the text, is incorrectly stated 
to be the reading of Guelf. and Vat. These 
MSS. have Azi qui, which stands not for di qui 
but Az gui, which I have restored to the text. 
i. 6, 2 Battis is incorrectly printed for Bittis. 
v.5, 45 nata pudicitia est, moris probitasque 
Jidesque the reading of AGHPYV is printed ; 
though it seems to be hardly Latin. Morum 
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would be required. I have edited oris, which 
still seems to me most probable, and should 
certainly have been mentioned. 

I proceed to notice a few points in the 
commentary. i. 2,55 et mandare suis, aliqua 
et sperare sepulcrum, is printed, with the note 
aliqua ‘in qualche parte sicura.’ The editor 
goes on to remark that its indefinite meaning 
precludes us from taking aliqua as the object 
of mandare, and that if it were the object, it 
would be necessary to change sepulcrum into 
sepulera. But mandare positively requires 
an object, and the meaning is ‘ to give some 
poor instructions to one’s kinsfolk.’ i. 2, 83 
obligor ut tangam is wrongly explained 
‘ obligor scil. votis.’ i. 2,101 the extraordinary 
reading quolibet et minimis domut si favimus 
alli is introduced : quolibet is explained as an 
ablative of means: ‘if I have supported the 
imperial house by any act even in the 
smallest matters.’ This seems hardly pos- 
sible, and there is no difficulty about the 
best attested reading quod licet et minimis 
‘a thing which the humblest may do.’ On 
ii. 94 the court of the centwmviri is wrongly 
described as a criminal court. ii. 95 res 
quoque privatas statui sine crimine iudex 
means that Ovid acted as an arbitrator in 
iudicia privata. The note is misleading: 
‘judex come uno dei giudici invitati dal pre- 
tore a far parte del suo tribunale.’ ii. 478 ut 
male velle sequens sciat et revocare priorem is an 
ingenious restoration : it is explained as ‘to 
follow up and design damage to the opposite 
side.’ iv. 10, 80 the editor follows me in 
restoring matiis proxima busta tuli as against 
the usually accepted conjecture of Heinsius 
matri—iusta. Heinsius objected to busta 
Jerre as viz Latinum. The editor correctly 
explains ‘portai al sepolero le ceneri’; but as 
he never quotes parallels, he does not at- 
tempt to support this. The justification I 
think is to be found in Lucan viii. 850 
summusque feret tua busta sacerdos : ep. ix. 67 
numquam dare busta licebit? where however 
some MSS. have tusta, 


S. G. Owen. 


STEWART’S HOMILIES OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Thirteen Homilies of St. Augustine on St. 
John xiv., with translation and notes. By 
H. F. Srewaet, M.A. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1900. 4s. 


Tue Latin patristic writers have suffered 
terrible things at the hands of their English 


translators. In each of the three well- 
known series of translations instances may 
be found of divines who have ventured, on 
the strength of reminiscences, perhaps some- 
what dim, of classical Latinity, to render 
into English writings of the third or fourth 
century. Countless j passages have been 
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reduced to nonsense by such assumptions as 
that denique at that date meant ‘finally,’ 
and by ignorance of the fact that wt is 
normally a consecutive, and not a final, 
particle, unless it be fortified by ad hoe or 
something similar. Mr. Stewart is too good 
a scholar to fall into such errors as these. 
With one or two small exceptions, such as 
a mistranslation of utigue on p. 44, his 
translation is as accurate as it is pleasant to 
read. 

St. Augustine’s Homilies are, for a student 
of Latin, among the least interesting of his 
writings, and those on St. John’s Gospel, in 
which he is overpowered, almost to the loss 
of individuality of style, by the impressive 
simplicity of the text on which he is com- 
menting, are particularly disappointing. 
Their permanent value, for the purpose for 
which they were composed, cannot be over- 
stated. They are characteristic of Augustine 
at his best in thought and feeling ; they are 
not so characteristic of him as a representa- 
tive writer of the end of the fourth century. 
Rhetorician as he was, and master of several 
styles, he had a curious power of dropping 
his rhetoric when he undertook, in homilies 
or commentaries, to interpret Scripture. 
Not that he can always resist the tempta- 
tion; but such flowers of oratory as that 
which occurs in Tract. 78, 2 ‘hoc attendat 
Arianus et attentione sit sanus, ne conten- 
tione sit vanus aut, quod est peius, insanus’ 
are as rare in his exegetical writings as they 
are common in his Sermons. At the begin- 
ning of the Quaestiones in Heptateuchum he 
speaks of his ‘ incultus in nostra festinatione 
sermo.’ But there was certainly a deeper 
cause than that of haste. For the rhetorical 
training worked itself into the very nature 
of those who had undergone it. Pagan and 
Christian alike, they may be careless, 
verbose, involved, even (as Cyprian is) at 
times ungrammatical, but they instinctively 
employ the tricks of their trade; their 
terminal rhythms, in particular, fall without 
an effort into the accepted forms. It was 
easier for them to obey, than to disobey, the 
‘Law’ of Meyer. Augustine, making all 
allowances for such exceptions as that men- 
tioned above, stands apart from the rest. 
Not that he was less rhetorical in training 
than they; Norden, in his interesting 
Antike Kunstprosa, has shown from the 
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Sermons that he follows the general rules, 
and has made the valuable observation that 
Augustine was the first to form his rhythms 
by accent instead of quantity. This is not 
the case in the De Civitate Det, which was at 
least as worthy of Norden’s attention as the 
Sermons ; indeed, that writer has not given 
Augustine the space that was his due, though 
he was right to omit the exegetical writings 
from his survey. 

These must be regarded as composed with 
a deliberate rejection of what passed for 
eloquence at the time. In them the gram- 
mar is the chief point of interest for the 
non-theological student. Mr. Stewart de- 
serves our thanks for the short account of 
its peculiarities which he has given ; though 
he would have done well to make a rigid 
separation between that of the Latin Bible 
and of Augustine. They are as distinct in 
character as in date. But his notes, both 
in his Hints on Grammar and in the Com- 
mentary, are sound and good. He is some- 
times too comprehensive, as when he brings 
in prehistoric roots to illustrate the Latin 
of the decadence, and sometimes a little 
ambitious, as in his treatment of sacramen- 
tum ; and he should not have indulged in a 
moralising, after the style of Trench, upon 
past tenses. The later Romans, whatever 
their creed, misused them. Apparently 
they, like British schoolboys, took missus 
sum to mean ‘I am sent,’ and or that 
hypothesis constructed a new scheme of 
tenses ; and this exaggeration of the com- 
pound forms spread to the simple, so that 
to express an imperfect a pluperfect has to 
be used. One or two points may be named 
which deserved illustration. The suppression 
of the antecedent before a relative pronoun 
or particle is often confusing ; and the idiom 
sui sperantes=qui in eum sperant, and the 
extended use of substantives in -tor might 
wellihave had a note. 

The exhibition of the Biblical text of 
these Homilies in parallel columns with 
the Vulgate and African Latin is useful. 
By an unfortunate accident, k and e are 
transposed on p. xxi. But the chief interest 
of Mr. Stewart’s work is the grammatical. 
We are justified in hoping that some day 
he will publish notes on texts of later Latin 
which shall rival those of the Abbé Léonard. 
E. W. Watson. 
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AN OLD FRENCH TRANSLATION OF CICERO’S RHETORICA. 


Notice sur la Rhétorique de Ciceron. Tra- 
duit par Maitre Jean p’AnriocnE, MS. 
590 du Musce Condé, par M. Léopold 
Delish (Tiré des Notices et Extraits des 
Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
et autres Bibliothéques). Paris: Im- 
primerie Nationale. 


THE well-known librarian of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale has’unearthed in the Musée Condé 
at Chantilly a very interesting early French 
translation of Cicero’s ‘ Rhetorica,’ of which 
he has published an account, accompanied 
by two facsimile plates, and copious extracts. 
The translation was made at Acre for 
Guillaume de Saint-Etienne, a knight of St. 
John of Jerusalem, by John of Antioch, 
‘also called de Harens,’ in the year 1282. 
(It is curious that the date is on fol. 1 given 
as MCCC.LXXxII, on fol. 12 as M.cc.Lxx11, while 
the true date Mcc.Lxxx1I is only given on 
fol. 13). The Chantilly MS. is probably an 
original copy, and the translation has been 
carefully corrected, and other renderings 
in some places substituted. The translator 
has thrown the two books de Inventione and 
the four ad Herennium into one series, 
divided into 206 chapters. Two preliminary 
sections are prefixed, dealing with the 
various divisions of knowledge, and explain- 


ing, among other things, how ‘sermocinal 
science’ is divided into grammar, logic and 
rhetoric. ‘Gramaire fut amendée et perfaite 
par Precien. Aristot fist logique. Et 
Mare Tulles Cyceron fut especial auctour 
de rethorique... cette art de rethorique 
avoit esté trouvée par les Grifons,’ &., &e. 
In the epilogue the translator explains the 
principles which had guided him: Quar 
chascune lengue si a ses proprietez et sa 
maniére de parler, et par ce nul translateur o 
interpreteur ne porroit jamais bien translater 
d’une lengue a autre, s'il ne s’enformait a la 
maniére et as proprietez de cele lengue en 
qui il translate; por laquel chose il covint 
au translateur de ceste science de translater 
aucune fois parole por parole, et aucune fois 
et plus sovent sentence por sentence, et 
aucune fois por la grant oscurté de la sentence 
li covint il sozjoindre et acreiste.’ A second 
section is devoted to a sketch of logic, and 
to showing how reasoning, and especially the 
‘entiméme’ differs from rhetoric, in order 
that ‘Brother Guillaume’ may be more 
subtle in all questions. 

This translation does not contribute much 
to the criticism of the text, but it is of some 
interest as a specimen of style and diction. 

A. 8. W. 





WALKER’S SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 


The Sequence of Tenses in Latin, a Study 
based on Caesar's Gallic War. By A. T. 
WaLkER, Professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 8vo. pp. iv, and 52. 
Lawrence, Kansas, 1899. 


THE most acute and elaborate research may 
be entirely thrown away if its results are set 
down in a form which no one can under- 
stand. To apply such a truism to a particular 
case is a rather thankless task, and if Pro- 
fessor Walker’s Dissertation contained no 
more serious matter than is commonly 
found in other Degree-Theses, its weaknesses 
might be ignored. But he has undertaken 
to deal with a question which is of first- 
rate importance to all students of Latin ; 
and it is clear that he has conducted the 


enquiry itself with the industry, the 
thoroughness and the syntactical discrimina- 
tion which we expect from one of Professor 
Hale’s pupils. His conclusions are interest- 
ing and attractive, a priori, since they seem 
to offer a rationalised version of the old rule 
of Sequence. But the author’s object was to 
establish them by direct evidence; and in 
this, so far as his readers are concerned, 
he must be said to have failed. A little 
more patience in recording the results of his 
enquiry, a little sober criticism of obscure 
and faulty wording, and a day spent in 
making an Index Locorum might have made 
this dissertation a contribution to Grammar 
of permanent value. But as it is now 
presented the body of the paper is a wilder- 
ness of bare references, separated into blocks 
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by lines of definition, always curt, often per- 

plexing, and sometimes quite unintelligible.! 
A line of numbers is no better evidence 
than ‘ what the soldier said.’ Seeing that 
the whole argument turns on the precise 
significance of single forms, it is surely not 
too much to ask, first, that the one word or 
the two words for which each passage is 
cited should be added to the figures; and 
secondly and chiefly, that at least two or 
three cogent examples of every general 
statement should be printed at length—a 
dozen where the point is novel or difficult. 
In pp. 12-25, where comparatively simple 
cases are dealt with, the author does give 
one example of each rule before plunging 
into figures; but at this point he relaxes 
even his own standard, and in pp. 33-46, 
which contain all the hard cases, he prints 
no examples at all, save for a few of 
the subdivisions on pp. 38-40. Nor is it 
merely the reader who suffers. Such a 
misprint or miswriting as ‘conclusions’ 
(p. 371. 2), for (I suppose) ‘comparisons’ 
could hardly have passed uncorrected if the 
author had written out the solitary example 
which he has to cite (alio tempore atque 
oportuerit) instead of blinding his own eyes 
by giving only the reference. This kind of 
accident awakens uncomfortable doubts as 
to the worth of the references generally. 
In short, the reader will be able to judge 
whether the evidence supports or throws 
doubt on the author’s conclusions, when, 
and only when, he has spent at least as 
much time in completing the work as the 
author has spent in beginning it.? 

But enough has been said to show that the 
dissertation needs to be re-written; it is a 
much pleasanter task to urge that it is ex- 
tremely well worth re-writing. The object of 


‘In some passages the author has stated (or 
printed) precisely what he does not mean. For 
Instance on‘p. 40 we read as the title of a Class: 
‘The present of a general truth following a past in 
indirect question.’ But if the reader verifies the 
reference he finds that it is not the Past that is in 
the Indirect Question, but the Present. A not seems 
to be omitted on p. 3, 1. 20, and p. 30, footnote. 

* Compared to this radical defect mere faults of 
style, such as the absence of capital letters (so that, 
é.g., ‘the present’ denotes both a Tense and a time), 
are venial enough. But the use of novel technical 
terms without any explanation is particularly tire- 
some. By looking up some of the references the 
reader may find the meaning of ‘clauses in congru- 
ence’ and ‘clauses in coincidence’ (p. 42); but I 
have completely failed to discover what kind of 
clauses are in ‘ pseudo-coincidence’—a term which 
Prof. Walker finds room to condemn but not to 
explain. He merely gives an example the difference 
of which from those cited under ‘ congruence’ I have 
not grasped. 
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the study was to test the truth of a dictum of 
Professor Hale’s which amounted to a denial 
of the existence of any law of Sequence, by 
a minute scrutiny of the meaning of every 
dependent Tense-form, Indicative or Sub- 
junctive, in Caesar’s Gallic War. The 
author starts by analysing the meanings of 
the Indicative Tenses into their elements, 
‘Time-sphere’ and ‘Stage of Action (com- 
pleted, in process, or imminent,)’ noting that 
aoristic Tenses denote only the Time-sphere 
without indicating the Stage of Action. 
Besides the aoristic uses of Present, Perfect 
and Future, he would recognise, and justly, 
an aoristic Pluperfect and Future Perfect, 
which simply state that an event occurred 
or will have occurred before some other past 
or future event, but in no way describe 
it; since it precedes another, it must 
be, of course, completed, but the speaker is 
not concerned with this aspect of it.? In 
‘he arrived after you had gone,’ the Plu- 
perfect is aoristic ; whereas in ‘after he had 
made a fortune he cut all his old friends,’ 
the speaker directs attention to the result 
of a process; the Stage of the action is 
emphasised and the Tense may be fairly 
called ‘ Descriptive.’* For the Subjunctive 
Tenses a double use is laid down, one cor- 
responding to the same Tenses of the 
Indicative, the other containing a reference 
to some future time, measured from a 
present or a past standpoint. Thus the 
Present Subjunctive serves both as Present 
and Future; the Imperfect, 2s Imperfect 
and Future to the Past, and so forth. (A 
more minute analysis is attempted in ¢.V, 
which appears in some respects doubtful, 
and in any case irrelevant to questions of 
Sequence). 

The author next proceeds (p. 8) to give 
an admirable definition of Sequence, which 
whether it be original or not—and it seems 
to be given as such—-will, I feel sure, be 
gratefully accepted by other students of 
Grammar. The description of the Perf. 
Subj. in e.g., rogo quid fecerit as aorist, is 
new to me but, I think, quite convincing, 
in view of the fact thata following Subjunc- 


3 The haphazard examples which follow are not 
taken from Prof. Walker, but I think they represent 
his meaning. 

4+ On pp. 21 and 24 the author makes special 
subdivisions of Descriptive and Aoristic Pluperfects, 
in which the action ‘both began and ended at the 
same time as the action of the Principal Verb’ (on 
which either depends). So far as I can see this is 
not a correct statement of the force of the Tense in 
the examples he quotes ; and it is certainly in direct 
contradiction to the definition of the Pluperfect 
meanings (p. 6). 
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tive is regularly in a Secondary Tense (rogo 
quid curauerit ne ires). All cases of Sequence! 
fall under one or other of three categories 
of which the first two are meant to apply 
to Dependent Verbs in the Indicative and 
Subjunctive alike. 


‘1. All Tenses of Stage that belong to the same 
Time-sphere as the Principal Verb are said to be 
‘*in Sequence”; ¢.g. all Descriptive Imperfects... 
depending on a Past Tense. But a Tense of Stage 
depending on a Verb of a different Time-sphere, as 
an Imperfect depending on a Present, is not in 
Sequence.” 

2. The Aorist is in Sequence with a Present, and 
the aoristic Pluperfect with a Past. The Aorist is 
the Tense, the user of which, so to speak, stands in 
the present and looks back at the past... The reverse 
does not hold good ; a Present or Perfect depending 
on an Aorist is out of Sequence; so too an Aorist de- 
pending on an Aorist is out of Sequence. The rela- 
tions between a Past and an aoristic Pluperfect are 
precisely the same as between a Present and an 


3. A Subjunctive with future meaning is in Se- 
quence if its ‘‘ point of reference,’ past or present 
[t.e. the point of time from which the action of the 
Subjunctive Verb is or was looked forward to] belongs 
to the Time-sphere of the Principal Verb. That is, 
a Future from the Past (Imperfect) is in Sequence 
with a Past Verb.’ 


The only point in these canons about 
which, perhaps, some doubt may be felt is the 
statement that an Aorist is out of Sequence 
with an Aorist. The combination is of 
course frequent, both when the dependent 
verb is in the Indicative and when it is 
in the Subjunctive (though with this latter 
Mood its use is comparatively restricted) ; 
the question is what the Romans them- 
selves felt in using it. Did they feel 
it a natural use of the Tenses, or a strained 
one? So far as the Subjunctive in 
Latin is concerned there can, I think, be 
no doubt that Professor Walker’s view 
is correct, because of the preponderance of 
the Imperfect over the Perfect in Result 
Clauses such as (B.G., 1, 39, 1) tantus timor 
.. « ewercitum occupauit ut... omnium mentes 
animosque perturbaret.2 Whatever the origin 


' IT cannot understand why the author ‘excepts’ 
two classes of clauses (on p. 8); on p. 7 he has 
shown that one of them is not in Sequence at all. 

* The original wording runs ‘is an exception,’ 
which does not seem to express what the author 
means. And in this extract and in those that follow 
below, anyone who dislikes capital letters must please 
blame the reviewer not the author. 

3 The list of references for the Impf. is given on 
p. 31, for the Perf. on p. 40. Like the other lists, 
they need verifying and perhaps sifting, but on such 
a point as this they may no doubt be taken as ap- 
proximately correct. 


of this use may have been, it would not have 
persisted unless the combination had been 
felt more natura] than that with the Per- 
fect (Aorist) Subjunctive in spite of the 
greater fitness of the latter Tense to denote 
a single result. And I do not see how this 
feeling of the naturalness of the Imperfect 
can be called anything but a feeling of 
Sequence, whether it was itself the original 
cause of the combination, or was partly the 
cause and partly the effect of it. 

But with dependent Tenses of the Indi- 
cative the feeling is by no means so clear. 
So far as I can understand Professor 
Walker’s view it is that such a combination 
as ‘I went because he compelled me,’ is 
logically out of Sequence, but grammatically 
permissible because of its convenience, 1.¢. 
its naturalness in expressing what the 
speaker is actually thinking, in a very large 
number of cases ; and that no restrictions 
arising from a Sequence feeling grew up in 
the Indicative, though they did in the 
Subjunctive (p. 49 f.) because of the special 
meanings it had in the uses in which it first 
became subordinate. The logical point 
seems to me doubtful, for the combination 
sounds quite regular when the subordinate 
Verb describes a State, eg. in ‘he came 
because I wished it’ ;—no one in England 
says ‘because I was wishing it’; and in 
any case it is better, surely, to admit frankly 
that in Latin Sequence exists merely for 
the Subjunctive. This is, in fact, the author’s 
conclusion (see especially p. 50), but as his 
enquiry was made toascertain whether there 
was any feeling of Sequence in the use of 
the Subjunctive Tenses which did not apply 
equally to the Indicative, he was led to 
employ the word in a neutral, aud, as I think 
it appears, an incorrect sense. 

The author then proceeds, with equal 
acuteness and zeal, to classify every depen- 
dent Tense form in Caesar's Bellum 
Gallicum according to its Tense and its 
precise time- and stage-meaning, and those of 
its governing Verb, He finds only thirteen 
Subjunctives that are out of Sequence, 
against 1861 in Sequence. From the way 
in which the examples are recorded, or 


4 For instance in oro facias and orabam faceres the 
wish which the Subjunctive expresses is not com- 
pletely intelligible without some indication, or as- 
sumption, (1) of the person who felt or feels it, and 
(2) of the time at which it is or was felt (as well as of 
the time to which it refers which the Subjunctive 
Verb itself expresses). The first of these, it is clear, 
is implied by the subordination to the Principal 
Verb, the second by the choice of a Tense which 
corresponds to that of the Principal Verb, 7.¢. by 
Sequence. 
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rather, concealed, it is impossible to feel 
confidence in these figures. But the con- 
clusion of the whole matter is worth 


quoting (p. 52). 


‘I believe that in Caesar every Tense of the Sub- 
junctive and Indicative alike has its own meaning, 


and is never wrested from that meaning by a rule of 


Sequence.! But I believe also that Caesar had a 
feeling of Sequence that led him to avoid irregular 
[i.e. non-sequent] uses of the Subjunctive and gave 
him [sic] a tendency to use an equivalent Indicative 
construction if possible, or otherwise to recast the 
sentence.’ 


The chief example of this tendency is 
given on p. 47. 


When Caesar wishes to express a past reason for 
or against a past act he uses with apparent indiffer- 
ence the Subjunctive with cwm or Indicatives with 
quod, etc.... But Caesar is very fond of giving 
a still existing reason for a past act, and the Verb 
which expresses the reason must, of course, be in 
the Present. Now in every case of this kind Caesar 
uses one of the Indicative constructions, avoiding 
the Subjunctive (C. X. 3, 2). 


These statements are a priori so probable, 
i.e., they accord so well with the traditional 
view, that I have no doubt they are sub- 
stantially correct, in spite of the hesitation 


which must be felt as to the author’s collec- 
tion of evidence. 

One more reservation, however, must be 
made, All Primary Tenses which are retained 
in Or. Obliqua by what is called repraesen- 
tatio, are treated ina very summary manner. 
‘Presents and Perfects depending on a Past 
are given [i.e. counted] as if they were the 
Imperfects and Pluperfects for which they 
stand’ (p. 11). This declaration is at least 
frank, and. it has the merit of limiting the 
enquiry by absolutely disregarding a thorny 
question. But it appears to have involved 
the author in some confusion, at all events 
of expression. I can only confess that the 


1 This of course is not the only effect of Sequence. 
A Primary governing Verb demands a Perfect in the 
Subjunctive of Indirect Questions, whether the orig- 
inal question had the Perfect or Imperfect or Plu- 
perfect. This ‘ flattening out’ Prof. Walker denies 
altogether for Caesar. It is surprising to learn that 
there are no parallels in Caesar to the examples 
quoted from Cicero by, ¢.g., Allen and Greenough, 
§ 387 b, 3. 


passages in which repraesentatio is mentioned 
(pp. 35, 36 and 41), and the reason deduced 
for excluding twenty-three of the thirty-six 
exceptions to Sequence which Heynacher 
counted are completely obscure to me; 
though I have studied them more than 
once in the hope of getting light upon a 
question which has occupied me for some 
time past, namely, the strange variations of 
Sequence which appear in ‘re-presented’ 
passages in the historians—eg. 1, 8, 2 
quo facilius si transire conarentur pro- 
hibere possit —a collocation which Pro- 
fessor Walker’s somewhat drastic method 
enables him to regard without uneasiness. 
This is not the place to advance the views 
which I have been led to form, but I hope 
to deal at length with the whole matter 
ere long, and;I shall be very greatly 
helped by Professor Walker’s definitions. 
Here I will only say that on this question 
of repraesentatio we appear to start from 
opposite points of the horizon. To him the 
Secondary tenses are the true and original 
forms, the Primary are mere rhetorical 
interlopers. ‘To me the problem is to trace 
the gradual process of infection by which 
what I may call the Secondary tone spread 
from the Subjunctives in immediate de- 
pendence upon the Past introductory 
Verb, and probably also from the Unreal 
but half-independent Past Jussive, to 
all the Dependent Verbs in the heart 
of the actual speech, until we reach the 
uniformity which is commended by our 
school-grammars, but which in speeches of 
any length is comparatively rarely practised 
by any one but Cicero, Sed nune non 
erat his locus. 

Let me conclude by expressing the admir- 
ation which I heartily feel for the courage 
with which Professor Walker has carried 
through a most laborious study and the high 
degree of precision to which he has pushed 
his analysis of the Tense-meanings. If he 
can find the leisure so to expand and 
elucidate his account of the enquiry as to 
make its form worthy of its substance, he 
will render a permanent service to Latin 
Grammar. 

R, 8. Conway. 
CarpDIFF, 
December, 1900. 
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RECENT VEDIC LITERATURE. 


A History of Sanskrit Literature, by A. A. 
Macponetit, M.A., Ph.D., Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit. (Short Histories of 
the Literatures of the World, IX.). 
London: Wm. Heinemann. 1900. 6s. 

Hymns of the Atharvaveda, together with 
extracts from the ritual books and the com- 
mentaries, translated by Maurice Bioom- 
FIELD. (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XLII). Clarendon'Press, 1897. 21s. 

The Atharvaveda, by Maurice BLoomFiE.p. 
(Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie 
und Altertumskunde, If. 1b). Strass- 
burg: Karl J. Triibner, 1899. 6M. 

Vedische Opfer und Zauber, von ALFRED 
HititEesranpt(Grundriss der indo-arischen 
Philologie und Altertumskunde, IIT. 2). 
Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1897. 
9M. 50. 


THE appearance of the first of these books 
in a popular series is a matter of no little 
interest. It has long been an affectation 
of the educated classes in England to ign re 
the existence within the British Empire of 


languages and literatures other than their 


own. That the classical literature of more 
than one half of the Queen’s subjects is 
written in Sanskrit has not sufficed to make 
it an exception: and such interest as has 
hitherto been shewn by the general public 
has been chiefly won by reflected views of the 
studies of Germany and America. Professor 
Macdonell has aptly signalized his accession 
to the Boden chair by the publication of 
this work, the first history in English of 
Sanskrit literature as a whole: a fact which 
he records, not with the note of triumph to 
which we have become accustomed in this 
department of study 


iuuat immemorata ferentem 
ingenuis oculisque legi manibusque teneri 


but with an expression of surprise and 
almost of shame which comes with more 
dignity from one who identifies himself 
with his University, and feels that it is no 
matter of pride that the young men who 
leave our shores every year to become the 
rulers of India have so long been left with- 
out any connected or adequate account of 
the literature which affords a key to the 
civilisation of its millions of citizens. 

The popular character of this book does 
not cover any want of thoroughness or 
accuracy in detail : the appended bibliography 


would alone make it invaluable to students. 
One half of the volume is given up to a study 
of the Vedas, at the cost of the exclusion of 
a full account of the technical literature of 
law, science, and art, in order that the reader 
may lay a solid foundation for a general 
view of Indian civilisation by a real acquaint- 
ance with the life and thought of Ancient 
India, As Professor Macdonell in his work on 
‘Vedic Mythology’ was singularly reticent 
in the expression of his own conclusions from 
the mass of materials which he there 
collected and ordered, this part of the book 
has the importance of an original and fairly 
full study of the Rigveda and Atharvaveda. 
It is illustrated by original and tasteful 
renderings of numerous selected passages 
from these works, translated into English 
unrhymed verse, after the example of Grass- 
mann. The English metres reproduce ‘as 
far as possible’ the measures of the original : 
that is, they bear precisely the same resem- 
blance to them that Longfellow’s Hexameters 
or Tennyson’s Alcaics bear to the classical 
metres. Rhyme is avoided, as ‘ misrepre- 
senting the original Sanskrit.’ It might 
have been well to warn the reader that the 
English accentual rhythm is equally strange 
to the original. 

The following are instances of Professor 
Macdonell’s translations :— 


Hymn To Nicut. (Rigveda x. 127). 
Night coming on, the goddess shines 

In many places with her eyes: 
All-glorious she has decked herself. 


Immortal goddess, far and wide 
She fills the valleys and the heights : 
Darkness with light she overcomes. 


And now the goddess coming on 
Has driven away her sister Dawn: 
Far off the darkness hastes away. 


Thus, goddess, come to us to-day, 
At whose approach we seek our homes, 
As birds upon the tree their nest. 


The villagers have gone to rest, 
Beasts too with feet and birds with wings : 
The hungry hawk himself is still. 


Ward off the she-wolf and the wolf, 
Ward off the robber, goddess Night : 
And take us safe across the gloom. 


To VarRuNA. (Atharvaveda iv. 16), 
This earth is all king Varuna’s dominion, 
And that broad sky whose boundaries are distant. 
Tie loins of Varuna are these two oceans, 
Yet in this drop of water he is hidden. 
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He that should flee afar beyond the heaven 
Would not escape King Varuna’s attention : 

His spies come hither, from the sky descending 
With all their thousand eyes the earth surveying. 


King Varuna discerns all that's existent 

Between the earth and sky, and all beyond them: 
The winkings of men’s eyes by him are counted ; 
As gamesters dice, so he lays down his statutes. 


The drawback to this method of transla- 
tion is obvious. Unrhymed verse is only 
known in English in association with the 
epic style, than which nothing can be further 
from the character of a Vedic hymn. The 
dignity of the latter of these hymns would 
come more home to English readers if it 
were translated into measured prose upon 
the model of the revised version of the 
Psalms or the Book of Wisdom: whilst the 
simplicity of the former would be better 
brought out by the conventional ‘tags.’ 
The question is not unimportant, since a 
standard translation of the two Vedas must 
be hoped for at no very distant date. 

In the opening chapters of the book we 
find a short sketch of the history of Sans- 
krit philology, in which due honour is paid 
to the pioneers of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century: and a general sketch 
of Vedic literature to the time of Buddha. 
Chapter III deals, amongst other matters, 
with the metres of the Rigveda. The 
account of the 7rishtubh and Jagatt metres 
is so short as to leave a false impression : 
neither is the existence of the caesura 
mentioned, nor the law that the iambic 
rhythm must be broken near the commence- 
ment of the second half of the verse by 
making the sixth syllable short. Chapter 
[V deals with the ‘ Poetry of the Rigveda,’ 
which is well defined as a ‘ body of skilfully 
composed hymns, produced by a sacerdotal 
class and meant to accompany the Soma 
oblation and the fire-sacrifice of melted 
butter.’ After this, it is rather strange to 
read that ‘its poetry is marred by frequent 
references to the sacrifice.’ It would be 
equally appropriate to say that a pre-Rapha- 
elite landscape is ‘marred’ by the St. 
Sebastian in the foreground, or ivy by the 
old building to which it clings. Underlying 
the phrase is the assumption that the hymns 
of the Rigveda are or should be addressed 
to personifications of Nature. This is next 
somewhat naively admitted in the argument 
that it (the Rigveda) ‘is on the whole much 
more natural than might under these con- 
ditions be expected. For the gods who are 
invoked are nearly all personifications of 
the phenomena of Nature.’ Here we have 
unveiled the true history of the genesis of 


the sun-myth. It is natural to worship 
Nature. From this ambiguous and un- 
proven major premiss, coupled with the 
equally questionable minor, that ‘the 
mythology of the Rigveda represents an 
earlier stage of thought than is to be found 
in any other literature’ we arrive at a dog- 
matic principle of interpretation against 
which detailed criticism is powerless. Thus 
the name of the god Varuna still ‘seems’ 
to the writer to have originally meant the 
‘encompassing sky,’ and is still identified 
with the Greek otpavds, although the char- 
acter of the god, as sketched by him ‘as 
nearly as possible in the words of the Vedic 
poets themselves,’ does not in the least bear 
out this interpretation. With equally little 
reason Savitri, the ‘Stimulator,’ is said to 
be a solar deity, as representing the quicken- 
ing activity of the sun: and we are told of 
Pishan, the ‘ Prosperer,’ that ‘the concep- 
tion underlying his character seems to be 
the beneficent power of the sun, manifested 
chiefly as a pastoral deity,’ and again of 
Vishnu, ‘that he is the most important of 
the solar deities. The essential feature of 
his character is that he takes three strides, 
which doubtless represent the course of the 
sun through the three divisions of the uni- 
verse.’ Not one of these three deities is 
associated with the sun by the authors of 
the Vedic hymns, and it is arguing in a 
circle to bring them forward as evidence of 
nature-worship in the Rigveda. The 
critical reader of this book will however put 
aside these theorizings, due to an exagger- 
ated respect for the teaching of a past gener- 
ation in Oxford, and will confine himself to 
the statements which are supported by the 
quotations. In the latest hymns of the 
Rigveda, as well as in those of the Athar- 
vaveda, he will find himself brought closely 
into contact with the world of folk-lore, with 
the worship of plants, beasts, and serpents, 
and with the practices of magic. 

Perhaps the discussion most interesting 
to the future Indian civilian is that which 
deals with the practice of widow-burning. 
As is well known, Hindus have always 
justified this practice by the authority of 
the Vedas. European students have how- 
ever maintained that the Vedas enjoin the 
contrary. Professor Macdonell writes as 
follows :— 


‘In conformity with a custom of remotest antiquity 
still surviving in India, the dead man was provided 
with ornaments and clothing for use in the future 
life. The fact that in the funeral obsequies of the 
Rigveda the widow lies down beside the body of her 
deceased husband and his bow is removed from the 
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dead man’s hand, shows that both were in earlier 
times burnt with his body to accompany him to the 
next world, and a verse of the Atharvaveda calls the 
dying of the widow with her husband an old custom. 
The evidence of anthropology shows that this was a 
very primitive practice widely prevailing at the 
funerals of military chiefs, and it can be proved to 
go back to the Indo-European age. 

The following stanza (8) from the last funeral 
hymn (x. 18) is addressed to the widow, who is 
called upon to rise from the pyre and take the hand 
of her new husband, doubtless a brother of the 
deceased, in accordance with an ancient marriage- 
custom :— 


Rise up : come to the world of life, o woman ; 
Thou liest here by one whose soul has left him. 
Come : thou hast entered now upon the wifehood 
Of this thy lord who takes thy hand and woos thee. 


The speaker then, turning to the deceased man, 
exclaims :— 
From the dead hand I take the bow he wielded, 
To gain for us dominion, might, and glory. 
Thou there, we here, rich in heroic offspring, 
Will vanquish all assaults of every foeman. 
Approach the bosom of the earth, the mother, 
This earth extending far and most propitious : 
Young, soft as wool to bounteous givers, may she 
Preserve thee from the lap of dissolution. 
Open wide, o earth, press not heavily on him, 
Be easy of approach, hail him with kindly aid : 
As with a robe a mother hidvs 
Her son, so shroud this man, 0 earth. 


Referring to the bystanders, he continues :— 
These living ones are from the dead divided : 
Our calling on the gods is now auspicious. 
We have come forth prepared for dance and laughter, 
Till future days prolonginy our existence. 
As days in order follow one another, 
As seasons duly alternate with seasons, 


As the later never forsakes the earlier, 
So fashion thou the lives of these, Ordainer.’ 


In this short discussion the writer seems 
to me to shew a true appreciation of the 
character of the Vedic poems. They do in 
this instance record a practice which is very 
ancient, and may perhaps be called ‘very 
primitive’ until we have some further know- 
ledge of its origin. But this practice is re- 
corded only to be condemned. Wife and 
bow are laid by the side of the dead warrior 
as of old, but only to be solemnly removed 
from them. The spokesmen of a reformed 
religion shake off the tyranny of the ‘dead 
hand.’ Not to the deceased warrior, but to 
his living kinsmen belong wife and weapons. 
To think otherwise is devilry, and no pure 
worship of the gods. Such is the supreme 
law of the Universe, once for all determined 
by its Creator. It is true that this language 
may seem at: first sight more appropriate toa 
Hebrew prophet denouncing the sacrifice of 
children to Moloch, than toa Vedic bard: but 


that may be because our commentators so 
seldom remind us that the Hebrew prophets 
and the'Vedic bards were (roughly speaking) 
contemporary, or that large parts of their 
wisdom were derived from the same source, 
On p. 127 Professor Macdonell refers to 
the panegyrics or ‘ Praises of Gifts,’ which 
incidentally furnish us with many historical 
data connected with the names and homes 
of the Vedic tribes. He is in error in as- 
cribing late date to these hymns and frag- 
ments generally ; on the contrary, all those 
which contain historical data belong to the 
very earliest epoch of Vedic poetry. 
Chapter VI deals with the ‘Rigvedic 
Age,’ and depicts its general state of civilisa- 
tion. The attempt to fix the geographical 
limits of the poems is only partially success- 
ful, since the names of places and rivers 
mentioned in the earlier hymns cannot be 
identified: but it is rightly stated that ‘by 
the end at least of the Rigvedic period some 
of the Aryan invaders had reached the 
western limit of the Gangetic river-system.’ 
The sketch of the social system combines 
features which belong to widely-separated 
centuries, and institutions of which some 
were proper to the conquerors, others to the 
conquered tribes: but here again a truly 
historical treatment is no easy matter. How 


widely commentators may differ in their de- 
ductions from the same facts is curiously 
illustrated in the few lines which deal with 


the state of morality in this period. From 
the fact that mention is made in the Rigveda 
of courtesans and of ‘women who deceived 
their husbands’ Pischel has drawn the 
conclusion that the poems were produced in 
a corrupt age and for the delectation of a 
decadent court: whilst Macdonell writes 
‘That the standard of morality was com- 
paratively high may be inferred from the 
fact that adultery and rape were counted 
among the most serious offences, and illegi- 
timate births were concealed.’ Macdonell’s 
view appears to me the more just. 

Chapter VII deals chiefly with the 
Atharvaveda, which in the writer’s view, 
shared by Professor Bloomfield with whose 
recent works this article deals later, is ‘for 
the history of civilisation on the whole more 
interesting and important than the Rigveda 
itself.’ At any rate its position is better 
understood. ‘It does not represent the 
more advanced religious beliefs of the ruling 
priestly class, but is a collection of the most 
popular spells current amongst the masses, 
who always preserve more primitive notions 
with regard to demoniac powers, The spirit 
which breathes in it is that of a prehistoric 
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age. A few of its actual charms probably 
date with little modification from the Indo- 
European period.’ In view of the claims 
made by Bloomfield for an early date for the 
Atharvaveda, it is well to note Macdonell’s 
opinion that ‘with regard to the higher 
religious ideas relating to the gods, it re- 
presents a more recent and advanced stage 
than the Rigveda,’ and that ‘the language 
of the Atharva is, from a grammatical point 
of view, decidedly later than that of the 
Rigveda.’ It remains to be pointed out 
that in metrical form also the Atharva veda 
represents a later development of the stan- 
dards of the Rigveda. Without here dis- 
cussing the question whether the magical 
beliefs incorporated in this Veda are those 
of the Indian natives or of the lower classes 
of the Aryan invaders, it should be made 
plain that these beliefs are brought at least 
into external harmony with the religious 
system of the priestly classes: that is, they 
are new and comparatively orthodox spells 
designed to drive the unorthodox out of 
use. But the feeling that the whole system 


is out of harmony with the Vedic religion 
has always survived in India, and the book 
is even yet not fully included in the sacred 
canon. 

The remaining chapters of this book are 


full of interest even to those who, like the 
present writer, have but a slight acquaintance 
with the materials with which they deal: I 
can only allow myself to quote one or two of 
Professor Macdonell’s translations of short 
love-poems. 
i, 
Beside the lamp, the flaming hearth, 
In light of sun or moon or stars, 


Without my dear one’s lustrous eyes 
This world is wholly dark to me. 


if. 


Let not thy thoughts, o Wanderer, 
Roam in that forest, woman’s form : 
For there a robber ever lurks 

Ready to strike—the God of Love. 


Ill. 
This maiden like a huntsman is ; 
Her brow is like the bow he bends ; 
Her sidelong glances are his darts ; 
My heart's the antelope she slays. 


Professor Macdonell’s book may be most 
warmly recommended to all those who are 
not content to be ignorant of one of the 
most important of classical literatures, and 
it is to be hoped that it will give a marked 


impulse to Sanskrit studies at his own Uni- 
versity and elsewhere. 


Professor Bloomfield’s Hymns of the 
Atharvaveda forms one of the handsomest 
volumes in the series of the Sacred Books of 
the East, and it will at once take rank as 
one of the most important. Yet no volume 
brings into clearer light the defects of the 
original design of this series, which has not 
the courage either to be frankly popular or 
genuinely scientific, and which has ex- 
pended on wide margins and exaggerated 
type the zeal and resources which might 
have made a new epoch in Oriental studies. 
This volume contains a translation of about 
one half of the distinctive matter of the 
Atharvaveda, with a short introduction and 
a fairly adequate commentary. This is 
much for which we have to thank the 
Clarendon Press and the writer, and far 
more than the general reader has any use 
for: yet it is impossible not to regret that 
the opportunity for a complete edition has 
been lost. Professor Bloomfield, we may 
well imagine, would readily have given us 
this, after the many years he has devoted to 
his favourite subject: and the publishers 
have not been grudging in allotting almost 
800 pages to this volume. Ludwig’s Rigveda 
contains about 2,300 pages, excellently 
printed, and with introductions and com- 
mentary on a far more ample scale, admit- 
ting liberal quotations from later Sanskrit 
writers : and as the Rigveda is not quite 
three times as long as the Atharvaveda, it 
is clear that a standard translation and 
commentary for the whole of the latter 
might have been given in the same compass 
as the volume before us. As it is, we have 
now almost a dozen incomplete translations, 
and have still to wait for a complete 
translation, which is however promised us 
as a posthumous work of the late Professor 
Whitney. 

The introduction to this volume contains 
important essays dealing with the } istory 
and standing of the Atharvan texts ‘zhich, 
as is generally known, are not fully recog- 
nised by the Hindus as canonical. The 
title found in the book itself is Atharvaii- 
girasah, or works of the Atharvan and 
Aiigiras priests. The former Professor 
Bloomfield identifies with auspicious spells 
or ‘white magic,’ the latter with the 
darker practices of sorcery. But as that 
which is useful to oneself is very often 
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harmful to others, the distinction is not 
well maintained: the Atharvan priests 
would have found their profession straitened 
if they had not undertaken to curse, as well 
as to appease and bless: whilst the common 
people felt an aversion to the whole body of 
practices, of which they stood in a vague 
dread, 

The Atharvan hymns are rearranged for 
the purposes of this translation in the 
following groups: (1) against diseases, 
(2) for long life and health, (3) against 
demons and enemies, (4) love-charms, (5) 
charms for kings, (6) charms to secure 
influence in the assembly, (7) business 
charms, (8) charms in expiation of sin and 
defilement, (9) charms in the interest of 
the Brahmans, (10) cosmogonic and theo- 
sophic hymns. It will thus be seen that 
their subject-matter includes the whole 
sphere of public and private life, and indeed 
gives us a complete picture of the folk-lore 
of the Vedic people, so far as it was at the 
time authorized and systematized by the 
Brahman priest. The material of the 
charms includes the use of plants, trees, 
minerals and waters, as well as sympathetic 
magic and elementary medical appliances, 
mostly of a loathsome character. Yet it is 
clear that all these are subordinate in im- 
portance to the use of the ‘ word,’ or metri- 
cal recitation, so that it is the hymns them- 
selves, as recited by the professional charm- 
worker, which really possess the magic 
power. These are on the whole of a simple 
character, and their chief difficulty consists 
in identifying the names of natural objects 
and other termini technict which occur in 
them. As an illustration of a state of feel- 
ing common to the Aryan peoples at all 
times, and illustrated not least well by the 
history of Rome, I may quote the following 
prayer for ‘harmony’ in the public assembly 
or vestry-meeting. The ‘harmony’ is of 
course to be obtained by all the other 
members giving way to the views of the 
speaker. 


ATHARVAVEDA, vii. 12. 


1. May assembly and meeting, the two daughters 
of Prajapati, concurrently aid me! May he with 
whom I shall meet cooperate with me: may I, O ye 
Fathers, speak agreeably to those assembled ! 

2. We know thy name, O assembly: ‘mirth,’ 
verily, is thy name : may all those that sit assembled 
in thee utter speech in harmony with me! 

8. Of them that are sitting together I take to 
myself the power and the understanding: in this 
entire gathering render, O Indra, me successful ! 

4, If your mind has wandered to a distance, or 
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has been enchained here or there, then do we turn 
it hither: may your mind take delight in me ! 


The commentary'containsfull references to 
previous European and Indian studies of the 
hymns, and gives parallels to the charms 
amongst European nations. There isa good 
index, but nothing to correspond with the 
Vocabulary given by Professor Oldenberg 
in his Hymns of the Rigveda, which is so 
useful a supplement to the existing diction- 
aries. 


The Atharvaveda by the same author is 
practically a companion volume, though it 
appears in another series. It is one of the 
English volumes of the Encyclopedia of 
Indo-Aryan Research, now appearing in 37 
parts under the editorship of Professor 
Kielhorn. This international effort is a 
pleasing advance upon the present want of 
system, by which monographs on technical 
subjects have to be hunted up from journals 
published in a dozen different countries. 
French Orientalists are however sadly con- 
spicuous by their absence from this series, 
an absence which is certainly not due to any 
unwillingness on the part of the editor to 
include contributions in the French lan- 
guage. The whole series is well printed 
and on good paper: the occasional use of a 
comparatively small type gives room for a 
wealth of bibliographical reference which is 
impossible in the Sacred Books of the East. 
It is however necessary to pass over much 
that is excellent in this volume in order to 
call attention to a heresy upon which much 
stress is laid, and which seems to result 
from a confusion of thought which should 
be cleared up without delay: namely, the 
contention that the Atharvaveda is in a 
way contemporary with the Rigveda. I 
say ‘in a way,’ because the immense body 
of evidence which supports the traditional 
view of later date is not ignored by the 
author, who admits ‘that the existing col- 
lections of the Atharvan are the final 
product of a redactorial activity much 
later than that of the Rigveda, and that 
many hymns and prose pieces in the AV. 
date from a very late period of Vedic 
productivity.’ Yet he objects vigorously 
that ‘for reasons that are nearly always 
one-sided and subjective, sometimes patently 
erroneous, the language of the popular or 
Atharvanic hymns is generally regarded as 
chronologically later than that of the 
hieratic hymns, and thus every Vedic hymn 
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that deals with popular matters is condemned 
on account of its language to a berth in the 
“later Vedic period.”’ Now the author 
may be assured that the value of the 
Atharvan hymns will not in the long run 
be determined by their antiquity, and that 
they will not be ‘condemned’ merely because 
they are of later date than the hymns of 
the Rigveda. The fact that the former are, 
apparently without exception, written in a 
dialect which stands nearer to that of 
classical Sanskrit than to that’ of the 
Rigveda is undisputed: the evidence is 
given on almost every page of Whiiney’s 
Grammar. Indeed Professor Bloomfield 
has stated this in stronger terms than any 
of his predecessors, when he speaks of the 
two books as written in two different lan- 
guages, the ‘hieratic’ and the ‘popular,’ 
which he compares to the language used by 
a’clergyman in the pulpit and at the dinner- 
table respectively. We are of course 
familiar in many countries with the dis- 
tinction between a sacred and a profane 
dialect, but in every case the sacred dialect 
is in itself the older, and works written in 
it offer a presumption of greater antiquity. 
In this case however Professor Bloomfield 
thinks that the two dialects have grown 
concurrently from a common origin. His 
reasons are (1) that many of the forms 
considered ‘old’ are found in the Athar- 
vaveda, e.g. kridhi in Av. iii. 18, (2) that 
many of the forms considered ‘late’ are, 
on the contrary, of Indo-European an- 
tiquity. 

These objections seem to me due to an 
imperfect conception of the continuity of 
language. The date of a particular writing 
can certainly not be determined by an 
analysis of the form of any one or two words 
it contains, but only by a general comparison 
of its contents. Noone would hesitate to 
fix, on linguistic grounds, the relative dates 
of a canto of the ‘Faery Queene’ and a 
poem of Walt Whitman: yet in old English 
works we occasionally find words and forms 
which are, at first sight, surprisingly modern, 
and which are, in fact, the predecessors of 
favourite modern turns of thought : and it is 
well known that many ‘ Americanisms’ are 
derived from very old English dialectical uses. 
Bearing this in mind, there is no difficulty 
in dealing with Bloomfield’s instances, which 
treat of points familiar to students of com- 
parative philology. Thus the form kridhi 
is in the Vedas found at an earlier time than 
kuru, yet it is recorded by Whitney asa 
form which remains in use till classical times. 


The dual in -aw is not used in the Rigveda 
proper before consonants: but it is regu- 
larly used before vowels, and therefore it is 
not surprising to find it also in other 
languages. So -ath is reckoned as a ‘ late’ 
form of the instrumental plural in the 
Rigveda: but by this is only meant that 
those hymns in which the two forms -ebhih 
and -aih are used side by side are older than 
those in which the latter form is used exclu- 
sively. The root dubh is Indo-European, and 
again is found in classical Sanskrit: but 
we cannot on that account leave out of 
sight the fact that in one stage of the San- 
skrit language the letter 7 is practically 
disused, and that that stage is the earliest 
appears from the fact that it has left its 
mark upon the history of the language as a 
whole, so that in many words Indo-Euro- 
pean 7 is represented permanently by 
Sanskrit +. Of course comparative philo- 
logists are well aware that it is by no means 
unusual for the later stages of two languages 
to agree in features which are absent in the 
earlier stages of one or both. Thus classical 
Greek and classical Sanskrit agree in using 
the augment invariably in historic tenses ; 
yet in the Homeric and Vedic poems alike 
the use of the augment is optional. The 
development of language is not always con- 
tinuous, and to that extent it must be 
admitted that linguistic data are a ‘ broken 
reed,’ when taken alone. Not however in 
the instance chosen by Prof. Bloomfield, 
where on his own shewing the evidence is 
decidedly in favour of the later date of the 
Atharvan, 

More ingenious is Professor Bloomfield’s 
discussion of the problem of metre. Confining 
himself to the Anushtubh stanza of four 
octosyllabic lines, he gives its scheme in 
three forms, which may be more fully stated 
as follows : 


(I) Anushtubh of the later Avesta. 


Padas a, 6, c, d are each of the type 


vvy vvy 


that is, thequantity is throughout indifferent. 


(II) ‘ Hieratic’ Anushtubh. 


Padas a, b, c, d are each of the type 


al (Seda — 


that is, each forms an iambic dimeter. 
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(III) ‘ Popular’ Anushtubh. 


Padas a, ¢ are of the type 


pe et = Se 


» 6, dare of the type 


veve 


ee 
that is, the first and third padas end with a 
trochee, breaking the general iambic rhythm. 

Now, argues Prof. Bloomfield, it is impro- 
bable that (II) passed to (III) through 
the stage (I), which we find only in a cognate 
language ; this would include a change from 
a stricter to a laxer rhythm, which is con- 
trary to the general trend of Hindu metrical 
development. Instead we may assume that 
(II) and (III) were independently developed 
from (I), the ‘hieratic’ poets giving the 
verse a ‘ more exquisite’ treatment by intro- 
ducing the iambic rhythm at the end of each 
hemistich. 

This theory rests upon a too superficial 
study of the facts. In the first place the 
Avestan octosyllabic line has nothing to do 
with the matter. Whether the non-quanti- 
tative line represents the earliest stage of 
Indo-European verse, or (as I think far more 
probable) a degeneration of metre peculiar 
to the Iranian branch, it is not closely con- 
nected with either of the Sanskrit forms, 
which agree in a general Iambic rhythm, 
which is in all cases well marked in the first 
half of the pada. In the last half the 
exrliest Vedic verse uses with fair frequency 
the cadence ..VJx: the stricter iambic 
cadence ._J» becomes compulsory later, 
in accordance with the general tendency to 
greater strictness. Thus the two Vedic 
forms differ ultimately in the quantity of a 
single syllable only (the seventh) in two of 
the alternate paidas : and we have a trans- 
ition period in which the use of the later 
form gradually becomes more prevalent. 
The option of quantity in the fifth syllable 
is a fiction of Professor Bloomfield’s, except 
so far as all Vedic metres admit of occa- 
sional irregularities. A wider study of 
Vedic metres would have shewn that the 
artifice here resorted to, namely a sharp 
change in rhythm to avoid monotony, is by 
no means without parallel in Sanskrit. The 
general rhythm of the Trishtubh metre is 
iambic: but the Vedic poets generally (as 
has been mentioned above) have varied this 
by making the sixth syllable short ; whilst 
the later writers have increased the diver- 
gence from the original type by favouring 
a long fifth syllable. In the Greco-Latin 


metres the same principle is illustrated by 
the familiar scazon of Martial. 

Now if all questions of language and 
metre were put aside, the later date of the 
Atharvaveda would still appear clearly from 
its theological conceptions, as to which it is 
sufficient to refer to Professor Macdonell’s 
book and Professor Bloomfield’s own admis- 
sions. I have dwelt upon these points be- 
cause it is not uncommon to find the obiter 
dicta of Sanskrit philologists picked up by 
writers on comparative philology, and made 
the basis of general theories of wide import : 
and it is therefore desirable that views which 
appear to be unsound should be at once 
criticised. The element of truth in Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield’s contention can be stated 
very simply. The magical practices de- 
scribed in the Atharvaveda are probably of 
indefinite antiquity, but whether they are 
in the main European or Asiatic remains 
undetermined. They were very likely ac- 
companied by spoken spells: but whether 
these were in prose or in verse, in Sanskrit 
or in other languages, we cannot determine, 
The earliest spells we possess are contained 
in the later parts of the Rigveda. The dif- 
ference in dialect between the Rigveda and 
the Atharvaveda is not necessarily to be 
explained as entirely due to difference in 
time : it may be partly due to the influence 
of foreign teachers and of professional 
schools. But in its main features Vedic 
Sanskrit is an older form of classical San- 
skrit, and the dialects of the Atharvan and 
the Brahmanas stand between. We have 
no indication that Vedic Sanskrit was used 
for composition by poets to whom it was 
an artificially acquired language. When 
its distinctive sacred character was recog- 
nised, its verses were borrowed in their 
completeness and used for magic purposes 
without any regard to their original mean- 
ing: and so it happens that the last book 
of the Atharvaveda consists almost exclu- 
sively of verses borrowed without alteration 
from the Rigveda. 


The title of Professor Hillebrandt’s book 
gives an inadequate idea of the interest of 
its contents: for the so-called ‘ritual 
literature’ covers every act of life from 
birth to death, and thus includes minute 
description of the whole folk-lore of the 
Hindu people: differing in spirit from the 
Atharvaveda in that the desire to wrest 
personal advantage from the ceremonies is 
absent. The author treats his subject more 
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systematically from the standpoint of 
comparative antiquities than either of the 
preceding writers. He first deals with the 
view, which he thinks still to be held by the 
majority of Orientalists, that the minute 
ceremonies were invented by an idle priest- 
hood in order to strengthen their hold upon 
the people. He holds on the contrary that 
the religious customs as well as the laws of 
the Hindus are based upon immemorial 
antiquity, of which the priesthood were 
diligent and conscientious students. He 
therefore first deals with those customs 
which appear to be part of Indo-European 
institutions, and in particular with the 
marriage customs. Thus, when the Indian 
ritual prescribes to the bride the duty of 
weeping as she leaves her father’s home, and 
a special verse has to be recited as an 
accompaniment to her tears, Hillebrandt 
compares similar customs amongst Russians 
and Czechs, and explains them by the 
violent character of the primitive marriage. 
In the German Palatinate it appears that the 
bride must begin to weep from the day of 
her betrothal, and indeed ‘so awfully 
violently, that she can hardly eat a morsel.’ 
A similar observance connects India with 
the district of Aargau. In the latter, when 
the bridegroom drives off, the young people 
of the neighbourhood block the road with 
cords and pieces of iron, tied together by 
coloured cloth, and the bridegroom must cut 
his way through these impediments with the 
wedding sword. In India the bridegroom, 
during the recitation of a particular verse, 


lays a red thread in the track of one wheel, 
and a blue thread in the track of another. 
Whilst reciting the next verse he drives 
over them. ‘The custom of throwing rice 
after newly-married couples is also mentioned 
as common to many countries, amongst 
which our own (curiously enough) is not 
included. The ceremonies connected with 
the twelve days which separate the old 
year from the new are treated in the same 
comparative spirit. 

It is perhaps needless to say that on 
subjects of this kind the author’s views 
will not meet with assent in all quarters. In 
dealing with matters more specitically Indian 
he is necessarily on surer ground. In 
describing the ritual of the Rigveda he has 
the courage to draw his materials solely 
from the text of the hymns, and to deduce 
the conclusion that the ceremonies of that 
time, though they had reached a con- 
siderable degree of elaboration, were still 
far simpler than in later periods. As a 
whole, this book may be described as not 
only an indispensable guide to the student 
of this department of Sanskrit literature, 
but also as an invaluable collection of facts 
interesting to the student of any side of 
primitive antiquity or folk-lore. 

The fact that four volumes of such 
importance as those here reviewed have 
been issued in rapid succession is an in- 
dication that the study of ancient Sanskrit 
is by no means losing its attractiveness. 

Epwarp V. ARNOLD. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LATRANS IN PHAEDRUS. 


In the review of Postgate’s Corpus, Fasc. 
ili, which appeared in the Classical Review 
for December 1900, Prof. Housman has 
been led, by his cross-nibbed pen perhaps, 
to do me a little injustice. Commenting on 
my edition of Phaedrus, at V. 10. 7 (canem 
obiurgabat, cwi senea: contra latrans), he says 
‘One generally accepted emendation, Bent- 
ley’s Lacon (loc. cit.) Dr. Gow refuses, and 
prints the false quantity /dtrans with 
nothing to mark it as corrupt: I know that 
Auienus says /dtrantis, but Auienus says 
quasi.’ This remark appears to impute to 


me ignorance of the usual quantity of 
latrans. As a matter of fact, my note on 
the passage runs ‘/atrans PR, Lacon Bent). 
in @ breuiato offendens, Jatrans cui c.s. 
Cunningham, /atrans substantiue accipiens.’ 

It is not easy to see what Prof. Housman 
wants. Did he desire me to mark by obelus, 
or note, that a possibly genuine word was 
corrupt? On the merits surely Jatrans has 
rather the best of it. Prof. Housman will 
not deny that /atrans is sound Latin for ‘a 
dog’ (Ovid. Met. viii. 412 inmeriti fatum 
latrantis) and that Phaedrus elsewhere uses 
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a descriptive epithet as a noun (I. 1. 6 
laniger ‘the lamb’, I. 11. 6 auritulus ‘the 
ass’, IV. 4. 3 sonipes ‘the horse’, IV. 9. 10 
barbatus ‘the goat’). Again, it is unlikely 
that Phaedrus, after using canis twice, 
should substitute the specific name Lacon: 
indeed neither Lacon nor Molossus occurs in 
Phaedrus at all. In I. 1 the sequence is 
agnus—agnus—laniger : in I. 11 asellus— 
auritulus—asinus : in IV. 4 eguus—sonipes : 
in IV. 9 hircus—barbatus—hircus. The 
evidence of style is thus strongly in favour 
of latrans. Cunningham’s emendation is 
improbable because latrans, placed at the 
beginning of the sentence, would naturally 
mean ‘barking’ and not ‘barker.’ The 
existing MS. P does not give the least hint 
of suspicion: Jatrans is fully and clearly 
written, and Prof. Housman’s conjecture 
that Lacon was corrupted by the following 
non is quite arbitrary, for, though Phaedrus 
is written as prose in P, there is no evidence 
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that he was so written in P’s archetype. 
Against style and tradition, therefore, 
stands only a rule of prosody which is not 
so clear. Avienus, who must have known 
Vergil’s (Aen. VIII. 698) omnigenumque 
deum monstra et latrator Anubis, nevertheless 
wrote cura latrantis Anubis. The a may 
have been really short, usage in the poets 
notwithstanding, or it may have tended to 
become short in the sermo quotidianus or 
when Jatrans was used asa noun. I believe 
that the z of migro is short only in Ter. Hee. 
589 and Manil. III. 79: similarly the a of 
flagrum is short only in one or two pas- 
sages of Plautus. Lastly, Phaedrus was a 
foreigner and may have made a mistake, as 
foreigners will. There happen to be so 
many chances of evading the rule of prosody 
that I think I was not bound to treat it as 
paramount and to obelize /atrans as corrupt. 
J. Gow. 











PROF HOUSMAN, 


‘Finpine faults, says Prof Housman, 
if they are real and not imaginary, is the 
most useful sort of criticism.’ So I have 
thought as long as I can remember, and I 
am truly glad to learn that I have been 
right. 

In settling the text of an ancient author 
there are two main lines of fault-finding : 
there are the faults of the MSS tradition, 
and the faults of the author himself. 
When MSS evidence is conflicting, and when 
it tells,as it sometimes does, on the side of 
that reading which is in itself clearly 
inferior, it is of the first importance to take 
full and fair account of the character and 
circumstances of the author so far as 
they are known to us. It may well be that 
what commends itself to the judgment of a 
modern scholar as the better reading is not 
(even though that scholar be infallible) 
what the author wrote. The cases of the 
several authors vary, and a slip that would 
be improbable in Statius’ Thebaid bis senos 
multum vigilata per annos may more safely 
be allowed to stand in an unfinished poem 
by a young and fluent writer. 

To take the case of Lucan. Prof Hous- 
man finds fault with me for ‘refusing 
corrections by Bentley and others.’ Now 
I admire the cleverness and learning shewn 





BENTLEY, LUCAN. 












in Bentley’s ‘corrections’ as much as any 
one. But when I ask myself in each case 
‘is this a correction, or an improvement, 
or both, or neither ?’ I find myself generally 
constrained to answer ‘an improvement, at 
least from Bentley’s point of view.’ And 
it seems to me that the mature and 
ratiocinative Bentley was out of touch with 
the erude and uneven rhetoric of Lucan, 
and that his actual results are in this case 
of little value. As for ‘correcting,’ he 
could not help it: but his attempts to 
correct Milton betrayed the false direction 
of much of his work. 

But it may be said that some corrections 
are so obvious, the improvement in the sense 
so manifest, that we must perforce accept 
them. Thus in 1481 inter Rhenum populos 
Albimque iacentes does indeed seem prefer- 
able to Alpem, let alone Alpes. But two 
objections soon occur (a) with Albim the 
reference is clearly to Germans, and it is not 
certain (see 308-9) that Lucan is thinking 
of Germans rather than Gauls, (b) the words 
‘inter Rhenum Alpemque’ seem strained 
when judged by a modern map, but Lucan 
had not amodern map. And when I read 
the queer geographical notions of Polybius 
(III 47), when I recall the endless contro- 
versies to which the Roman landings in 
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Britain have given rise, I am loth to 
‘correct’ the MSS for the sake of bringing 
the text into harmony with modern know- 
ledge. If the maps of Lucan’s time were at 
all like the tabula Peutingeriana, then the 
Rhine made an acute angle with the Alps, 
and there is no reason to suspect the text. 
So much for a correction which so far as 
I know is not Bentley’s. The conjecture 
Belgis for bellis in I 463 is due to him. 
But it should be added that he proposed to 
rewrite lines 460-72 in an astounding 
manner, in fact as a master correcting a 
pupil’s exercise. If the MSS are worth no 
more than this, then it is a case of ‘every 
man his own Lucan.’ No doubt the just 
and unaggressive character attributed to 
the Chauci by Tacitus (Germ. 35, not 33) 
makes it seem strange that Caesar should 
have kept military posts ‘to restrain them 
either from war or by means of war.’ 
But if we read Belgis and paraphrase ‘to 
restrain them from attacking the north-east 
of Gaul,’ the position is still stranger: if 
this is not to call the Chauci wilfully 
aggressive, what is? It is hard for me, 


who am ‘ too little concerned with the sense 
of what Lucan is supposed to be saying,’ to 
offer an opinion: but may not dellis mean 
‘by wars,’ that is, by campaigns carried on, 
when necessary, beyond the Rhine? 


Did 
not Caesar twice cross the Rhine to impress 
the Germans? Are not the Chauci a rather 
ill-chosen pars pro toto ? 

Among the changes proposed by Bentley 
in this part of Lucan is in lines 464-5 
Rhenique ferocis deseritis ripas et apertum 
gentibus amnem. The MSS tradition is 
Seroces and orbem. Bentley asks ‘ quid vero 
illud orbem? an totus orbis undique apertus, 
quia ripa Rheni deserebatur?’ He takes 
orbis to mean the whole world. So in IIT 
276 ‘nune hue nunc illuc, qua flectitur, 
ampliat orbem’ Prof Housman renders ‘ the 
globe,’ and regards the result with not 
unjustified dismay. But need we accept 
this? Even totus orbis is used with exag- 
geration where only the Roman world (VIII 
211-2 orbis qua Romanus erat) is meant. 
Thus I 110 quae mare quae terras quae 
totum possidet orbem, while in 166-7 totoque 
accersitur orbe, quo gens quaeque perit the 
non-Roman East is more particularly 
referred to. Of the uses of orbis with 
adjectives, such as extremus medius arctous 
eous Latius Thessalicus and many more, 
there is no need to speak. But V 686 et 
tantus caput hoe sibi fecerit orbis, ‘[the 
people of] so large a part of the (Roman) 


world’ is worth noting. And in VIII 603-4 
ne quo non fiat in orbe heu facinus civile 
tibi we see the transition to the use of orbis 
by itself as ‘a part of the world.’ In I 369 
ut victum post terga relinqueret orbem it is 
the whole world, meaning in truth but a 
part. In IX 416-7 maior in unam orbis 
abit Asiam it is ‘a greater part of the 
world.’ In IX 436-7 natura deside torpet 
orbis ‘the world‘ is no more than ‘the sur- 
face of the country.’ In IX 466 orbemque 
a sede moveret, 481 sic orbem torquente 
noto, the idea seems very confused, as 
happens in Lucan at times. In X 476 
gelido circumfluus orbis Hibero it is ‘the 
country,’ as [TV 407 Adriaco tellus circum- 
flua ponto. 

To return to I 465 apertum gentibus 
orbem, I hold that it means ‘ the [Roman] 
world laid open to [barbarous] nations,’ 
that is, nations not owning allegiance to 
Rome, gentibus externis. See Haskins’ 
notes on [ 31, 82. In III 276 nune huc 
nunc illuc, qua flectitur, ampliat orbem I 
render ‘according to its various bends 
enlarges a continent to East or West.’ That 
is, this or that continent. In this passage 
orbis is comparatively easy to understand, 
being helped by diversi mundi which pre- 
cedes. Whether the reading hunc...illum is 
on other grounds preferable or not, is a 
different matter. That the sense compels 
us to adopt it I feel unable to concede. A 
good deal here and elsewhere depends on 
the value to be assigned to the codex 
Vossianus primus (V). If Prof Housman 
would finally settle this question, readers of 
Lucan would owe him many thanks. We 
might perhaps be able to read (for instance) 
recepimus in VIII 831. 

It is unnecessary to discuss points where 
I agree with the Professor, such as the 
questionable use of the name ‘ Pauline’ to 
describe a certain class of MSS. Nor need 
I deal with such matters as the readings of 
I 588 and 687, on which I have already 
said what I had to say in previous numbers 
of the Classical Review. It will be enough 
for my purpose if I have succeeded in shew- 
ing that Prof Housman does not always 
manage to state the case fairly against a 
reading when he is in a hurry to dismiss it 
with contempt. Who it is that neglects 
‘the sense of what Lucan is supposed to be 
saying’ is a question upon which opinions 
may differ—or rather might have differed ; 
for I have now learnt that in readings— 
never mind reasons—there is one final 
Court of Appeal. 
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The passage I 531 calls for special notice. 
I have accepted the reading ‘et varias ignis 
tenso dedit aere formas.’ Prof Housman 
would read denso with VG. He refers to 
the regular quotation of editors, Seneca N Q 
VII 21 § 1, where it is said that the Stoic 
view is that comets and certain other fiery 
phenomena denso aere creari. But Lucan 
has already done with the comet and the 
Jaces, and it is not clear to me that what he 
is now describing is included in the things 
mentioned by Seneca. And to say that 
Lucan is ‘ copying his uncle’ is only true if 
‘copying’ does not mean ‘following.’ For 
in his next chapter Seneca adds ‘ ego nostris 
non adsentior,’ and gives his reasons. 

At this stage let me insert a passage from 
a letter written to me by Prof J. 8. Reid 
before I even knew that 1 had the honour 
of being noticed by Prof Housman. He 
says “It may interest you to know that I 
have for a long time thought tenso right, 
because it chimes in so well with Stoic 
terminology. The term tdvos (commonly 
rendered by intentio) encounters one at 
many points in the Stoic system. Things 
approximate to the pure zvedua in proportion 
to the degree of rovos which they possess. 
The expression occurs most commonly in 
connexion with mental phenomena, but, as 
the mind is regarded as purely material, 
that does not matter. The cold air, acquiring 
more rovos, naturally passes into fire, and 
with the reading tenso the line of Lucan is 
genuinely Stoic. That air may be said to 
be ‘put on the stretch’ is shewn by the 
following passages. 

Epictet II 23 § 4 rov peragd dépa ovrws 
évepyov éroinoey Kal évrovov wore di: aitod 
TELVomEVOU TWS Suxveto bar THY Spacw ; 

Gellius V 16 § 2 Stoici causas esse videndi 
dicunt radiorum ex oculis in ea quae videri 
queunt emissionem aerisque simul inten- 
tionem. 

Seneca N Q II 6 § 3 intentionem aeris 
ostendent tibi inflata nec ad ictum cedentia 
...quid enim est vox nisi intentio aeris, ut 
audiatur, linguae formata percussu ? [there 
is more in this chapter and in ce 9, 57]. 

It is true that elsewhere Seneca talks of 
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the emission of light accompanying the 
compression or thickening of the air. 
Whether the Stoics did so or not is far from 
certain. In his Nat Quaestt Seneca inserts 
matter from all quarters, even from Lu- 
cretius.” 

When therefore Prof Housman says 
‘Air is notoriously incapable of tension,’ I 
may accept his authority in a department 
where he has done nothing to create mistrust 
of his judgments. But the question is not 
one of modern Physics: it is the point of 
view of Lucan and his Stoic teachers with 
which we are concerned. As for Dr Hosius, 
who restored tenso from what he believed 
to be the better MSS authority, his defence 
will be found in the Neue Jahrbiicher for 
1893 page 340. 

I should not have made any reply to the 
remarks of Prof Housman were it not that 
the credit of the new Corpus is concerned, 
In such a work it is hardly possible to be 
too cautious in avoiding needless emendation: 
and this is particularly the case in dealing 
with an author the MSS of whom ‘may 
almost be called good.’ A conservative 
spirit must predominate, if the work is to 
be of any use. Again, in a cooperative 
work there will be delays. The completion 
of each instalment depends on the slowest 
contributor. The single-handed worker has 
in point of speed a great advantage over the 
driver of a team. 

But if I were simply editing a text on my 
own account I should still be under a con- 
viction of the difficulty of attaining results 
that could fairly be called certain. One 
moves in a region of probabilities varying 
from more or less ingenious guesswork to 
moral certainty: and the latter is rare. If 
this conviction has made me culpably timid, 
I can at least assure Prof Housman that I 
try to imitate Prof Francken in ‘ disin- 
terestedness’ and ‘unwillingness to be 
duped.’ But I am far from having reached 
those edita doctrina sapientum templa serena 
around which the ¢ntentio aeris, or rather 
aetheris, is in all probability extreme. 

W E HeErrtanp. 
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Ir may interest your readers to see a frag- 
ment of verse on a classical subject, written 
by Wordsworth in the first decade of this cen- 
tury, which has quite lately come to my know- 
ledge. As all his readers know, he translated 
a small part of Virgil, and I hope soon to 
publish some of his more elaborate attempts 
to give an English version of parts of 
Juvenal ; but this small fragment, which is 
the second of more attempts than one on his 
part to deal with the subject of Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton, may be printed now. 

WILLIAM KNIGHT. 

The University, 

St. Andrews. 


And I will bear my vengeful blade 
With the myrtle’s boughs arrayed 
As Harmodius before 
As Aristogiton bore, 


When the tyrant’s heart they gor’d 
With the myrtle-braided sword, 
Gave to triumph Freedom’s cause 
Gave to Athens equal laws. 
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A LOST WORDSWORTH FRAGMENT. 


Where, unnumbered with the dead, 
Dear Harmodius, art thou fled? 
Athens sings ’tis thine to rest 

In the islands of the blest, 

Where Achilles swift of feet 

And the brave Tydides meet. 


I will bear my vengeful blade 
With the myrtle boughs arrayed, 
As Harmodius before 

As Aristogiton bore 

When in Athens’ festal time 

The tyrant felt their arm sublime. 


Let thy name, Harmodius dear, 
Live through heaven’s eternal year. 
Long as Heaven and Earth survive 
Dear Aristogiton live, 

With the myrtle-braided sword 

Ye the tyrant’s bosom gor’d, 

Gave to triumph Freedom’s cause 
Gave to Athens equal laws. 


W. WorpDsworrsH, 





OPENING SCENE OF SHELLEY’S ‘HELLAS.’ 


Maumup sleeping: an Indian Slave sitting 
beside his couch. 


9 
Chorus of Captive Greek Women. 


We strew these opiate flowers 
On thy restless pillow : 
They were stripped from"Orient bowers, 
By the Indian billow. 
Be thy sleep 
Calm and deep, 
Like theirs who fell—not ours who weep. 


Indian. 


Away, unlovely dreams! 
Away, false shapes of sleep ! 
Be his, as heaven seems, 
Clear and bright and deep ; 
Soft as love and calm as death, 


Sweet as a summer night without a breath. 
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Chorus. 


Sleep, sleep! Our song is laden 
With the soul of slumber ; 
It was sung by a Samian maiden 
Whose lover was of the number 
Who now keep 
That calm sleep 
Whence none may wake, where none shall 
weep. 


Indian, 


I touch thy temples pale, 
I breathe my soul on thee ; 

And, could my prayers prevail, 
All my joy should be 

Dead, and I would live to weep, 

So thou mightst win one hour of quiet 
sleep. 


Chorus. 


Breathe low, low, 
The spell of the mighty Mistress now ! 
When Conscience lulls her sated snake, 
And tyrants sleep, let Freedom wake. 


Breathe low, low, 
The words which, like secret fire, shall flow 
Through the veins of the frozen earth—low, 


low! 


Semichorus I. 
Life may change, but it may fly not ; 
Hope may vanish, but can die not ; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth ; 
Love repulsed, but it returneth. 


Semichorus IT. 
Yet were Life a charnel, where 
Hope lay coffined with Despair ; 
Yet were truth a sacred lie ; 
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Semichorus I. XOP. 


If Liberty 
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Love its power to give and bear. 







GILBERT Murray. 







Merricat Nore.—The Chorus (Str. A and C) use dochmiacs ; the Indian, softer and more sympathetic, 
syncopated iambics. When the Chorus begins its Ode to Freedom it passes into glyconics. 







A.—Dochmiacs. B.—Syncopated Iambies. 
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C.—Dochmiacs. D.—Glyconies. 
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A GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM This is the inscription :— 
DEDEAGATCH. 
ea oPos 

The inscription which I give below is on XQPAE 
one of several marble slabs discovered at a 1EPAS 
depth of some 10 feet at Dedeagatch—a @EQN 
small town on the coast of Thrace—near 
the Lighthouse. They were brought to TQNEN 
light accidentally by some men digging in =AMOO6PAIKHI 
Tae stouss sve Seon removed, to, the OP XSoee laste Oly vr dy Sapo 
Government House (Konak) by the authori- ‘Boundary of the ground sacred to the 
ties. gods worshipped in Samothrace.’ 
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The slab was evidently a terminal stone 
indicating the limits of some réyuevos con- 
secrated, in all probability, to the Kabeiroi 
Daemons who were specially worshipped in 
the island of Samothrace which lies off 
Dedeagatch. 

G. F. Asporr. 

SALoNICA, TURKEY 

Nov. 17, 1900. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 
(Sx C. R. 1900, p. 236). 


THE following short account of the 
excavations of the Forum deals with the 
period from last March to the beginning of 
January. The work still continues with 
undiminished activity under the direction of 
Comm. Boni, and if, as all archaeologists 
hope, it is to be carried through with the 
same thoroughness that has marked it 
hitherto, another year or two may be spent 
before the area of excavation need be 
enlarged. It is the first time that any 
attempt has been made to reach the level of 
the primitive Forum—previous investigation 
has rarely penetrated even so far as the 
Forum of the last days of the Republic—and 
the results attained are most striking. A 
careful stratigraphic exploration of the 
Comitium has led Comm. Boni to recognize 
within a depth of 13 feet 8 inches the 
presence of no less than twenty-three 
different strata, each of which has been 
carefully examined and the objects belonging 
to it classified and separately arranged. ‘The 
lowest of these contained, besides a flint and 
a piece of iron, probably belonging to some 
tool or weapon with a flat blade, fragments of 
large vases with red paste, and one piece 
of a vase of the Villanova type of the so- 
called Latin period, with geometrical designs 
scratched upon it. 

A preliminary account of the excavations 
of the Comitium with many illustrations will 
be found in Notizie degli Scavi August 1900 
p. 295 sqq. 

If similar researches can be carried on in 
other parts of the Forum, it is obvious that 
the gain to our knowledge of its earlier 
history and topography will be incal- 
culable. It is not too much to say that all 
that was known hitherto of the pre-Caesarian 
Forum! came from the classical authors. 

' An exception must be made in favour of the 
Regia: but here our knowledge, which was due to 
the enterprise of non-Italian archaeologists—Jordan, 
Nichols and Hiilsen—was, as the present excavations 
have shown, by no means complete. 


It is of course to be regretted that the 
inevitable consequence of such deep level 
excavation is the destruction of a certain 
amount that belongs to the imperial 
and mediaeval periods which, were it possible, 
one would gladly see preserved. A con- 
venient means of exploration is however 
often afforded by the numerous wells, 
belonging as a rule either to the period of 
the Republic or to the Middle Ages. These 
wells occur all over the Forum, and their 
presence in such numbers (30 or 40) is not 
altogether easy to explain. There is also 
ample space for sinking shafts in the large 
travertine paved central area of the Forum, 
and even in such a building as the Basilica 
Julia many gaps in the pavement may be 
utilized.? In‘any case, it is certain that only 
by the removal of what lies above can we 
gain information as to the Republican 
Forum of which we know so little, and the 
primitive Forum, of which we have hitherto 
known nothing: and this consideration, 
added to the assurance that careful notice 
has been and will be taken of ail that has 
to be destroyed before its demolition is 
begun, will lead us surely to the conclusion 
that the gain infinitely exceeds the loss. 


I.—Comitium. 


Turning to the consideration of details 


we find that the controversy as_ to 
the Stele is being carried on with un- 
diminished activity. The articles on the 
subject are literally legion: interesting 
summaries of the discussion are published 
periodically by Tropea in the Rivista di 
Storia Antica. Tropea agrees with Pais 
(Nuova Antologia Nov. 1899 Jan. 1900) 
Comparetti (/scrizione arcaica del Foro) and 
Hiilsen«(Rivista di Storia antica 1900, 383) 
in the view that the inscription speaks of 
sacred formalities to be performed by the 
rex (i.e. the rex sacrorum) in the Comitium 
upon either the 24th March or the 24th 
May, on which days the calendars note, 
‘quando rex comitiavit, fas.’ The words 
iumentum and kalator, which occur in the 
inscription, may permit the supposition that 
the rex was empowered to appear in the 


2 A basis for such explorations is formed by the 
accurate determination of the altitudes of the chief 
points in the Forum which was carried out in the 
spring of last year, of which an account is given in 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1900, p. 200. With this account 
is given a general plan of the excavatious, the only 
one at present available. This plan is reproduced 
in a handy form in Borsari’s brochure Zhe Roman 
Forum in the light of recent excavations (Officina 
Poligrafica Romana) Rome 1900. 
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Comitium in a carriage (see XII Tab. ap. 
Gellium 20, 1,8). As however at least half 
of the inscription is wanting, and much of 
what remains is incomprehensible, attempts 
at complete interpretation and still more at 
adequate restoration seem doomed to failure. 
An important contribution to our knowledge 
as to the period to which the whole group 
of monuments belongs has been made by 
Savignoni in the Notizie degli Scavi for April 
1900, p. 143. After a thorough ex- 
amination of the objects discovered under 
the niger lapis of Maxentius, he comes to 
the conclusion that they belong to different 
periods, the earliest to the 7th, the latest to 
the lst century B. C., the earliest and latest 
periods being most numerously represented. 
Further, they were not found lying in strata 
of different epochs, but were mixed up, so 
that they had evidently been brought from 
elsewhere, and therefore give no clue as to 
the date of the monuments which they 
covered. All that can be said is that the 
objects are clearly of a sacred nature, and 
that this is probably the reason why they 
were used to cover the remains of a group 
of monuments of peculiar sanctity. It is 
possible that they were brought here 
from the 18 small pits (cf. C.R. 1900 
p. 237) which were found in the area of the 
Comitium, This supposition would account 
for the fact that these pits (which we thus 
assumeto have been intended forthe reception 
of votive objects) have all been found to 
contain earth only. 

This announcement has somewhat modified 
the conditions of the discussion. It has 
now become perfectly clear that this sacra 
stipes cannot be used to date the inscription 
of the Stele. This one might have 
suspected before from the mention by Boni 
in the first report of the discovery of the 
existence of chips of Pentelic marble, of 
black marble of the variety to which 
belong the slabs of the lapis niger, among 
the objects found! (Notizie degli Scavi 1899 p. 
157, 158): though Gamurrini’s solemn 
declaration on the very next page of the 
same report (ibid. p. 159) that the sacra 
stipes certainly belonged to the first half of 
the 6th century B.c, and could not possibly 
be later seems to have (as might have been 
expected from the circumstances under 
which it was made) misled the majority of 
archaeologists : and Pais is amply justified in 
asking (Rivista di Storia antica 1900 p. 295) 
why a year was allowed to pass (during 

' We are now told that fragments of giallo antico, 


(Numidian marble) and rosso antico (Taenarian 
marble)were also found (Savignoni /oc. cit.) 
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which innumerable treatises on the subject 
were written) before the world was informed 
that, after all, the so-called sacra stipes 
contained objects belonging to the first 
century B. c. and could not therefore be 
used as evidence for the dating of the 
inscription. Even Comparetti was not in 
possession of all the essential facts at the 
time when his work—the best that has so 
far appeared on the subject—was written 
(compare Tropea’s remarks in the same 
periodical 1900 p. 300). 

The stratigraphic examination that has 
been made in the Comitium has already 
been referred to. Among the finds of 
interest are a few amphorae, buried purposely 
in this spot, which remind one of the 
‘locus qui vocatur doliola ad cluacam 
maximam, ubi non licet despuere, a doliolis 
sub terra’ (Varro L.L. v, 157). This has 
generally been taken (Jordan I, 2, 486, 
Gilbert I, 78) to have been situated in the 
Forum Boarium, near the mouth of the 
Cloaca Maxima ; but it may well have been 
here, as Boni (op. cit. p. 316) thinks. We 
must remember in this connexion that 
the Cloaca Maxima which runs along the 
S. E. side of S. Adriano (the Curia) has 
recently been discovered not to have been 
the original one, but a later deviation of its 
course (see below): but even so, the earliest 
Cloaca Maxima is not far distant. Other 
noteworthy discoveries are an extensive 
deposit of flanged roof tiles in the twentieth 
stratum, and, near the mouth of a Re- 
publican well at the E. end of the steps of 
the Curia, some fragments of very fine 
stucco decoration, which may have belonged 
to the internal decoration of the Curia of 
Sulla or of Caesar (Boni op. cit. p. 302). An 
interesting article by Lanciani (Bull. Comu- 
nale 1900, | 5) points out that the fountain 
which has recently been discovered in front 
of the Curia was not the only one in this 
district, but that the well-known Marforio 
also occupied a place near by (on the N. W. 
side of the church of 8. Martina) during the 
Middle Ages. It is very doubful whether 
the ‘Tiberis’ mentioned by the Einsiedeln 
pilgrim is a reference to this statue (cf. 
Jordan Topographie ii, 348. Kim. Mittheil. 
1891, 50 Lanciani Monumenti det Lincei, 
496): but it is spoken of in all the various 
editions of the Mirabilia, and was only 
removed in the time of Gregory xiii 
(1572-1585). 

The granite tazza which from 1593 
till 1817 served as a fountain basin near 
the temple of Castor, and now stands 
between the statues of the Dioscuri in the 
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Quirinal may very well have belonged to 
the newly discovered fountain, as it certainly 
came from the neighbourhood of 8. Adriano. 
Flaminio Vacca (mem. 69 in Fea Miscellanea 
vol | p. 83) states in fact that it was found 
when the Marforio was removed. Giovanni 
Ruccellai however in his description of the 
jubilee of 1450 (published in Archivio soc. 
rom. Storia patria iv, 563) speaks of ‘a 
large marble figure alwost lying down, 
which is called Marfuori, with a vase or 
basin by it.’ And Nicolas Muffel, writing 
in 1452 (Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, 
published by Michaelis in Rémische Mittheil- 
ungen 1888, 254) says ‘in front of the 
prison of 8. Peter lies a large carved figure 
and it has in front of it two basins of 
marble about seven toises in diameter.’ 

No other account speaks of two fountain 
basins, but if Muffel is to be trusted one of 
them must have stood close to the Marforio, 
as Ruccellai’s account would imply, while the 
other belonged to the newly discovered 
fountain in front of the Curia. 


Il.— Rostra. 


Comparetti (L’ /scrizione arcaica del Foro, 
p. 6), maintains that the earliest Rostra 


are to be found on the west of the Stele, 
where a platform of tufa blocks, orientated 
exactly according to the cardinal points, 
has been discovered. The orientation of 
the Sacellum formed by the two pedestals 
immediately on the E. of the Stele, with a 
space between them, probably occupied by 
the original lapis niger, is not as I stated 
in C.R., 1899, 321, almost due N. and S., 
but diverges about 30° E. of N. This, as 
Hiilsen notes (Riv. di Stor. Antica, 1900, 
p. 402), corresponds with the orientation. of 
the south side of the Carcer and of the 
temples of Concord and of Saturn, as the 
orientation of the supposed Rostra corres- 
ponds with that of the Comitium as pro- 
posed by him in Rém. Mittheil. 1893, 79 
sqq.: the only alteration to be made is that 
the dividing line between Comitium and 
Forum must fall 35 metres further south 
than he had supposed, so that the rostra, 
the stele and the sacellum may coincide 
with it. The only difficulty is that the 
‘tomb of Romulus’’ would be neither ‘ post 
rostra’ nor ‘ pro rostris ’ (the phrase, which- 
ever reading is preferable, must refer to an 
orator facing either Forum or Comitium), but 
alongside of them.! Cf. C.R. 1899, 465. 

1 The scholia of cod. Paris, 7975 on the same 
passage (Hor. pod. 16, 13) give the following 


Thirty or forty yards further to the S.W. 
behind, but for the most part to the S. of the 
semicircular structure, faced with slabs of 
portasanta, which, in its turn, lies behind 
the edifice, which has from 1883 up till 
now been known as the Rostra of Julius 
Caesar, a building of quite a different 
nature has been discovered, which is held 
by Boni to be the Rostra of the great dicta- 
tor. It consists of a row of eight small 
arched chambers, the northernmost of which 
lies in a straight line between the column 
of Phocas and the tower of the Capitol : 
they are about 5 feet in height from floor to 
crown of arch, 5} in span, and 7 in depth. 
The walls are constructed of opus incertum 
of capellaccio tufa, which is dark-green and 
compact when not exposed to air or sun, 
but soon becomes ash-gray and lamellar, , 
flaking very easily, and the voussoirs of the 
arches are neatly cut blocks of the same 
material. The whole was covered with 
coarse white cement, with a quarter round 
moulding in the angles between walls and 
floor. The floor of the chambers, and the 
area in front of them for the space of about 
18 feet, is paved with roughly cut tesserae 
of brick, resembling closely that found in 
the vicus Tuscus (C.R. 1899, p. 466). 
A piece of a similar pavement, but at a 
higher level and with larger tesserae, has 
been discovered near the north angle of the 
Basilica Julia (see below). 

The spring of the arches is only about 
1 foot above the level of the tesselated 
pavement ; the lowest voussoirs tail into one 
another, and on all the piers, with the ex- 
ception of the terminal piers at the N. and 
8. ends and the last intermediate pier but 
one” to the south, there is a double cornice. 

Above the arches runs a line of tufa 
slabs, which were also covered with stucco 
and form the edge of the floor of rammed 
tufa, which lies over the top of the 
arches. 

This structure was obviously a platform 
of some kind, but its identification with the 
Rostra of Caesar is open to grave doubts. 
The great argument in its favour is the 
coin of the gens Lollia, figured by Babelon, 
Monnaies de la République II., 148, no. 2. 
This coin dates from about 45 B.c., accord- 
ing to Lenormant, La Monnaie dans Panti- 
quité II, 311, having probably been struck 


account: plerumque aiunt in rostris Romulum 
sepultum fuisse et in memoriam huius rei leones 
duos ibi fuisse, sicut hodieque in sepulcris videmus, 
atque inde esse ut pro rostris mortui laudarentur. 

2 ‘The last intermediate pier is almost entirely des- 
troyed. 
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by M. Lollius, M.F., (consul 21 B.c.) in 
honour of his father (?) M. Lollius Pali- 
kanus, who was tribune in 71 B.c. and 
might: have ‘been elected consul in 67 B.c. 
had not Piso refused to announce his name 
even if he should be elected (Val. Max. ITI. 
8 § 3).! 

This much discussed coin has been held 
by some writers to represent a bridge or 
the Navalia, but Jordan (Zopographie, I. 2, 
355, note 64) maintains that the subject is 
the Rostra. We see five arches, supported 
by four pillars (the end pillars not being 
shown), from three of which rostra project 
towards the left ; above the arches runs a 
double iine (slightly curved downwards 
owing to considerations of space), and upon 
this stands a seat like a bisellium, above 
which is the cognomen Palikan(us). There 
is thus a certain similarity between the 
coin and the newly discovered structure : 
but it must be noted (1) that it is not at all 
easy to tell whether in the coin the rostra 
are represented as attached to the pillars 
or as projecting through the arches (in the 
latter case we should probably have to con- 
sider the coin as a representation of the 
Navalia), (2) that the structure in question, 
the cement facing of which is in extremely 
good preservation, presents no traces what- 
soever of having ever had anything in the 
nature of rostra attached to it. 

There are, however, even stronger argu- 
ments against Boni’s theory. In the first 
place, looking for the moment only at the 
style of its construction, one would be 
inclined to date the building a good deal 
earlier than the time of Caesar. According 
to Lanciani Ruins and Excavations, p. 45, the 
use of opus incertum was abandoned ‘about 
the time of Sulla in favour of the more 
regular opus reticulatum’ ; and the specimen 
before us bears the closest resemblance to 
the opus incertum of the porticus Aemilia 
(op. cit p. 44, Fig. 17) which dates from the 
earlier half of the second century B.c. In 
view of the fact that no general canons for 
dating Roman buildings within a few years 
by their style of construction have as yet 
been established, too much stress need not 
be laid upon this argument. But it is 
surely fair to say that the whole structure 
is too poor? to form part of the great re- 
construction of the Forum and the build- 
ings surrounding it, which was planned by 
Julius and completed by his successor. It 


1 To this fact the curule chair on the reverse of 
Babelon Joc. cit. no 1. alludes, 

* The presence of the cornice on some of the 
pilasters only is a very noticeable peculiarity. 
‘ 
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may be noted also that it adheres to the 
orientation of the temple of Saturn, though, 
as the Rostra of opus quadratum face almost 
precisely the same way, the fact is not 
decisive. 

Lastly (and this is perhaps the most 
important consideration) we find that the 
first arch and part of the second (from the 
N. end) fall behind the semicircular structure 
faced with slabs of portasanta : the concrete 
core of this adheres to and blocks up these 
arches, and the whole rises about seven feet 
above the platform which they support, so 
that it is obvious that the construction of 
the hemicycle meant the destruction, or at 
any rate the superseding, of the arched 
structure. On the other hand, notwith- 
standing the contention of Jordan (Topogra- 
phie i. 2, 241), who is followed by Richter 
(Jahrb. des Inst., 1889, 3), that the hemicycle 
is later in date than the Rostra of opus 
quadratum, the arguments by which Nichols 
(Notizie det Rostri pp. 38-45) maintains the 
contrary seem to me decisive. This being 
so, if we assume that Boni’s theory is correct, 
we have to find the Rostra which were in 
use at the time when the Rostra of opus 
incertum were obstructed by the hemicycle 
and the Rostra of opus quadratum were not 
yet constructed ; and we seem to be left with 
the necessity of supposing that the hemicycle 
itself at one time served asthe Rostra. But 
if the Rostra was a templum (Livy VIIL., 
14 § 12 rostris (navium Antiatium) sug- 
gestum in foro exstructum  adornari 
placuit, rostraque id templum appellatum), 
it can never have been a building of this 
kind (cf. Jordan, Topographie I. 2, 356, note 
64 ad fin.). Further, the nails which are 
found in the slabs of portasanta, and which 
supported apparently something in the way 
of metal ornaments, can never have carried 
anything so heavy as the Rostra must have 
been. Nor does the discovery of tiles bear- 
ing stamps of the time of Severus (C./.Z. xv. 
405) in the pavement of the room:beneath the 
platform of the Rostra of opus quadratum 
necessitate our supposing that the building 
asa whole cannot belong to the time of Caesar 
or Augustus, for thistileflooris notorganically 
connected with the structure. We seem to 
be led to the conclusion that some other 
name must be found for the newly discovered 
arcade, and it is just possible that here we 
have the Graecostasis of the Republic. 
This must have stood on the right of the 
Rostra to one standing on the steps of the 
Curia (Pliny H.N. VII. § 212, Jordan 
Topographie I., 2, 341, cf. Varro L.L. V, 
154, ‘sub dextra huius (the rostra) a comitio 
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locus substructus is Graecostasis appellatur,’ 
and not very far off; but beyond this we 
have no data for fixing its site, except that 
it was above the comitium close to the 
Voleanal; for the aedicula Concordiae 
described by Pliny H.V. XXXIII, 19, as 
‘in graecostasi, quae tunc supra comitium 
erat,’ is placed by Livy IX, 46 ‘in area 
Voleani,’ which was ‘locus editus’ (Gell. IV. 
5, 4) ‘supra comitium (Festus p. 290 Miill.) 
and not very from S. Adriano (C..Z. VI 

457) nor the Forum Julium (Pliny HW. 
XVI. § 236, Hiilsen Rim. Mitth. 1843, p. 
87 note), in front apparently of the temple 
of Concord (Livy XL. 19 § 2, speaks of ‘area 
Voleani et Concordiae ’). 

The Senaculum was also close by according 
to Varro Z.L. V, 156 ‘senaqulum super 
Graecostasim, ubi aedes Concordiae et basi- 
lica Opimia.’ It is worth noticing that, 
behind the centre of the hemicycle and 
about 10 ft. below the travertine slabs which 
crown it, there has recently been discovered 
a small portion (about 18 ft. in depth) of an 
open area paved with chips of red tufa 
rammed hard, ending off with a slab of 

) capellaccio tufa with curved edge, in front of 
which runs a gutter, and beyond this another 
slab of tufa at the lower level. The area 
is cut off on the north-west by the cloaca of 
the Vicus Jugarius, the crown of which is 
about two feet above it; under it runs a 
box drain of slabs of tufa. This area must 
have extended at least as far as the north 
end of the platform of the arched structure 
of opus incertum, which is slightly higher 
in level. It may be conjectured that this 
area is either the Senaculum or the Voleanal, 
falling as it does in front of the steps of the 
temple of Concord. The gutter at the edge 
of it has the same orientation as the arched 
structure just mentioned. 

Tuomas AsuBy, JUN. 


(To be continued.) 


WICKHOFF AND STRONG’S ROMAN 
ART. 


Roman Art. Some of its Principles and their 
Application to early Christian Painting. 
By Franz Wickuorr. ‘Translated and 
edited by Mrs. Strone (Miss E. Sellers). 
W. Heinemann. £1 16s. net. 


Tue second title of this book is more exact 
than the first. When, some years ago, the 
important illuminated Vienna MS. of Genesis 
was published officially, Prof. Wickhoff 


wrote for the plates a general introduction 
of ninety-six pages explaining the origin and 
character of the art shewn in the illumina- 
tion of the MS. His discussion, however, 
went far beyond his theme, and he sketched 
in outline the whole course of late Hellenistic 
and Roman painting and reliefs. This 
introduction Mrs. Strong has translated, and 
added a number of illustrations besides those 
in the original work, to render it more intel- 
ligible to the English student. Thus the 
reader must not expect to find in this book, 
large as it looks, any systematic account of 
Roman art, but rather a genial and sug- 
gestive essay on some aspects of that art, 
accompanied by full illustrations. 

Prof. Wickhoff is primarily an art-critic ; 
and evidently far more at home in dealing 
with the art of modern Europe than in 
speaking of that of Greece and Italy. But 
the formal or artistic side of ancient painting 
and sculpture is apt to be overlooked by the 
classically trained archaeologist, and it is a 
great gain to him to have the views of art- 
critics of wide range. Prof. Briicke of 
Vienna, and Prof. Lange of Copenhagen, 
though not learned archaeologists, have 
published works of great value in the study 
of Greek sculpture in the round, and Prof. 
Wickhoff has rendered similar service to 
the study of ancient painting and relief- 
sculpture. 

The section in books on ancient art deal- 
ing with Rome is usually as meagre as 
would be a chapter on snakes in a descrip- 
tion, not perhaps of Iceland, but of England. 
‘The Romans had little taste for art, and 
borrowed everything from the Greeks,’—this 
is the ordinary verdict. But Prof. Wickhoff 
takes a very different line. He maintains 
Roman art to be a national creation; he 
considers that it was greatest in the Flavian 
and Antonine ages; and he even seems to 
prefer it to the great fifth century art of 
Greece, or at least to regard it as standing 
in more sympathetic relations to modern 
art. His theory, which is set forth both in 
the German and the English version of his 
essay with the greatest clearness and force, 
may be easily summarised. Before criti- 
cising it we will state it, as nearly as may 
be, in his own way. 

The spirit of Roman was_ throughout 
in strong contrast to that of Greek art. 
While the Greek artist, nos only in the 
great age, but even in late Hellenistic times, 
sought the type, the essential, the Italian 
artist sought the individual, the charac- 
teristic. His object was not to attain 
idealism, but to produce illusion by any 
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means in his power. This is especially seen 
in Italian provincial portraits. ‘These por- 
trait heads, home-made enough many of 
them, express clearly the Western spirit, 
and point the way to a new departure in 
Roman art, destined to differ noticeably from 
Hellenistic work.’ In the greater works of 
the Augustan age, such as the Ara Pacis at 
Rome, some of the Pompeian paintings and 
the portraits of Augustus himself, we see 
something of Roman tendency : but art was 
then dominated by a spirit of somewhat 
dry and’ pedantic naturalism, the style 
formed by Greek artists in their reaction 
against the overblown and turgid tendencies 
of the schools of Pergamon and other Hel- 
lenistic centres. One of the earliest works 
in which the Italian spirit and the style of 
illusion appear is the monument of the 
Haterii in the Lateran, dating from the end 
of the first century a.p., the sculptures of 
which ‘are far removed from every variety 
of stylistic Hellenized work, and have 
grown straight out of the spirit and the 
needs of the Roman people.’ The same 
tendency at a more advanced stage, and 
in the hands of more skilful artists, is to be 
seen in the reliefs of the Arch of Titus. 
Here illusion, the impression of motion, is 
the one thing aimed at and attained. In 
the column of Trajan at Rome, and his arch 
at Beneventum we have further develup- 
ments of the style of illusion. And on the 
column in particular we find an art-habit 
which goes with this, the way of continuous 
narration (continuirende Erzihlungsweise). 
The Emperor appears in the winding frieze 
more than ninety times ; the scenes are not 
divided, but successive events run one into 
the other as we follow the relief. This 
manner of continuous narration was unknown 
to the Greeks, but on characteristic Roman 
monuments such as the triumphal columns 
and sarcophagi it occurs constantly. And 
it was taken on from declining Roman art 
by rising Christian art, of which attempt 
at illusion and continuous narration are for 
centuries the main features, until the rise 
of modern art. 

We clearly have here what is at all events 
a working theory of Romanart. It is im- 
possible thoroughly to examine it ; but I 
may glance at what I consider the strong 
and weak points of Prof. Wickhoff’s views. 
With Greek art he scarcely deals. Though 
in one place he calls it a ‘ noble drama,’ it is 
evident that on the whole he has little 
sympathy for it. To him illusionist art is 
far more attractive than the sober and 
balanced art of Hellas. Sometimes how- 
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ever he makes valuable suggestions even in 
this field, as when (p. 19) he insists that 
Greek art throughout, and by its very 
nature, strove through the individual to the 
type. Here he is right. Even the most 
naturalist portraits of later Greece, such as 
the bronze boxer of the Terme, are full of 
ideal elements, and never merely individual. 
Lysippus, though possessed of a profounder 
knowledge of nature, aims at the type as 
much as Polycleitus. Other good observa- 
tions are that it is impossible to thoroughly 
understand Greek reliefs until we have 
carefully taken into account the colouring 
which they bore and the shadows cast by 
the prominent parts ; and that it is usually 
a mistake to regard the portraits of Roman 
Emperors as favourable examples of the art 
of their age, since they were made in num- 
bers for the Provinces. 

Sometimes however, I think, Prof. Wick- 
hoff is misled by imperfect acquaintance 
with antiquity. It may bea trifle that he 
should spell Apelles Appelles, and Hypsipyle 
Hypsipile,! but the slips are suggestive ; and 
it shews imperfect comprehension of Greek 
art to say that in the Hellenistic age the 
whole effect of the narrative part of painting 
depends on the expression of passion in faces 
(p. 138). 

These are small matters. Let us pass to 
broader issues, and consider the continuous 
method of representation, and the style of 
illusion, views about which form the key- 
stone of Prof. Wickhoff’s system. 

In regard to the continuous narrative 
style the writer falls into considerable in- 
consistency. In the early part of the book 
he says roundly that it appears ‘for the 
first time upon Roman sculptures of the 
first century.’ ‘It had been unknown to the 
great period of classical antiquity.’ ‘ 1t was 
not adopted by Hellenic art.’ In the notes 
apparent exceptions to these dicta are dis- 
posed of. But later on in the book (p. 156) 
the author takes a more moderate, and a 
truer view. ‘ In its origin it is not exclusively 
Roman. We found it making its appearance’ 
‘in old Asiatic art. We also saw how the 
juxtaposition of the exploits of a hero in 
various periods of Greek art led to similar 
schemata, and we can also trace it in indi- 
vidual instances in the painting of the age 
of the Diadochi, first on the vases, and then 
in the following period on the Pompeian 
pictures.’ 

Even thus however, our author does not 
go far enough. He does not seem to 

1 Mrs. Strong corrects the former of these mis- 
spellings, but not the latter. 
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realize the anthropological aspect of this 
method of continuous narrative, in which a 
hero reappears several times in the same 
picture engaged in different actions. It is 
found all over the world, among red Indians 
and Esquimaux, as well as in Asia and 
Africa. Most of us have seen it flourishing 
in the first sketch books of clever children. 
Thus it is scarcely possible to speak of it as 
the invention of any age. It is essentially 
childish, and whenever art is in a childish 
stage, it will be found. The Greeks never 
at any time wholly gave it up; but of 
course it is very rare in the works of mature 
Greek art, as it is rare in the paintings of 
the later Renaissance. When Greek art 
fell into its second childhood it again 
became usual, as it is on the Sarcophagi, 
Greek as well as Roman. The Romans 
having less acute perception in art than 
the Greeks more easily admitted it. And 
Christian art, which came in, not as a child, 
hut as a baby, took to it quite naturally. 
I see in this course of events no great 
credit due to Roman art. Nor can I 
understand that there is any organic con- 
nexion between this style of continuous 
narrative and the style of illusion, unless 
indeed it lie in the psychological fact that 
both are simple, naive, aiming direct at the 
end to be attained. 


According to Prof. Wickhoff’s view, the 
great merit of the Roman artists is that 
they introduced, in place of a dry and 
pedantic naturalism, an art which he calls 


illusionist. It is very clear that illus- 
ionism in art comprises in the view of the 
writer the sum of all excellence, and if this 
quality be present, he is ready to forgive 
faults of drawing, of grouping, or of 
meaning. This is scarcely a place for 
setting forth in detail what Prof. Wickhoff 
means by illusionist art (pp. 117-121) or to 
criticise his view that it is the great light 
of modern painting. But what he says 
of illusionist Roman reliefs will not to all 
readers appear altogether a panegyric. 
He observes (p. 58) that to the critic who 
requires in art a what as well as a how, who 
is not content with mere expression, but 
wishes to know what is expressed, the art 
of the Roman Empire will appear ‘ nothing 
but a rubbish-heap of eternal repetitions.’ 
He says of the reliefs on the Arch of Titus, 
‘a frame is simply thrown open, and through 
it we look at the march past of the triumphal 
procession.’ ‘ Beauty of line, symmetry of 
parts, such as a conventional art demands, 
are no longer sought for.’ ‘Were the work 
still coloured, and in thorough preservation, 


the gay brilliancy would distract attention 
from many a defect’ ‘the gay dresses and 
gilded ornaments, the Kmperor with his 
jewels and the flashing wings of the Victory, 
all this must have resulted in an effect of 
festal magnificence which would blind the 
spectator to the indubitable faults.’ 

It is not wonderful that a critic who 
approaches art in this spirit should fail to 
appreciate the frieze of the Parthenon. 
But many readers of the Classical Review 
will feel unsympathetic towards an art which 
‘rises to the point of development where it 
rejects with disdain all sources of extraneous 
interest, such as religion or poetry, and 
sufficient to itself becomes in its last stage 
an art only for artists,’ which despises 
drawing and perspective, grouping and 
arrangement, thought and purpose, and 
gloats over ‘a congeries of patches and spots 
differing from each other in colour and 
degree of illumination.’ And they will ask 
themselves whether it is possible that so 
serious and ethical—or shall we rather say 
in Mr. Wickhoff’s phrases, so pedantic and 
philistine?— a people as the Romans really 
introduced this character into art as the 
expression of their national spirit. ‘ Illus- 
ionism was the immediate precursor of the 
fantastic.’! Now whatever the Roman 
spirit was, it was not fantastic. As an art- 
critic Prof. Wickhoff is most accomplished ; 
and I at least should not venture to dispute 
his verdict, when he finds illusionist 
elements in Roman reliefs and paintings ; 
but we may be allowed to regard this 
quality rather as a consequence of the 
Roman’s simplicity and want of culture 
than of his love of art for art’s sake. The 
monument of the Haterii, in particular, is 
little removed from barbarism. And the 
decorative paintings of the latest style at 
Pompeii, which shew, according to Prof. 
Wickhoff, most of Roman influence, will not 
meet with many admirers. 

Prof. Wickhoff has the merit of directing 
our attention to the side of Roman art 
which is more independent of Greek 
influence, and of putting a limit to the over- 
done tendency to trace everything Roman 
to Hellenistic models: but he goes too far 
in the opposite direction. For instance, in 
denying to the Greeks any share in a 
work such as the column of Trajan he does 
not make account of historic reliefs such 
as that which is found on the so-called 
Nereid monument of Lycia. The main 
stream of Greek art is devoted to 

1 This, like all the previous phrases between in- 
verted commas, is a phrase of Prof. Wickhoff’s own. 
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mythologic scenes; but there were many 
eddies in which the more historic and 
realistic art of Assyria found a successor. 
One can scarcely doubt that in the paintings 
and reliefs of Ionia and in the triumphal 
representations of the Hellenistic kings 
there were prototypes of the sculptures of 
Trajan and Antoninus. 

Prof. Wickhoff’s style is quite unlike the 
ordinary manner of the German specialist : 
it is bright and clear, with short vigorous 
sentences. The trans.ator has well preserved 
that clearness, as a general rule. We may 
find a few peccadilloes by careful search. 
On p. 6 we have tones for stones, on p. 96 
statutes for statues, on p. 160 rococco for 
rococo. We regret such inelegancies as 
‘received a spurt from India’ (p. 55) and 
‘one of the last which was’ (p. 102). I 
could not understand the phrase ‘ unre- 
strained gaiety’ which in the English text 
is applied to the Parthenon Frieze, until I 
found that the original German was heitere 
Unbefangenheit, which means a very dif- 
ferent thing. Also since the translator has 
inserted several references, she might well 
have put in references at p. 154 to Prof. 
Woermann’s reproductions of the Esquiline 
pictures, and at p. 162 to the coins of 
Corinth bearing the figure of Isthmus. 

The illustrations inserted in the text of 
the German work appear as separate plates 
in the English version, and in addition Mrs. 
Strong has inserted some eighty process 
cuts in her text. These are carefully chosen, 
and enable the reader to understand the 
argument without constant reference to 
other books. We cannot, however, fail to 
note in passing that what the Vienna printer 
can put into the text, the English printer 
cannot so deal with: and further, that the 
cuts in the English work are painfully 
inferior to those in the Viennese work. 

Though 1 have no sympathy with Mr. 
Wickhoff’s theory of art, I fully allow the 
suggestive and stimulating character of his 
essay. Perhaps it is the only existing book 
on Koman art which can claim these quali- 
ties; it is therefore likely to promote the 
study of the subject. In translating and 
illustrating her author Mrs. Strong has 
spared no pains, and has been successful. 

P. GARDNER. 


ON LOCAL CULTS IN BRITAIN AND 
SPAIN.! 


The two papers, whose titles are given 
below, furnish interesting contributions to 
our knowledge of certain cults in Britain 
and Spain. Britain was so far behind the 
other provinces in point of development 
that the field which the writer of the first 
article has chosen for his monograph would 
not at first sight seem a promising one ; but 
the remoteness of the island lends a greater 
interest to any information. which can be 
had upon its civilization, and makes the 
positive results which Professor Moore has 
reached the more surprising. Inscriptions 
are found in honour of Astarte, Dea Syria, 
Hercules Tyrius, Jupiter Optimus Maximus 
with the cognomina Dolichenus and Helio- 
politanus, Serapis, Mithras and Sol. Of 
these deities Mithras and Sol were evidently 
the favourites. That the worship of these 
oriental divinities was rather widespread is 
attested by the fact that there were altars 
in their honour at almost every Roman camp, 
and proof is to be found of the existence of 
at least five temples erected for their 
worship, three of them being dedicated to 
Mithras. Most of the inscriptions bearing 
on the subject have been found at the 
stations along Hadrian’s wall, and fall 
within the period extending from Hadrian’s 
campaigns to the close of the third century 
of our era. ‘The names of civilian traders 
appear very rarely in the dedicatory in- 
scriptiors, and it is evident that soldiers 
were the main adherents of these oriental 
faiths. ‘Their efforts as missionaries, how- 
ever, do not seem to have made much of an 
impression on the natives of Britain. It is 
interesting to notice that the war-god 
Jupiter Optimus Maximus Dolichenus is a 
favourite with the soldiers, and although it 
does not fall within the scope of Professor 
Moore’s paper to note the fact, it seems to 
be true also that the British or Teutonic 
deities favoured by the soldiers are those of 
a warlike character. Incidentally the proof 
given on p. 50 that Africa was the home of 
the Hamii seems convincing. 

Mr. Fiske’s work is not in a strictly 
virgin field. As he notes on p. 104 of his 
monograph, some phases of his subject have 
been discussed by Ciccotti and Beurlier, but 
the new material which he has been able to 


! Oriental Cults in Britain, CLIFFORD HERSCHEL 
Moore; Noves on the Worship of the Roman 
Emperors in Spain, Grorcr Converse FIsKF: 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. xi, 
pp. 47-60 and 101-139, 
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bring together (cf. p. 112 n. 5; 131 n. 1), 
and the certain, or probable, conclusions 
which he has reached on a number of 
controverted points are a satisfactory return 
for the labour which he has spent. The 
material has been treated under three heads: 


the municipal priesthoods, the conventual ° 


priesthoods, and the provincial priesthoods. 
Some of the conclusions which he reaches 
are that the municipal flamen was elected 
(p. 116), as was also the municipal flaminica, 
who, therefore, ‘held no necessary relation 
to the flamen’ (p. 115), that the flamen 
probably held office for a year (p. 117), and 
that the municipal pontiffs and sacerdotes 
aud the provincial flamens were probably 
elected annually (pp. 122, 132), the latter 
being chosen by the concilium, On pp. 119- 
120 and 137 some interesting points of 
difference in the matter of priesthoods and 
the development of the imperial cult in the 
three Spanish provinces are noted. In 
general the worship of the emperor seems to 
have been more widespread in Tarraconensis 
than it was in Baetica or Lusitania. Tarra- 
conensis in fact seems to have been the first 
province in the west to take the initiative 
in establishing the imperial cult (pp. 135-6). 
In that connexion (p. 135) the misprint 
Nipperday for Nipperdey occurs. It seems 


to the reviewer surprising that there are so 


few Spanish inscriptions connected with the 
imperial cult from the reigns of the Flavian 
emperors. These rulers assisted in the 
construction of public roads and public 
works in the provinces. They raised 
distinguished provincials to the senatorial 
order, and under them no less than 120 
towns in Baetica received the ius Latit. 
Of Vespasian Pliny (.V. 1. 3. 30) remarks, 
universae Hispaniae Vespasianus Auyus'us 
tactatum procellis reip. Latium tribuit. It 
seems strange, therefore, that the gratitude, 
which the Spaniards would naturally feel for 
this generous treatment, does not find 
expression in the extension of the cult of 
the Flavian emperors. 
Frank Frost Assort. 
University of Chicago. 


MONTHLY 


ITALY. 

Modena. A sepulchral cippus of limestone has 
been found, with two female busts in relief, in which 
the wavy treatment of the hair is characteristic of 
the early empire ; in the same tomb were found four 
bronze coins of Augustus, one of A.D. 11. The in- 
scription on the cippus is: SALVIA‘O‘ITALIA | SIBI 


RECORD. 


ET SALVIAE * SEX * | L CYPHRIDI * PATRON | AE * IN 
FROSTEM | P*XIV‘IN AGRVM | P‘xIv. The busts 
therefore represent Salvia Italica and her patrona 
Salvia Cypris.! 

Chiusi. A series of Etruscan tombs has come to 
light containing various inscribed marble sarcophagi 
and urns. One of the former has a relief of a horse- 
man and a warrior, each attended by Charun. Another 
is in the form of a temple with Doric pilasters at the 
angles, and palmettes at the angles of the roof; on 
the pediments are myrtle-wreaths, and in front is 
represented a closed panelled door, with a space 
above for an inscription, which was never used.” 

Pompeii. Several new paintings were discovered 
in May, 1900, one representing the death of Neopto- 
lemos at the altar of Apollo at Delphi (cf. Reinach, 
Répertoire des Vases, i. p. 321, and Eur. Androm. 
1090 ff.). Amother has the rare and interesting 
subject of Pero nourishing her father in prison with 
milk from her own breast (cf. Valer. Max. v. 4, and 
Helbig and Donner, Wandgem. Campaniens, No. 
1376). The name of the father, which Valerius gives 
as Cimen, here appears as Micon. [In the Delphin 
edition of Valerius Miconem is given as an alterna- 
tive reading for Cimonem, suggested by Muncker in 
Hyginum. H. B, W.]. On the painting is an 
epigram of six lines : 

Quae parvis mater natis alimenta parabat 
fortuna in patrios vertit iniqua cibos 

os + ee os « eSt tenui cervice seniles 
ast liquidos venae lactlem . ... 

. +... simol voltu fricat ipsa Miconem 
Pero tristis inest cum pietate pador.* 

The discovery is also noted of an inscription in 
archaic letters: A‘LIVIVS'A‘’F | L‘ACILIVS‘L’F* | 
AED | SL'DEDERVNT. That sx stands for s(T)L{(ocvM) 
is clear from the parallel in C. J. Z. i. 38, su*1IvDIK 
= 3(t)l(itibus) iudic(andis).} 

Bosco reale. A magnificent villa of twenty-four 
chambers has been excavated. It contained no 
objects of interest, but the walls are covered with 
splendid paintings, rivalling those of the house of 
Vettius, over seventy in all. The figures are mostly 
of colossal size, but the majority represent composi- 
tions of ‘still life.’ They date from the end of the 
Republic. The most important figures are: a lute- 
player, double life-size; a gladiator conversing with 
a woman ; anda woman in the attitude of a listener.* 

Rome. A detailed account has been published of 
the recent excavations in the temple of Vesta and 
adjacent precincts, including an account of the con- 
tents of the well (see C. #.1899, pp. 185, 330). In 
the well a stamp of Theodoric, and a coin of Tiberius 
were found at a very low level. Among the frag- 
ments of pottery «re Proto-Corinthian and Attic 
b. f. and r. f wares, as well as Italian ; they include 
b f. vases with a Maenad on a bull and other 
Dionysiac scenes ; two fragments of r. f. kylikes of 
the school of Euphronios with figures of warriors ; 
part of an Italiote vase with a sacrificial scene ; and 
a frayment of Faliscan ware with a large female head 
in profile. Other finds were: nine weights from a 
loom (&yvv@es or Aaiat), part of a terracotta sieve, 
numerous female figures in terracotta, and about 100 
pieces of avs rude.* 

Further details have now been given of the fons 
Iuturnae, the discovery of which was briefly men- 
tioned in C. R. 1900, p. 378. It consists of a fine 


1 Notizie degli Scavi, Apr. 1900. 

2 bid. June, 1900, 

3 Notizie degli Scavi, May, 1900. 
4 Berl. Phil. Woch. 17 Nov. 1900. 
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marble puteal, inscribed M*BARBATIVS POLLIO AED!" 
CVR‘IVTVRNAI SACRVM VESTITUIT (sic) PVTEAL. 
There is apparently an allusion to this official in 
Cicero’s thirteenth Philippic (ch. 2). Adjoining the 
puteal is an acdicula, on the architrave of which are 
the words IVTVRNAI‘SA[cRVM] in gilt letters. At 
the base of this was found the lower part of a marble 
female statue, apparently a Minerva, altered in the 
third or fourth century after Christ into Juturna, 
In front of the puteal was a marble altar with relief 
ofa girl taking leave of a warrior, presumably Ju- 
turna and Tarnus. In the middle of a tank sixty or 
seventy feet to the north is a square pedestal, on 
which has now been placed a marble altar, which 
does not belong to it; the latter is of the second 
century after Christ and has reliefs of Jupiter and 
the Dioscuri, Leda and the swan, and Diana Luci- 
fera. It was found at the bottom of the tank. 
Fragments have been found of figures of the Dio-curi 
leading their horses to the sacred spring after the 
battle of Regillus ; one horse’s head which is well 
preserved proclaims the group to be Greek work 
of the fourth century. It probably stood on the 
pedestal above mentioned.? 

Sig. Boni has found a new cloaca, six or seven 
layers below the pavement of the portico of the 
Basilica Aemilia. It was made of blocks of tufa, 
axe-hewn, and vaulted, and appears to have been 
stopped up in the second century B.c. It certainly 
dates from the time of the Kings, and no doubt much 
interes! ing material is buried in the earth it contains. 

The same excavator’s continued investigation of 
the Forum shows definitely that the level in the last 
years of the Republic was much lower than in Im- 
perial times. The two chief epochs in the building 
of the Forum seem to have been the reign of Domi- 
tian and the year 418 a.p. In the latter year the 
Rostra were extended to insert the so-called Rostra 
Vandalica won in that year. ‘lhe Rostra in the 
Forum hitherto thought to be those of Julius Caesar’s 
time are undoubtedly of Imperial date ; those of 
Caesar’s time Sig. Boni finds in a vauited colonnade 
by the Graecostasis (cf. coins of 45 B.c.). Above 
this colonnade was a balustraded platform for the 
speakers. ® 

SICILY. 


Termine Imerese.—A recent find of coins ineludes 
several interesting tetradrachms: one of Messana, 
with hare and biga ; two of Corinth, with Pegasos ; 
Syracusan tvtradrachm with Kore-head of Euai: etos’ 
type and chariot after Kymon and Eukieidas ; similar 
tetradrachm, but the head has flowing locks; four 
Punico-Siciiian tetradrachms, with Phoenician in- 
scriptions, imitating the types of Euainetos and 
Eukleidas. Of the latter one with a chariot and 
altar on the rev. is almost unique, the only other 
exainples being at Milan and in the Imhoof-Blumer 
collection. * 

GREECE. 


Athns.—Tombs of the fifth-fourth centuries have 
been found on the 653s VapoundAiyyov. In one were 
four skeletons with two fifth-century lekythi lying 
by them, one with remains of fine drawing on a white 
ground ; another contained a tablet of Hymettian 
marble with inscription in fifth century letters, the 


red colour on them still remaining : PAIA.ON| 
AVEIEZTPAT|O AXAPNE|VE, ¢al3(p)uv Av- 


motpadtov ’Axapvets. Also several clay sarcophagi 





5 Athenaeum, 29 Dec. 1900. 
6 Berl. Phil. Woch. 1 Dee. 1900. 





containing skeletons of children, with playthings 
and small cups and jugs.” 

Between Athens and Phaleron a cemetery of over 
150 tombs has come to light. Among their contents 
are a marble fifth-century relief, representing a young 
married couple, the man greeting the woman, who 
holds a child, inscribed CITOETPATHE 5 
white lekythi, and other vases, 24 in all, some being 
gilt; one represents a child playing with a hoop, 
another Dionysos on an ass ; a leaden tablet with a 
Whoioua, a bronze dish, silver rings with reliefs, and 
two inscriptions. ® 

Keratea (Attica). —A large tomb-hydria has been 
found here with a finely-rendered relief of a seated 
man, another man, a woman, anda child. The 


figures are inscribed respectively: AVKOVPTO€, 
IEPONTOE, NAVEINTOAEMH, 
lEPONTH.” 


Eretria.—During last summer the Greek Archaeo- 
logical Society found on the west side of the Acropo- 
lis a hoard of terracottas of all periods. A Doric 
temple on the south side of the city has been partly 
cleared ; it is about the same size as the old temple 
on the Acropolis of Athens, and below it are remains 
of an older building. Fragments of the pedimental 
groups were found representing Atalanta (?) and a 
runner; a horse with groom, and a pair of boxers, 
the technique being decidedly that of the Greek 
islands.” 

At the west end of the town is an old necropolis, 
probably of a Boeotian settlement, which has yielded 
a large Dipylon vase of the eighth century B.c., 
painted with a funeral procession, also the base of a 
large sixth-century amphora with a frieze of birds 
[? Attico-Corinthian type]. Fourth-century tombs 
were also found containing white lekythi, one being 


inscribed APOMIPPOE KAAOE APOMI- 


KAEOVE, Apédpimmos xards Apoucdgous. A well- 
“stengpaen bath of the Roman period came to light 
ere, containing two circular halls with low tiled 
seats and stone pavement.? 


ASIA MINOR. 


Pergamon.—The Germans resumed excavations last 
September at the south gate of the upper city, and 
brought to light a courtyard 70 feet square with 
angle-towers enclosing a portion of the winding 
paved road »p the hill, for which there are two gates 
on the west side. Opposite the gates is a colonnade 
with fountains. Higher up was the Hellenistic agora, 
300 x 160 feet, with a two-storied colonnade and a 
row of shops.!° 

Kos.—Excavations on this island have brought to 
light a theatre of the Hellenic period, large buildings 
of Roman date, a beehive-tomb [sic ; more probably 
a well-house], and a temple with cella and the base 
of the temple-statue, probably dedicated to Askle- 
pios. 


AFRICA. 

Carthage—The Odeum built by the proconsul 
Vigellius Saturninus and mentioned by Tertullian 
has been discovered ; it was semicircular in form and 
very magnificent. Dr. Gauckler has discovered all 
the architectural ornamentation of the stage, with 
Corinthian columns and sundry inscriptions; also 





7 Athen, Mittheil. xxv. pt 3, p. 308. 
8 Berl. Phil. Woch. 22 Dec. 1900. 

9 Jbi7’. 10 Nov. 1900. 

10 Athenaeum, 1 Dec. 1900. 
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Graeco-Roman statues of Parian marble with remains 
of colouring, busts of various emperors and of Faus- 
tinus (sic), and a statue of Hadrian in heroic cos- 
tume." 

Tunis.—The French have excavated the Roman 
fort of Elf-lHagneuf and laid it completely bare. 
Inscriptions show that the name of the place was 
Tissavar, and that the fort was built about 100 B.c. 
by a detachment of the third legion under Sextus 
Uquius (?) Paulinus and his lieutenants Vibianus 
and Myron. Among the objects discovered were a 
head of a laughing child, a bronze vase, and 222 
spear-heads of stone.!* H. B. WALTERs. 


Revue numismatique. Part 3, 1900. 

D. Tacchiella. ‘Monnaies inédites de Cabyle et 
de Mesembria sur la mer égée.’ Two bronze coins 
(obv. Apollo, rev. Artemis) are attributed to Cabyle, 
a Thracian town to which no coins have been hitherto 
assigned. A bronze coin with Dionysiac types is 
attributed by Tacchiella to Mesembria on the Aegean 
sea, a town mentioned by Herodotus, vii. 108. But 





1 Athenacum, 8 Dec. 1900. 
12 Berl. Phil. Woch. 8 Dec. 1900. 
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there seems to me no cogent reason why it should 
not be assigned to Mesembria on the Euxine, amuch 
more important city of Thrace which is already 
known to have struck coins.—J. Maurice. ‘ L’atelier 
monétaire de Tarragone pendant la période Con- 
stantinienne.’ Pp, 260-312.—M. Rostovtsew and 
M. Prou, ‘Supplément au catalogue des plombs 
antiques de la bibliothéque nationale.’ 


Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Part 4, Vol. xxii. 
(1900). 

H. Dressel. ‘Altgriechischer Miinzfund aus 
Agypten.’ An interesting hoard of early Greek 
silver coins discovered in 1897 in the Delta, probably 
at Sakha (Xois). Some specimens have alieady been 
described by Weber in Num. Chron. 1899, p. 269. 
Many Greek cities are represented, as is also the case 
in other Egyptian finds of Greek money, e.g. the find 
of Myt-Rahineh. Dressel makes the very probable 
suggestion that this varied Greek currency formed a 
medium of exchange in Egypt during the long period 
(before Ptolemy I.) when there was no native issue 
of money. The varying denominations and ‘types’ 
of the imported coins created no difficulty as the 
specimens were probably weighed in every transaction 
of any importance.—V. Gardthausen. ‘Eine Gold- 
miinze des Nero aus der Umgegend von Barenau.’ 

WarRwIcK Wrors. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Wochenschbrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 

1900. 
7 Nov. H. Hirt, Der indogermanische Ablaut 
vornehmlich in seinem Verhdlinis zur Betonung 
(Bartholomae). ‘Too hastily done.’ C. Harder, 
Schulwérterbuch zu Homers Ilias wnd Odyssee (G. 
Vogrinz), favourable. G. Andresen, Jn Taciti 
Historias studia critica et palaeographica. II. 
(Th. Opitz). ‘Very thorough.’ P. Thomas, Sénéque 
et J J. Rousseau (O. Weissenfels). ‘ Full of learning 
and sobriety.’ 

14. Nov. W. Lermann, Athenatypen auf griechis- 
chen Miinzen (H. v. Fritze), very favonrable.. Th. 
Thalheim, Zu Lykurgos und Lysias (G. Hiittner). 
‘Will find general acceptance.’ M. Gloth und Fr. 
Kellogg, index in Xenophontis Memorabilia (W. 
Vollbrecht), ‘ Very careful and accurate.’ L. Fried- 
linder, Der Philosoph Seneca (W. Gemoll), favour- 
able. A. Mau, Katalog der Bibliothek des Kaiserlich 
deutschen archiologischen Instituts in Rom. I. (W. 
Amelung). 

21. Nov. R. Engelmann, Archdologische Studien zu 
den Tragikern (M. Maas), favourable. G. E. 'nder- 
hill, 4 commentary with introduction and appendix 
on the Hellenica of Xenophon (W. Volibrecht). ‘ May 
be recommended.’ G. F. Hill, Catalogue of the Gr: ek 
coins of Lycaonia, Isauria and Cilicia in the British 
Museum (K. Regling). ‘Of the greatest value.’ Le 
Liriche de Orazio, commeutate da V. Ussani. I. Gli 
Epodi, il I° libro delle Odi (O. Weissenfels), favour- 
able. P. Vergili Maronis Gcorgicon liber iii, ed. by 
T. E. Page (H. Winther), favourable. A. W. Mil- 
den, The limitations of the predicative position in 
Greek (H. Kallenberg). ‘ Well arranged.’ RK. Thomas, 
Bilder aus Sicilien und Griechenland, favourable. 

28. Nov. L. V. Rinonapoli, Lamia e Lilith nelle 
legende gieche ¢ semitiche:(H. Steuding). C. Michel, 


Recueil d’inseriptions grecques iv, 1-8 (O. Schulthess), 
very favourable. Omero, L’Iliade commentata da 
C. O. Zuretti, I]. Libri V.-VII. (C. Rothe), favour- 
able. Q. Ennio, I frammenti degli Annali, ed. da L. 
Valmaggi (J. Tolkiehn). ‘Indispensable.’ P. H. 
Damsté, Emendandi artis vindicatio lectionibus Ver- 
gilianis illustrata (H. Winther). ‘To be recom- 
mended to all friends of Virgil.’ 

5 Dec. R. Helbing, Der Instrumentalis bei Her- 
odot (H. Kallenberg), favourable. P. Martinon, 
Sophocle, Gdipe Roi, traduit en vers (H. Morsch). 
O. Navarre, Lssai sur la rhétorique grecque avant 
Aristote (0. Weissenfels). ‘Sho:vs thorough know- 
ledge and sound method.’ H. Schefezik, Uber den 
logischen Aufbau der dritten olynthischen Rede des 
Demosthenes (E. Rosenberg), favourable. Sallustius 
Catilina und Auswahl aus dem Jugurtha, herausg. 
von P. Klimek. Kommentar (T Opitz), favourable. 
F. Haider, Bemerkungen zu den Tragidien des Seneca 
(W. Gemoll), very favourable. C. Weichardt, Das 
Schloss des Tiberius auf Capri, verv favourable. 

12 Dec. LL. Deubner, De inewbatione (W. H. 
Roscher). ‘An excellent piece of wrk.’ A, Wiede- 
mann, Die Toten:und ihre Reiche im Glauben der 
alten Agypter (J. V. PraSek), favourable. Th. Pliiss, 
Aberglaube und Religion in Sophukles’ Elektra (H. 
Steuding), favourable on the whole. E. PfuhJ, De 
Atheniensium pompis sacris (H. Steuding), favour- 
able. O. Alberts, Aristotelixche Philosophie in der 
tiirkischen Litteratur des 11. Jahrhunderts. Neue 
Folge (A. Déring). A. Gudeman, Latin literature 
of the empire. 1. Prose (T. Opitz), favourable. F. 
Lohr, Hin Gang durch die Ruinen Roms (A. 
Hock), very favourable. 

19 Dee. H. Winckler, <Altorientalische For- 
schungen. 2. Reihe, 2. Band (Jensen). A. Ludwich, 
Der Karer Pigres und sein Tierepos Batrachomachia. 
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Die byzantinischen Odysseus-Legenden (C. Haeberlin). 
‘ Contributes essentially to the solution of difficulties.’ 
Sallustius erkl. von F. Hoffmann (T. Opitz), favour- 
able on the whole. F. Beck, Untersuchungen zu den 
Handschriften Lweans (R. Helm). ‘A careful in- 
vestigation.’ 

26 Dec. R. Caton, The temples and ritual of 
Asklepios (M. Maas), favourable. F. Garofalo, Sw 
‘gli Helvetii.? 2. ed. (H. Meusel), favourable. 
Statii Silvae, Krohnii copiis usus ed. A. Klotz (P. 
Kerckhoff), favourable on the whole. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 24. Part 3. July 
1900. 

Specimen commentarii critict et exegetici ex fontibus 
hausti ad Oracula Chaldaica, A. Jahnius. Cicero, 
De Domo § 76, L. Duvau. Proposes emendicanda 
for the corrupt emendanda [see last no.]. Sur Pro- 
perce I, 8. 9-16, A. Cartault. The different moods 
of auferet and patiatur show there is something wrong 
in the traditional text, so 13-14 are to be put after 
9-10. Une correction au texte du Banquet de Platon 
(209 B), L. Parmentier. Reads rottwy ad fray tis 
ex véou eykipwr Thy Wuxhv HOeos wv kal Hrovons 
Tis hAucias tikrew Te Kal yevvav Hin EwiOupei, 
(nrei 8h x.7.A. Les lois métriques de la prose latine, 
H. Bornecque. Certain metrical laws are here stated 
and exemplified from Pliny’s Panegyricus where 
metrical laws are applied with almost monotonous 
regularity. Un passage d’Euctide mal interpreté, L. 
Laloy. Gives the explanation of a passage in the 
introduction to the cararouh xavdvos in K. von Jan’s 
ed. of the Musici Graeci. Cicero, De Domo § 52, P. 
Graindor. Reads Roma tede cessisset and for tede 
suggests the abbreviation ex dec, Les Séleucides et le 
temple d’ Apollon Didyméen, B. Haussoullier. On 
the early history of the temple B.c. 334-189 and on 
that of Miletus (which bore the cost of building) 
during the same period. Notes sur le texte des Insti- 
tutions de Cassiodore (ii), V. Mortet. Notes and 
corrections relating to the De Geometria. 

Vol. 24. Part 4. Oct. 

Quelques passages de Phedre, LL. Havet. Various 
emendations. Les Séleucides et le temple d@ Apollon 
Didyméen (11.), B. Haussoullier. The nineteen 
years of Antiochus Soter were a difficult period for 
the finances of Miletus and its temple. Of Didyma 
we only know that a statue was there erected to 
Philotera, the sister of Philadelphus, but we do not 
know the occasion of its erection. An appendix on 
the title Soter. Chronologie des euvres de Saint 
Cyprien et des conciles africains du temps, P. Mon- 
ceaux. Contains a chronological table of the Coun- 
cils of Carthage in the time of St. Cyprian, and 
another of his works, 


Neue Jahrbicher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. 5. Part 4, 1900. 

Die Vulgirsprache der attischen Fluchtufeln, E. 
Schwyzer. About 240 of these have been discovered 
in grave-chambers which almost all belong to the 
third cent. B.c. An examinaticn of the language 
shows that in spite of many variations from the 
classical standard it still remains essentially Attic. 
Das historische Relief der réimischen Kaiserzeit, F. 
Koepp While Wickhoff overpraises Roman art, 
Courhaud is mistaken in maintaining that Roman 
art derives its merit only from the union of the his- 
torica] realism of Pergamus with the realistic painting 
of Alexandria, because no sharp distinction can be 
drawn between the art of Pergamus and that of 
Alexandria. The Roman influence upon art depended 
more on the taste of the patron than on the artist. 
It was only in architecture, not in painting or sculp- 
ture, that Kome could vie with Greece. Lin locus 
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desperatissimus aus Ciceros Briefen, L. Gurlitt. In 
ad Att. XV. 26. 4. reads Octavam partem Tul- 
<lian>i luminar<i>um mediam, ad s <inis> 
tram, memineris, cum Caerellia< m> videris, manci- 
pio dare etc. A reply by F. Knoke and a rejoinder 
by C. Schuchhardt upon the Roman mersh-bridges 
in ew and the camp of Varus in the Habichts- 
wald. 

Part 5. Die religiise Architektur der Westgriechen, 
A. Holm. Written with reference to the great work 
of Koldewey and Puchstein upon the temples of 
Lower Italy and Sicily. The temples here far exceed 
in number and originality those in all other Greek 
countries. Acragas alone shows the ruins of ten 
temples. Especially do they contribute to the history 
of the Doric style, the breadth of the triglyphs being 
of importance for deciding the age of a Doric temple. 
L. Cincius Alimentus und die historische Kritik, 1. 
Cohn. Rejects the prevailing opinion that there 
were two men of this name, the elder an historian 
and the younger a grammarian, and attributes all 
the fragments that we possess to the historian of the 
Hannibalian war. Mommsen’s assumption that the 
historian is a personality first discovered 200 years 
after his death or perhaps quite apocryphal is put 
aside. There are reviews of Usener’s Die Sintflut- 
sagen (O. Immisch) and Schulten’s Das rémische 
Afrika (J. berg). 

Part 6/7. Die Apologie des Xenophon, I. M. 
Wetzel, against Wilamowitz, maintains the author- 
ship of Xenophon and accounts for the present form. 
2. O. Immisch maintains the genuineness from the 
linguistic point of view with special reference to the 
Ionisms of Xenophon. Der Rhythmus bei den 
attischen Rednern, F. Blass. Defends and developes 
his theory of rhythm in the Attic orators, comparing 
artistic prose to the dithyrambs of a Timotheus and 
Philoxenus, and shows under what conditions the 
rhzthm can be an important help to the text- 
criticism. Aus den Akten eines rémischen Militar- 
archivs in Agypten, H. Bliimner, Gives information 
about the pay of the soldiers and its application in 
the time of Domitian, and the duties of the soldiers 
in time of peace. Strena Helbigiana, W. Amelung. 
Contains 58 articles mostly archaeological. 


Hermathena. No. 26. 1900. 

Blaydes’ Choephorot, R. Ellis. Two Notes on 
Eusebius, H. J. Lawlor. Some Notes on Cicero's 
Epistles from 57 to 64 B.c., L. C. Purser. . On the 
Fixed Alexandrine Year, J. G. Smyly. Some Observa- 
tions on the Peace of Aristophanes, J. B. Bury. Ob- 
servations on Dr. Merry’s Odyssey, R. Y. Tyrrell. 
The Quasi-Caesura in Virgil, P. Sandford. The 
Identity of Ajax, J. B. Bury. The Thorician Stone, 
J. B. Bury. A New Theory of the Ekkyklema, and 
Two Short Notes, C. Exon. Notes on Aristotle, 
Parva Naturalia, J. J. Beare. Dr. Blaydes’ Edition 
of the Agamemnon, W. J. M. Starkie. Considerations 
on the Cause and Regulating Principle of Variable 
and Common Quantity in Latin, C. Exon. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xxi., 
3. Whole No. 83. 1900. 

The Chthonic Gods of Greek Religion, A. Fair- 
banks. Notes on Cicero’s Use of the Imp rfect and 
Pluperfect Subjunctive in si-Clauses, H. C. Nutting. 
De Quoque Adverbio, G. H. Kirk. A Papy us Frag- 
ment of Iliad E., K. J. Goodspeed. The E:ymology 
of X0évos, G. M. Bolling. 

Reviews AND Book Nortces.  Brugmann’s 
Grivchische Grammatikk (C. D. Buck), Smyth’s 
Greck Melie Poets (E. H. Spieker), Weil and Rein- 
ach’s Plutarque mept Movorxyjs (C. W. L. Johnson). 


















